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SONNET.—A PORTRAIT. 
BY PARK BENJAMIN, 


Born in the North, and reared in Tropic lands,— 
Her mind has all the vigor of a'tree, 
Sprung from a rocky soil beside the sea, 
And all the sweetness of a rose that stands, 
In the soft sunshine on some sheltered lea. 
She seems all life and light and love to me! 
No winter lingers in her glowing smile, 
No coldness in her deep, melodious words,— 
But all the warmth of her dear Indian isle, 
And all the musie of its tuneful birds. 
With her conversing of my native bowers, 
In the far South, I feel the genial air 
Of some delicious morn, and taste those flowers, 
Which, like herself, are bright abowe compare. 





A JOURNEY ACROSS THE ANDES. 


When a traveller returneth home, let him not leave the coun 


tries, where he hath travelled, altogether behind him. 
con. 


Of foreign travel, he spoke with fierce and boisterous con- 
tempt, ** What does a man learn by travelling ? What did Lord 
Charlemont learn in his travels, except that there was a snake 


in one of the pyramids of Egypt?” 
- Johnson, teste, Boswell. 


The night was passed in anxious expectation. The 
morrow was to end a tedious voyage, and to be the 
commencement of a long journey. At the dawn of day, 
the port of Islay, in South Peru, was distant from our ship 
eight leagues. A white and dense cloud of vapor rested 
on the coast; but above and beyond rose the “ Andes, 
the giant of the western star.” The Cordilleras, with 
their indistinct masses of azure, became more defined as 
the sun rose to the horizon. The fleecy vapor, which 
veiled the coast from view, was gradually lifted by his 
rays. Saffron light spread over the distant horizon, 
threw into relief, the serried Cordilleras. High above 
the surrounding sierras, rose in majestic grandeur, the 
volcan of Arequipa. It was distant, about one hundred 
and ten miles; yet there stood’ this towering cone, 
painted upon the violet-colored sky, sharp and defined. 
The town of Arequipa, our first resting place in the 
prospective journey to Cochabamba, nestles at the foot 
of the volcano. It is a noble landmark, like the pyra- 
mid of Cheops, which marks the site of Cairo to the 
impatient traveller who ascends the valley of the Nile. 
The sun had not long gilded the crests of the sierras, 
before the intensity of light obscured the fainter azure 


of the Andes, and this mountain pyramid melted into 
air, 
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The coast presented a picture of arid sterility ; it 
was scorched, fiery, voleanic. The sierras were brown 
and ferruginous, “ whose stones are iron, and out of 
whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” No verdure car- 
peted their slopes—no trees shaded their brows. The 
eye swept along an iron-bound coast, unindented by 
bay or harbor. From Quilca, north, to Arica in the 
south, there was no “ soft green” to repose the vision. 
Peru must be the land of metals; her hills seem to be 
the scoriz of Nature's unworked furnace. All around 
is igneous, plutonic, ashy. Such a land might have 
been the inheritance of Tubal-Cain, the “ instructor of 
every artificer in brass and iron.” 

On the 10th of April we sailed from Callao, the port 
of Lima. Our destination was the port of Islay, where 
our arrival has just been announced. I had already 
passed ten days in the sybaritic city of Lima, when the 
exigences of the service with which I was charged, 
required me to proceed to the distant republic of Boli- 
via, to confer with the Supreme Protector of the Peru- 
Bolivian Confederation, General Don Andres Santa 
Cruz. The English and Americans in Peru generally 
called him the Holy Cross, which is the translation of 
Santa Cruz. He was supposed to be at that time on 
the southern confines of Bolivia, where existing hostili- 
ties with Buenos Ayres and Chili demanded his pre- 
sence, His migratory head-quarters in this posture of 
affairs would be ubi-ibi; at La Paz, Cochabamba, or 
Potosi. 

The Confederation had not yet been finally organiz- 
ed. For this object,a Congress of Plenipotentiaries 
were soon to meet in Arequipa. Meanwhile, no seat 
of the federal government had been adopted. The habi- 
tal of the Supreme Protector was virtually the federal 
capital, an apt illustration of the French monarch’s 
L’état c’est moi! The protectoral government was conse- 
quently nomadic ; the Peruvians termed it a gobierno 4 
caballo—a government on horseback. General Santa 
Cruz had the reputation of being well suited to this 
Tartar administration, in his wonderful powers of phy- 
sical endurance. He was lately at Lima, and now he 
is eighteen hundred miles distant, at Tarija. He is said 
to admire the sentiment of Béranger : 


“ Vie errante, 
Chose enivrante !” 


To the Cholos and Indians of the country, this Tartar 
government brought one advantage. Their ranchos or 
huts were termed protectoral palaces ; for wherever the 
protector fixed his head-quarters, his official acts and 
proclamations were issued from the “ Palacio protecto- 
ral,” 

Cochabamba, the actual capital of Bolivia, is eighteen 
hundred miles distant from Lima, as computed by Gen. 
Miller. This journey over burning deserts, abrupt and 
rugged sierras, would have deterred hardier horsemen 
than myself. In Peru the traveller has less accommoda- 
tions than in Turkey, and the climate is, to a degree, 
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oppressive. I had, however, for my encouragement, the 
example of Mr. Belford Hinton Wilson, son of Sir 
Robert Wilson, now Her Britannic Majesty’s Chargé 
d’Affaires in Lima. He performed this journey in 
nineteen days, and returned in a shorter time. ‘This 
was certainly an equestrian feat; it would be so es- 
teemed by the professional Tétars of Asia Minor. Mr. 
Wilson was, at this period, aid-de-camp to General 
Bolivar. He told me that he long felt the ill effects of 
this ride. 

The road from Lima follows the sea-coast to the val- 
ley of Arequipa, one hundred leagues. It then turns 
abruptly from the sea, and crosses the Cordilleras. The 
whole coast of Peru is a sterile desert, save where it is 
intersected by streams from the mountains. These 
Streams are from thirty toa hundred miles apart, and 
it is only on their banks that any cultivation exists. No 
stranger can pass these sandy deserts without a guide. 
Nothing indicates that they have ever been trodden by 
man or beast, save the frequent skeletons of animals, 
that have perished from heat and thirst. The sands are 
as moveable as those of the African Sahara. 

This part of the journey was rather uninviting. We 
were relieved from it, by the consent of our commander 
to convey us to Islay, one of the ports nearest to Boli- 
via. The government at Lima proposed to send an 
officer of the army in company with me to General 
Santa Cruz, and he thus became a fellow passenger. 
This commissioner was Colonel R——, lately in com- 
mand, but now en disponibilité. 

We were fifteen days in making a voyage of four 
hundred miles. The wind and current were combined 
against us. Of their powerful effect, the best illustra- 
tion is the fact, that we returned to Callao in three 
days. To this Western Ocean, Vasco Nunez de Bal- 
boa, properly applied the appellation of Pacific. It is 
a summer’s sea compared with the tumbling billows of 
the Atlantic. It is thus peculiarly suited to steam navi- 
gation ; and our enterprising countryman, Mr. Wheel- 
wright, has finally succeeded in forming a company in 
London for that object. One might then reach Lima, 
via Panama, in thirty or forty days from New York, 
whilst one hundred and twenty, or fifty, are now re- 
quired, 

The morning of our arrival off Islay, we were be- 
calmed. We were in the torrid zone, and the heat was 
not moderated by the sea-breeze. The village of Islay, 
with its straggling huts, dotting the white and ashy 
shore, lay before us. After meridian, a ship of war was 
discovered to leeward, which proved to be a United 
States ship of war. Signals were made, and our ship 
must “run down” to speak her. This might delay our 
landing for more than a day, and we accordingly ac- 
cepted our commander’s proposition to land us ina barge. 
At the setting of the sun, we left the ship with a long 
pull before us of twelve miles. The night was dark, 
but the stars twinkled brightly, as they ever do in the 
Southern hemisphere. We had taken the bearing of 
the port, and our safe voyage was then left to the stout 
arms of our crew. At twelve o’clock we had entered 
the port. Whilst looking about for the landing place, 
our movements were discovered by the guard on shore, 
and we were hailed with “ quien vive,” who comes 
there? My colleague had previously arranged that this 


boat, whose Gringo accent would prove that he was not 
a Chilian. In the present state of hostilities, if I speak, 
said he, they may suspect us of being enemies, and 
give us a volley. A satisfactory parley ensued, in 
which we called ourselves Norte-.Imericanos, to which 
the guard replied, Ah, si!—Ingleses—English. By 
analogy, our people usually call a South American, of 
whatever republic, a Spaniard. Colonial bondage affects 
language long after that condition has ceased. As an 
illustration of this, the following anecdote is not bad. 
The law of Colombia required colonials to pay a certain 
duty of importation. A cargo arrived at Guayaquil 
from the United States, and the discriminating duty on 
colonials was exacted. Mr. Bartlett was then United 
States Consul, and he protested to the collector or ad- 
ministrador, against the exaction. ‘* Hombre! my dear 
sir! were not the United States colonies of Great Bri- 
tain?” said the administrador. “ Yes!” replied Mr. 
B., “and so too was Great Britain a colony of Rome.” 
The classic repartee had its effect. 

Our parley ended in a permission to land. We thus 
took tongue. Prendre langue was the term used at Malta, 
under the Knights of St. John, for landing at the port. 
The Templars were of seven languages or nations. We 
were conducted to the residence of the administrador or 
collector of the customs, where the Islenos assembled 
to learn the news. The Falmouth was suspected to be 
a Chilian frigate. That our boat should look out for a 
random shot from the guard, proved, therefore, not to 
be improvident. It was not known, certainly, where 
General Santa Cruz was. Our journey was therefore 
indefinite. There is no publicity in Peru, and the peo- 
ple hear of the movements of their chiefs much in the 
same way that the Turcoman hears of the doings of his 
Agha, id est, from rumor. 

The night was wearing away, and it became a ques- 
tion where we were to lodge. In Peru there are no 
fondas, mesons or inns. There is an exception in favor 
of the large commercial towns. If a traveller have a 
letter, that recommendation procures for him hospitali- 
ty; if he have not, “n’importe, some body will take 
him in,” if his appearance be not anti-sympathetic, as the 
natives term it. The English Consul kindly took our 
officer home with him, and the Colonel and myself 
were billeted upon the military commandante. Our room 
was in the upper part of a rattle-trap of a house, and 
was furnished with a table and two chairs, Beds were 
soon spread by Indian soldiers, and I soon sunk to rest, 
through the horny gate of sleep, 


Qua, facilis datur, exitus umbris. 


Early on the morrow we were making our prepara- 
tions for the journey to Arequipa. Mules and horses 
were procured for ourselves. Our luggage was to fol- 
low us by the requa or caravan. We also hired a 
sagacious vaquiano, or guide, Don Pepe Sanchez, to ac- 
company us. I was yet to learn how indispensable is 
a vaquian in traversing the Pampas of sand. My com- 
panion had providently brought with him his horse 
harness, and equipments for himself, from Lima. He 
was an old stager, and he made his preparations ac- 
cordingly. He had his ponchos or cloaks, his polainas 
or leggings, and a broad brimmed vicuna hat, with 
flaunting ribband. With his cigarillo in his mouth, I 





challenge should be answered by the officer of our 


must say the Peruvian horseman was quite picturesque. 
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My wants were all to be supplied, and Islay was not 
the place for that. The Colonel became impatient, and 
said, “‘ Hombre! vmd tiene mil dificuldades,” “ my dear 
fellow, you make a thousand difficulties!” However, 
I mounted with my Xipirapa grass hat, and a Macin- 
tosh cloak from Charing cross, although the costume 
was not legitimate. Pepe’s figure was rather quixotic, 
with two hats, one above the other, for easier transpor- 
tation, and a cartouche with a brace of horse-pistols, 
strapped round his waist. Thus equipped, we gave 
spur and sallied out of Islay, somewhat before two 
o'clock. By leaving at this hour, we would cross the 
desert Pampas during the night, and thus avoid the 
fearful heat of the day. 

Islay is the port of entry for Arequipa, and contains 
perhaps eight hundred inhabitants. The houses or huts 
are slightly constructed. There is a church distin- 
guished by a cross on the roof, which recalled to my 
mind, Ruschenberger’s visit to this place. His book is 
as correct as it is humorous. Of what advantage, he 
asked, would the priest’s indulgence be to the port. 
“ Ninguno,” none, was his friend’s reply? Of what ad- 
vantage to the people? “‘ Winguno pues—none I tell 
you; but those who accept it, think their stay in pur- 
gatory will be shortened by it, and that you know,” 
said his friend, with a sly cast of his eye, “ is a consider- 
ation.” The visit of Commodore Stewart, to this coast, 
in the Franklin seventy-four, is still alluded to by the 
natives. An American line-of-battle ship was a novelty, 
and the presence of an accomplished American lady, 
Mrs. Stewart, was equally so. Whilst the Franklin was 
laying off Quilca, the Subdelegado invited the Commo- 
dore and his officers todine. The company of Peruvian 
and American officers was large. The Subdelegado’s 
hospitalities were generous, and they brought forth the 
spirit of conviviality. The indigenous wine of the val- 
ley circulated freely, and many patriotic and personal 
toasts were drunk. A gallant young Virginian, late in 
the feast, rose, and said: “I propose the health of the 
Subdelegado! Tell him, somebody, that he is a man 
of the true grit, and that if he will come to Richmond, 
he shall pass over Mayo’s bridge free of toll.’ There 
was evidently no interpreter for this sentiment. The 
anecdote amused me much: it was strictly Virginian. 

The road from Islay gradually ascends the slope of 
the Sierra. At the distance of a league it suddenly 
plunges into a quebrada or ravine of the mountain. 
Through this gorge we were to pass the first range of 
the Cordilleras, which stretched across our road like 
some Cyclopean wall. We were already elevated several 
hundred feet above the level of the sea, and before we 
entered the quebrada, I turned, with a longing lingering 
look, to the glassy ocean. The eye swept over a wide 
horizon ; but yet our noble ship was not in sight. 
Before I could again see her, and the gallant spirits 
who guided her march on the mountain wave, weeks 
would elapse, and many a mile of rugged travel must 
be performed. 

I was gazing on the blue and infinite space, yielding 
‘ to my sympathies and melting thoughts of home and 
country, when I was aroused by Pepe’s abrupt excla- 
mation, Vamosnos, Cabelleros ! Let us be off, Cavaliers! 
and accordingly off we went. Piquemos! let us spur 
up, continued Pepe; we shall hardly reach the Santa 
Cruz—holy cross—before night. This cross stands at 
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the mouth of the defile into which we had entered, 
where it debouches from the sierra upon the desert 
plateau, called the Pampa. It was five or six leagues 
distant, and the road was fatiguing. A vaquiano is not 
only your guide, he is also your time-piece, if you will, 
and your dromometer. He measures the road for you, 
and he is correct toa degree. He establishes the pace 
at which the traveller must move, and he puts out, 
sometimes at a slapping pace, leaving you to follow. 

At the distance of one league, is the pueblicito of 
Cangallo, consisting of three or four Indian huts. Here 
the requas rest; and here we took a traguito—a little 
sup of chicha, a fermented beverage of maize. We 
were to ride fifty-four miles to the next habitation of 
man, and we were to see in that space no living waters, 
and no green grass. I made some inquiry about the 
commissariat, and Pepe smilingly opened his alforjas or 
cotton saddle bags, to show me several bottles of chicha, 
aguardiente and water. Again we set out. The ravine 
is broad, and the acclivities of the hills, which wall it 
up, are sharp. The road is deep with white ashes, and 
they lie like drifted snow upon the dark brown hills— 
“dusky and huge, nature’s volcanic amphitheatre.” 
The cactus is the only plant which defies this universal 
barrenness ; and I was astonished to see it shoot out of 
the clefts of rocks, to the height of ten feet. Our rate 
of travelling was about a league the hour, and without 
distressing our beasts. At the hour of twilight we 
finally emerged from the quebrada, and stood upon a 
desert, sandy plateau or Pampa. It extends to the 
next range of the Cordillera, and is thirty miles in 
breadth. 

By the faint light of remaining day, I discovered the 
wooden cross, Which was both a terminus and the com- 
mencement of our journey. Here we dismounted to 
refresh ourselves and cattle. Pepe performed his vesper 
orisons, and then brought out the chicha and cigars, 
Night had now fully spread out its dark mantle, but 
the southern constellations shone with their accustomed 
brilliancy. The mule track in the sand was scarcely 
visible ; and yet, by this track, we were to cross the 
Pampa. 

We again mounted. Piquemos! said Pepe, and off 
he started. My macho, accustomed to the business in 
hand, followed his leader at a hand-gallop, and before 
I had gathered up the long lash of my bridle. I felt in- 
secure in the dark at this rapid pace, and pressed upon 
the reins ; my macho snorted, as if indignant at being 
held in, and away he scampered, in pursuit of his leader. 
It was some time before I could relieve myself from the 
apprehension of falling or stumbling over some obstruc- 
tion. The freshness and vigor with which our beasts 
attacked the Pampa, was truly surprising. They had 
already travelled over a fatiguing road of twenty miles, 
nor had they been baited or watered—yet they gave no 
signs of fatigue. They could get no feed nor water till 
the Pampa was crossed. They seemed to know this, 
and to their work they went with good grace, which 
was the true philosophy. 

We continued our sweeping gallop. Both riders and 
beasts were animated ; it was very important that the 
latter should be so. One felt the ‘‘ exulting sense—the 
pulse’s maddening play,” whilst carried along over an 
even plain, by vigorous, untiring beasts. 

I was soon to make an ungracious acquaintance with 
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a phenomenon of this desert, of whose existence 1 was 
extirely ignorant. The whole surface of the Pampa 
is covered with hillocks of white sand of impalpable 
fineness, called medanos. When I first saw them, I was 
descending the second range of the Cordillerason my re- 
turn to Islay. Inthe gray mist of morning they resem- 
bled a Bedouin douar or encampment, on the plains of 
Baalbec. These medanos are shifting sands, like those 
of the Sahara, and they consequently obliterate the 
track, and perplex the guide. They are irregularly 
disposed over the Pampa, and among them the 4rriero 
winds his tortuous way. They have the form of a 
demi-lune, or horse shoe, and they all face towards the 
north east, as the winds blow unchangingly, across the 
desert from the south west. Some of these crescents 
are twelve or fifteen feet, and others not more than three 
inches high, The light sands are borne along by the 
wind, until they meet with some obstacle, and then is 
formed a medano. I saw one rising upon the scapular 
bone of an ass; another was perking itself upon a stray 
bit of rag. — 

These crescents stretch out their attenuated horns, 
and the track passes near them. Under my guidance, 
the mule deviated a little to the right of the track, where 
the horn of the medano was somewhat elevated. He 
stumbled, and over his head I was near being pitched, 
to find a bed in the sand. My first impulse was to 
bawl out for the guide; for although there were no 
beasts of prey, and no cannibals in the desert, yet it 
was certain death to be left in the Pampa without water. 
Santa Maria ! exclaimed the Colonel, who was passing 
near me ; and the vaquiano hearing the noise, came toa 
halt, and returned towards us. This was fortunate 
enough, for they might have soon been beyond hearing, 
at their careering pace. I here thought of the amiable 
Stevens, who was thrown over his camel’s head, when 
he had crossed the Red Sea, in the track of the Israelites, 
and who concluded that his journey was to end there, 
where it had just commenced. 

Our macheros were brought out, and lighting our ci- 
gars, we sat down on the medano, and took a draught of 
chicha. The adventure was amusing enough, whilst 
no bones were broke. So we mounted again, and I 
determined that, as my mule knew more about the 
question than I did, he should, for the future, have his 
own way, and dash on, right or left, at pleasure. In 
this case, my business was merely to keep fast to his 
back. On we swept. Suddenly the guide turned off, 
abruptly, at right angles to our course. “ Bestia !” 
said the Colonel, addressing the guide ; “ you have lost 
the track.” There was now every chance of our bi- 
vouacing for the night, sub dio frigido, and cold the night, 
in truth, was. When the track is lost in a sandy desert 
at night, he must be a sagacious guide who can again 
find it. I perceived that Pepe turned off from his course 
at right angles. He had been steering by astar. If the 
road were not to the right, it must be to the left; for, 
independently of our astronomy, we had kept the wind 
in our right eye. Pepe did not speak, but I intuitively 
understood his movements. When he had gone some 
distance to the right, he wheeled about, volte-face, head 
to tail, and recrossed his original track. I followed 
him closely, The Colonel was impatient, and rated 
Pepe rather roundly. Presently he dismounted, and 
putting his face close to the ground, he took up some of 
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the sand and smelt it. He then put his hands into the 
hollows of the sand, to determine if they were the 
tracks of beasts. How much necessity sharpens our 
wit! If one of our Indians, I reflected, can discover a 
trail, why should not our vaquiano detect a track? I had 
great faith in Pepe, but yielded to despair, and talked 
about passing the night on the sand, in the hollow of a 
medano. The guide was a man of reticence, and said 
nothing. Whilst he was alighted, his horse moved round 
him, and I saw at once that his bearing was lost. To 
preserve this, I took special care to keep the head and 
tail of my macho bearing at right angles to our former 
course, Pepe had been steering, he said, by a star; 
and he was, doubtless, a Chaldean of the Pampa. But 
the stars were rising to the zenith, and he might mistake 
his cynosure. I therefore preserved a point of departure, 
The aspect of the desert and sky is singular. You are 
in the centre of a circle, with a horizon around you. No 
where else than at sea, had I ever observed this pheno- 
menon. Undique celum et undique equor. In every 
direction we were hedged around with palpable dark- 
ness. 

Pepe had not read Plato; but he “ reasoned” better 
than the Athenian would have done, ina Pampa. When 
all signs of dung and dirt had failed him, he quietly 
said, “ esperen vmds,” stand still, gentlemen ! and off he 
whirled into the darkness visible. We were thus a 
point dappui for the guide, for he could fall back upon 
us, by halloing pretty sharply. Away he rode, elatter- 
ing in the distance. He, evidently, was making a 
circle, to judge by the sounds which floated upon the 
breeze. The direction in which we had been steering, 
thus far, kept the wind in our right eye. As we now 
stood, it was in our back. Presently we heard a shout 
from Pepe, and knew atonce that he had discovered the 
trail, We soon joined him, and resumed our journey. 

The Colonel told me that it was not uncommon for 
the vaquianos to lose the track, and to pass the night on 
the Pampa. By day, the heat is most intense, and In- 
dians on foot not unfrequently perish. He had led a 
company across this desert not long before, and lost six 
men. 

The night was wearing away. Que hora? (what 
o’clock is it?) I asked of Pepe. He looked at the south- 
ern constellation of the cross, and said it was past mid- 
night, for the cross begins to bend downwards. Hum- 
boldt says that midnight was often announced to him 
by the Indians who watched the Holy Cross. I too 
have watched this constellation with all the devotion of 
a Chaldean worshipper, in the “ plain of Shinar.” I 
have felt the “‘ sweet influences of the Pleiades,” and 
gazed on the “ bands of Orion.” In the land of Canaan, 
as on the Pampas of Peru, I have bowed in humility 
and grateful admiration to Him who established these 
ordinances of the skies. 

We had reached the second range of the Cordilleras, 
when the moon rose aboye the wavy ridges of the 
sierra, and threw her silver light upon our path. In 
the gorges of the mountain we passed tinkling requas, 
that had set out from the Tambo thus early for Arequi- 
pa, to cross the Pampa before the extreme heat of the 
day. A little before three o’clock we reached the 
Tambo. I hastily left macho to the care of Pepe, and 
threw myself upon a pallet, with my clothes and boots 
on, and slept till five o’clock. 
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Two hours was an unrefreshing modicum of sleep, 
after sixty miles ride. I was aroused to renew my labors. 
“We must get through the Quebrada,” said the Colo- 
nel, “before the heat of the day renders it impassable.” 
I protested, and proposed to follow on to Arequipa in 
the evening. But there was no guide to accompany 
me, and the city was thirty miles distant. I saw my 
position, and with grace yielded to necessity. 

Tambo is a Qichua or Peruvian word, corresponding 
to caravanserai in Persian. When Pizarro conquered 
the country, he found royal Tambos on the road from 
Quito to Cuzco. Our Tambo was established and is 
maintained by the merchants of Arequipa for the con- 
venience of commerce. Water and all provisions for 
men and beasts, are brought from Arequipa by night. 
It is here that one may utter the jeremiad, “ our water 
is bought, and our wood is sold unto us.” My bill, 1 
think, amounted to two dollars, of which one dollar was 
for water, for macho and myself. A medio (six cents) 
the bottle, is the fixed price. A poor borrico or ass, will 
get only two bottles of water between Arequipa and 
Islay. This allowance is a law of the requa. 

Our host had our chupe ready at five o’clock. Chupe 
isa composite dish of eggs, potatoes and cheese, and 
very savory it is! The inmates of the Tambo, were 
our host and his “ assistente,” or help, who officiated 
chiefly as cook. Pedro, the “help,” recognised in R. 
his former commandant. After an interchange of kindly 
expressions, Pedro said, with a cunning expression of 
eye, “‘ Senor Coronel, vmd no ha hecho todavia, una revo- 
lucion ?”—“ Colonel, have you not yet got up a revolu- 
tion?” RR. replied by a shake of the head and a 
spoonful of chupe. To me, who affected not to notice 
the question, it was full of meaning. It fully illustrated 
the character of the military men of this devoted country. 
One of our public agents was ordered to leave Buenos 
Ayres, because he used to ask, every morning, who was 
President? Ihave heard officers in Peru, when com- 
plaining of their grievances, exclaim, “‘ Caramba! yo me 
haré Presidente”—by Jove! I’ll make myself President. 
The Presidency is a sort of panacea for every ill. 

“Pedro!” I said, “are not you and Gregorio very 
lonely here in this desert ?” 

“ Yes 1? 

“ Do you never quarrel ?” 

“ A veces’’—sometimes ! 

“ What do you do then?” 

“* No le hablo mas, tampoco, no lo veo”—why then I nei- 
ther see him, nor speak to him. 

The doctrine of Hobbes was rather sustained in this 
case of two isolated men in a desert. 

The quebrada, which opened our road through the 
second range of the Cordilleras, was six leagues in ex- 
tent. We reached its debouché at meridian, upon the 
extreme summit of a sierra. The Pacific was visible 
from this point, eighty miles distant. The edge of the 
sierra was here very sharp and narrow, and it sloped 
down on either side most precipitously. The wind 
blew strongly ; and whilst I was looking down the 
mountain into the deep vallies below, vertigo seized 
me, and I sunk to the ground. To avoid a recurrence 
of this malady, I walked down to the next valley, 
whilst Pepe led my mule. I should infer, from compa- 
rison, that the Cordillera at this point is 10,000 feet 


The ravine which we had just passed was literally 

strewed with skeletons of beasts. It isa valley of dry 

bones, Now and then we passed a solitary borrico, 

which had been left behind to die, having been unable 

to keep up with the tropa. Poor beasts! as we passed 

them by the road side, standing listlessly, with their 

long ears drooping, they attempted to bray—perhaps 

they addressed our humanity. Their death is here at 
least undisturbed by birds or beasts of prey—for across 
this desert ‘‘ the fowl findeth not a path.” 

The smoky crater, and the snow-capped summit of 
the volcano, were now before us, and the town of Are- 
quipa could not be far distant. We had ascended the last 
ridge of the sierra by a precipitous, zigzag path, when 
suddenly the valley of Arequipa fell upon the admiring 
and astonished vision. A meandering stream of limpid 
waters thridded a plain of emerald verdure. The green 
fields were dotted with white and sparkling cottages, 
embosomed among umbrageous trees, whose leaves 
were playing with the Jambent breeze. Beautiful pic- 
ture! as it was first painted upon my enchanted view. 
In the deserts of Arabia, the sensual prophet could 
promise no greater attractions to his followers, in their 
Paradise, than “ gardens, through which run rivers of 
water.” An earthly paradise is the valley of Arequipa 
to the weary traveller of the Pampa! We planged into 
the green fields; and at the first azequia or aqueduct for 
irrigation, we slaked our thirst in the glancing stream, 
Under the shade of a weeping willow, by the murmurs 
of the purling, laughing waters, I found an intensity of 
enjoyment, which sprung from recollections of the 
Sahara, which I had just passed. This moment will be 
among the most enduring and pleasurable recollections 
of my life. OR: 

We rested at the village of Tiovaya. A Cholo far- 
mer prepared us a chupe, and his pretty daughter served 
us with a picante and chicha. A picante isa sauce of 
cayenne pepper, which increases the taste for chicha. 

At a later hour of the evening we set off for the town 
of Arequipa, into which we proposed to enter at night. 
It had thus far been concealed from us by a low range 
of hills. Whilst winding round their base, the town 
gradually expanded to our view, the loveliest picture of 
imagination. Its white and sparkling houses were 
nestling at the foot of the volcano, and sportively re- 
flecting back the last rays of the sun. The green, 
emerald fields smiled in freshness and abundance, pre- 
senting a pleasing contrast to the brown hills which 
walled in the happy valley. It was a scene for the 
daguerroscope to seize its flitting lights. 

Amidst this scene of surpassing beauty, 1 forgot my 
fatigue ; our beasts, strange to say, went over the last 
miles of the road, at a hand-gallop, with astonishing 
vigor. By twilight we crossed a stone-bridge over the 
river Chile, and entered the town. I alighted at the 
residence of J. Moens, Esq., United States Consul, to 
whose hospitalities 1 was warmly invited; whilst R. 
proceeded to embrace his lovely wife, the Senorita 
Tomasita. 

Arequipa being the first stage in my-journey across 
the Andes, [ will also make it the first stage of my nar- 
rative. The passage of the Cordilleras, the Pampas and 
Quebradas, has been attended with so many difficulties 
and adventures, that I could scarcely be expected to 
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the journey is ended, the Poncho and spurs thrown off, 
and when the traveller has refreshed himself with a 
bath, these subjects may be quietly treated in his cabi- 
net. 

I cannot omit one fact, for the benefit of the Anglo- 
Saxons, the “ greatest land-robbers of the human race,” 
that land sells for twelve hundred dollars the acre in 
the valley of Arequipa. They may, therefore, abandon 
all idea of sliding down upon Peru. The valley of 
Anahuac is more feasible. This fact, learned by tra- 
vel, is rather more important than Lord Charlemont’s 
snake. 

To-morrow I shall cross the Andes, by the region 
called ‘‘ despoblado,” the unpeopled. Another desert ! 


Cras, ingens iterabimus equor. 


Fluvanna county, Va. w. B. H. 





THE FIRST POLAR VOYAGE. 
A BALLAD. 


BY S. M. JANNEY. 


In the year 1553, the merchants of London fitted out three ves- 
sels under the command of Sir Hugh Willoughby, to seek a pas- 
sage to India by passing around the continent of Europe to the 
North East. 


High were thy hopes, brave Willoughby, 
And gay ‘thy gallant crew ; 

When like a sea-bird, to the gales 

Thy vessel spread her snowy sails, 
And o’er the waters flew. 


For never yet had vessel sped 
On that adventurous way, 
When valiantly ye ventur’d forth, 
Around the bleak and frozen north, 
To seek the fam’d Cathay. 


How oft had ye in Fancy’s dreams, 
Beheld that region fair, 

The clime for which Columbus sought, 

The land from whence de Gama brought, 
His treasures rich and rare. 


Onward towards the Northern Sea 
The gallant vessels fly ; 

And now fair Albion’s island green, 

So long, so fondly watch’d, is seen 
Fast fading from the eye. 


Methinks on that dear spot they cast 
Their last long lingering gaze, 

And while it dimly fades away, 

How oft does memory backward stray, 
To scenes of former days. 


For as the haze-encircled shore 

Looms loftier to the sight, 
So through the gathering mist of years, 
Each pictur’d scene of youth appears 
A vision of delight. 








But onward still their course they steer, 
Near Norway’s rocky shore, 

Where many a craggy isle is found, 

And where the mighty Maelstrom’s sound 
Is heard with ceaseless roar. 


Emerging from that dangerous coast, 
More gaily do they steer ; 

But soon the sky is overcast, 

And o’er the wave the northern blast, 
Sweeps with a wild career. 


Rushing and roaring thro’ the shrouds 
The mighty tempest comes,— 

No gleam of light can they descry, 

Save where in surges toss’d on high, 
The sparkling ocean foams. 


*T was then the great commander show’d 
His high and dauntless soul : 
“Brave consorts follow on,”—said he ; 
“Keep off the shore upon your lee, 
“ And steer towards the pole.” 


But ah! what dangers gather round, 
The valiant Willoughby, 

His consorts gone, his reck’ning lost— 

Bereft of hope, and tempest toss’d, 
He roams the polar sea. 


Hark now! that long and dismal howl, 
Amid the tempest’s roar— 

’Tis from yon ice-encircled bay, 

Where wolves are howling round for prey, 
On Nova-Zembla’s shore. 


That ice-bound barren coast they leave, 
And westward steer their way ; 
Round Russian-Lapland cold and bleak, 
They coast along, and vainly seek, 
A safe and sheltered bay. 


But now the storms of sleet and snow 
Are round them gathering fast ; 
Dread W inter here has fixed his throne, 
And o’er these icy regions blown 
His wild terrific blast. 


The sun scarce rising to their view, 
Has shed a glimmering light ; 

But now succeeds the wintry gloom, 

And day, no more for months to come, 
Shall dawn upon their sight. 


Oh! cold and dreary is that clime, 
Beneath the polar star ; 
And through that long and tedious night, 
How oft does Fancy wing her flight, 
To home and friends afar. 


But never more brave Willoughby, 
Shall home or kindred claim—- 
Death’s icy hand is on him now, 
Cold as the marble is his brow, 
And stiff his manly frame, 
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His gallant crew, around their chief 
Like icy statues stand ; 

And with their lives have passed away, 

The golden dreams that led astray 
That bold adventurous band. 


’Tis ever thus with human hopes, 
How bright soe’er they be ; 

If bounded by the present life 

Our course must be with dangers rife, 
On time’s tempestuous sea. 


But ah! there is, to cheer the soul, 
A region more sublime, 

Brighter than India’s fairest day, 

And richer far than fam’d Cathay, 
Is that perennial clime. 


To guide us to that destined shore 
Truth’s polar star is given ; 
Conscience, our compass, points to this— 
And for our chart, the Bible is 
A precious boon from Heaven, 


Occoquan, Va, 1839. 





THE SPANIARDS; 
THEIR CHARACTER AND CUSTOMS. 


Spain, the land of chivalry and romance, and the 
country of the Cid, of Cortes and Pizarro, has always 
been a subject of interest and inquiry to the scholar and 
the traveller. And yet, after all that has been said and 
written about the country, and after the numerous vis- 
its that have been made to it, Spain still seems to be a 
region unexplored; the genius and character of the 
inhabitants are not generally understood; and the no- 
tions entertained in regard to their manners and cus- 
toms, are often vague and inconsistent. The fact is, 
that till the beginning of the present century there has 
been but little intercourse, at least ina philosophic point 
of view, between the Spaniards and the rest of Europe. 
The want of good roads and accommodations, and the 
risk of falling a prey to the ruthless banditti of the 
mountains, were circumstances that fully justified, at 
one time, the reluctance of travellers to a journey into 
Spain. The jealous and despotic spirit of the govern- 
ment, and the little knowledge there was then abroad 
of the Spanish language, now so much studied and ad- 
mired, increased that reluctance, and effectually check- 
ed all the impulses of curiosity. It was not to be ex- 
pected that these difficulties would be removed by a 
people who seldom stirred from home, and whose inter- 
course with foreigners was, till of late, so rare, that a 
Spanish traveller might have been considered a pheno- 
menon. Nor is ita matter of surprise that even within 
their own territory the excursions of this people should 
have been so limited as we know they were; for cer- 
tain it is that at no very distant period a journey from 
Madrid to Cadiz, was an undertaking of not less con- 
sideration, expense and danger, than a voyage at the 
present day from New York to Liverpool. Under 
these circumstances, and isolated as they have been for 
a long time, what wonder that the Spaniards, in a mo- 


——— 


ral sense, should have attracted so little attention, or that 
they should retain in full relief those peculiarities and 
shades of character which distinguish them as a nation ? 

This fact is singularly exemplified by their adherence 
not only to their ancient customs and dress, but to their 
ancient feelings and inclinations, 

The village Hidalgo of La Mancha is to be found 
in that province with the same dress, and in the obser- 
vance of the same habits, as are described by the inimi- 
table Cervantes. Many a Sancho, too, may be still 
seen there with his montera cap on one side of his head, 
sitting on the rump of a donkey, and ever and anon 
tossing to his mouth the leathern bota, or bottle, full of 
Yesses or Valdepenas. 

[The native of Asturias, though poor and oppressed, 
is still proud of his descent from that brave and hardy 
race who never suffered foreign foe to set foot within 
their territory, and who so successfully bade defiance to 
the Roman eagle and the Moorish crescent. The ex- 
ploits of Pelayo and the glories of Covadonga are 
themes which he yet dwells upon with pleasure. But 
with all this, and with the privilege of giving a title to 
the heir of the Spanish monarchy, the Asturian is the 
most humble and patient of his countrymen. He comes 
to Madrid while a youth, and adopts the profession of 
a water carrier, or a porter, as his fathers have done 
before him from time immemorial. After some years, 
and by dint of economy, he finds himself master of three 
or four hundred dollars, which to him is a world of mo- 
ney. He then retires to his province, buys a cow and 
a pig, gets a wife and a cottage, and settles down for 
life.] 

The gay and reckless Andalusian, has not yet re- 
linquished his taste for smuggling and bull-fighting, nor 
his abhorrence of every thing like vulgar industry and 
labor. And as he only wants money to squander it on 
his mistress, he generally selects the easiest and most 
expeditious mode of accomplishing his object, without 
much regarding the propriety of it. He has recourse to 
contraband, or he exhibits in the plaza ;* or, if these re- 
sources fail him, he takes to the road, and subjects the 
unwary passenger to involuntary contribution, An 
intelligent observer can easily discover vestiges of the 
oriental origin of the Andalusians. The amorous and 
chivalrous disposition of the native of this province, his 
taste for dress and finery, and the multitude of Arabic 
idioms which occur in his dialect, are all strong indica- 
tions of a Saracen extraction. ‘Lhe construction of 
their houses, with inner courts, refreshed by fountains 
and adorned with flower pots, and the narrow winding 
streets of their towns, also evince the truth of this re- 
mark. And to say nothing of the large black eye and 
swarthy skin of the peasant, how is the handkerchief 
he wears constantly on his head to be accounted for un- 
less it be considered as a relic of the Moorish turban ? 
In speaking of the Andalusians, a Spanish writer says, 
that they are ni bien Moros ni bien Cristianos; not ex- 
actly Moors, nor yet in reality Christians. 

Jealous of his independence, and proud of his advan- 
tages, the Biscayan affects to look upon himself as be- 
longing toa different nation from the Spaniards, and 
only gives to the king of Spain the title of Lord. Woe 
to the minister that should attempt to impose taxes on 
him, or to raise a conscription there ; he might as well 
*In the bull-fights. 
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beard a lion in his den. Trade, navigation, the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and the preservation of his liberties, 
are the objects which absorb the faculties of the Bis- 
cayan, who, to his credit be it said, is frank, hospitable 
and courteous, 

The native of old Castile is perhaps the most amia- 
ble character of all. He is still remarkable for that 
gravity and dignified manner, and that delicate sense 
of honor, that pundonor, for which the inhabitants of his 
provinee were proverbial ; and the appellation of “ old 
Castilian” is even now assumed with pride, and ad- 
mitted with complacence. 

The Spaniards not only differ in a wonderful degree 
from the rest of Europe, as a nation, but are remarkable 
for the difference which exists among themselves as 
natives of separate provinces. It may be asserted with 
confidence, that there is less similarity between an An- 
dalusian and a native of Asturias, than between a 
Frenchman and an Englishman. This discrepancy is 
strikingly apparent in the existence among them of a 
variety of dialects; for, while the Castilian speaks the 
Spanish in all its purity, the Biscayan expresses him- 
self in a language as unintelligible to his neighbors as 
the Irish is toa Londoner. The Valencians and Cata- 
lonians have, in like manney, a dialect of their own, 
consisting of a medley of French, Latin and Spanish 
words, which it is as difficult to understand as it is im- 
possible to learn. The same may be said of the Andalu- 
sian, who speaks a Spanish corrupted by a multitude of 
Arabic idioms, and whose accent has something in it 
peculiar and perhaps graceful, which he is supposed to 
have derived from his conquerors, the Moors. 

There are in the Spanish character certain fine points, 
certain distinguishing features, which are highly honor- 
able to the nation. That chivalrous spirit which shone 


“with so much lustre in the days of Ferdinand and Isa- 


bel, is not entirely extinguished. They are a people 
susceptible of great enthusiasm ; and when influenced 
by religious motives, or by national pride, their exer- 
tions are prodigious. If there were a head to direct, 
there would be no want of hands to execute; and had 
Napoleon had one hundred thousand Spaniards to com- 
mand, he might to this day have been Emperor of the 
French. But these brilliant qualities are, to a certain 
degree, neutralized by defects too obvious to be over- 
looked. The energies of a Spaniard are not easily awa- 
kened. There isa listlessness and apathy of disposi- 
tion about him, in ordinary circumstances, which lie 
like a dead weight upon his faculties, and often disap- 
point the most flattering expectations; there is an 
aversion to every thing like innovation, an adherence 
to old practices and old ideas, and a baneful spirit of 
procrastination, which are a clog to his progress in civi- 
lization, and retain him, as respects the useful arts, far 
in the rear of every other nation. 

In point of education, that of a Spaniard generally 
approaches one of the two extremes of great ignorance 
or great learning. And even this learning, great as it 
is in some branches, is often attended by a singular 
want of knowledge in others. A profound theologian, 
a doctor of laws, or a man deeply versed in the dead 
languages, will sometimes be found so ignorant of geo- 
graphy, as to ask whether Philadelphia is in Europe or 
America, and perhaps to doubt whether the English 
language is that of the citizens of the Uunited States. 
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It cannot be denied, however, that of late the diffusion 
of knowledge in Spain has made some progress; and 
it is possible, that under the present more liberal order 
of things, this country may in a few years raise herself 
to a level with the rest. 

The education of femalesin Spain is of course still more 
limited than that of the men; but it is alsoa fact that 
they can do with less instruction than any other wo. 
men in the world. Introduced into society almost from 
childhood, a Spanish girl, while yet in her teens, can 
assume, when she pleases, all the formality and se- 
dateness of a matron, will do the honors of the house 
in the absence of her elders, receive a visit, and re- 
turn a compliment, without being embarrassed. There 
is a natural grace and good breeding, an intuitive sense 
of decorum, about a Spanish lady, which supplies the 
want of a refined education. Nature seems to have done 
every thing for her; to art her obligations are but few. 
The Spanish ladies possess also a talent for conversa- 
tion; and the ease and volubility with which they 
maintain it, issurprising. This perhaps is owing to the 
richness of the language, which, like that of the orien- 
tals, is figurative and diffuse in a high degree. Witha 
Spanish lady an idea conceived is an idea expressed ; 
there is no study or affectation in the choice of phrases ; 
and with the aid of an animated countenance and an 
eye glowing with expression, she imparts an interest to 
trifles, and is pleasing and even fascinating. Dancing 
and music, are accomplishments which, in Spain, many 
young ladies acquire of themselves. Drilling and dumb 
belles, and masters of marche et tenue, are things which 
they have no idea of, and which will never give to the 
girls of other countries the graceful walk and carriage of 
a Spanish girl. The women of Spain possess lively 
imaginations with but little sentiment ; they love ar- 
dently, but not long; a broken heart is a very rare 
thing with them; and if in other countries girls die of 
love, they certainly never do so in Spain. 

One observation more is necessary before finishing 
this brief sketch of the character and manners of the 
Spaniards, which is, that their national characteristics 
are to be sought for among the peasantry and the mid- 
dling classes in theinterior. In the sea-ports and at the 
capital, their intercourse with foreigners has rendered 
them quite a different people; and so wide is the dif- 
ference in the state of society between the two classes, 
that in passing from Madrid to Toledo, a distance only 
of forty miles, the transition is like the lapse of a hun- 


dred years. 
G. W. M. 





LIFE. 


The life of an ordinary man presents but few events 
of magnitude: it is a succession of details—and our 
happiness is to be sought for at home, not abroad—in 
the common course of every-day life, not in affairs of 
‘great pith and moment”—in the book, the companion, 
the work and the recreation of to-day, and not in the 
golden dreams of romance. 

- c. C 

Petersburg, Va 
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CURRENTE-CALAMOSITIES; 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE*MESSENGER. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE TREE ARTICLES.” 


NO. VIII. 
ANOTHER SUMMER-DAY IN THE WOODLANDS. 


The Palisades on the Hudson! Taking up our books,— 
your books, WittiAm and Mary Howirr !—where we 
laid them down, at the close of that beautiful day in June,— 
and beginning with the “Boy’s Country Book,”—we will 
goon with our readings. But first asong from “ Birds and 
Flowers,” Mary! Sing this, called “Morning Thoughts.” 


‘¢ The summer sun is shining 
Upon a world so bright! 
The dew upon each grassy blade, 
The golden light, the depth of shade, 
All seem as they were only made 
To minister delight ! 


** From giant trees, strong-branchéd, 
And all their veinéd leaves; 
From little birds that madly sing, 
From insects fluttering on the wing, 
Aye, from the very meanest thing, 
My spirit joy receives! 


** ] think of angel voices 
When the birds’ songs I hear : 
Of that celestial! city bright 
With jacinth, gold and chrysolite, 
When, with its blazing pomp of light, 
The morning doth appear !”” 


A good beginning: and now for a look around us! When 
William penned the following lines, he must have had 
clairvoyance of the scenes in whose very midst we now 
stand. 

“As I followed my father silently up the ascending road 
on my gray pony, such scenes opened before me as I had 
never dreamed were to be seen in this world. The rocks 
on one hand went stretching away, till they made a sud- 
den turn, at one which resembled exactly an old castle 


tower; and at their feet there appeared a broad walk of 


natural grass between them and the river, so green, and soft, 
and smooth, no king’s garden ever looked so pleasant; and 
the river was so clear, and sent up such a softened mur- 
mur, that it was both like a picture, and like music!” Tue 
PALISADES. 

Why is it, my friends, that the content, the delight, the 
charm, the pleasure, the joy, with which we look abroad, upon 


bright with the confident hope of victory! Alas! what mul- 
titudes of the disappointed ! How solitary is success! “The 
racé is not to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, nor un- 
derstanding to men of skill!” And it were well, if it were 
only the aspirants to the various forms of greatness who ure 
blasted in their hopes. But Disappointment goes down into 
the humble and innocent vales of life. The Poor sees but 
one destiny with the Rich. When forest oaks yield, on the 
mountains, to the violence of the storm, the rooms sighs 
over his wasted labor on the plains ! 

But a few, iny friends, succeed! And, wane, benign 
as are your teachings, I will count pain for pain, and sigh 
for sigh, in the Palace and in the Cottage. Man tires of 
possession : he desires change: he prefers all he is not, all 
he has not, to what he is and has. Each blessing he gets, 
great as it may be, is less than it seemed to the eye of Hope. 
And why is this? Is it true, as “the wisest man” has said, 
that “All is vanity?’ No! 

It was true, to him, in a sense. All was vanity, when 
viewed without its legitimate end and object,—moral im- 
provement, culture, and upward advancement! In this 
view, nothing is vain,—every event of life, dark as it may 
seem to those who are of the “earth, earthy,” is mercy. 
Thus, what will prove but a shadow to him who extends his 
arms to embrace it, not actuated by the proper and only le- 
gitimate motives that should impel him, is full of substantial 
joy to him, whose eye is fixed upon the true goal. Life is 
never vain to those by whom it is understood. As a period 
within which to erect plans for permanent rest, it is as vain 
as a hair would prove, tried as a link to chain together and 
to support a system of planets. Asa sphere for the effort 
of mind it is vain, for its measure is finite and very uncer- 
tain. Nor is it the proper home of the Affections. Our 
loves drop, like lead, from our embrace, when loveliest, and 
there an end! 

We want,—we will have,—something more! Asking 
this more of life, we find it has it not to give! But we have 
not these desires for nought? Where shall we go to 
their gratification? The tendency of our souls’ de 
upward. Heaven opens before them. It expands to 
them. Our spirit spreads its wings to obtain the fruition of 
it, out of this bleak world, as yonder noble, bird, Mary, on 
his sublime flight for these warm, happy, summer ekies, 
sings joyfully there, “at Heaven’s gate.” 

Life belongs to the Man no more than the vapor that 
hangs over that city belongs thereto: And just as surely will 
it seem to him, one day or other, to be as vain a show. But 
take we up the book, again ! 

That day, William Howitt, you stole away from Ack worth 
school, with Harry Webb, to go visit Ned Tunstall, was such 
aday as this,—its counterpart! Read from page 244 of the 






such a scene as this, is never unmingled with melancholy 7 | “Country Book.” 


You answer truly enough, Mary, it is because we sym- 
pathise with our Kind. We are so constituted, that the 


“If ever there was a day of splendor and rejoicing beau- 
ty, it was that day. It was towards the latter end of June, 


woes, the sorrows, the misfortunes, nay, the very mistakes | the foliage was in its utmost luxuriance : the sky was of one 
of our fellow beings interest us almost as keenly as if they | fine transparent azure: the fields were full of flowery and 


were all our own. 
beautiful and inspiring, we are looking, “ from the loopholes 
of retreat,”’ upon that busy, bustling world from out of which 
we have just now come. There it lies before us. There; 
in yonder city, whose lofty spires, and glittering roofs are 
dimly seen through the summer sky,—there, absorbed in 
hurrying anxious occupation, is gomg on the noisy chace 
for wealth. The politician is fastening his wily threads 
around the hearts of the people, and enmeshing therein their 
honors. The statesman, in the full flush of encouragement, 
which the promises of the strong, and the wealthy, and the 


influential, have superinduced, is towering in his pride,— 


Here, surrounded by so much that is | odorous grass ready for the scythe; the wild rose and elder- 


flower waved in the breezy hedgé-rows, and flung their fra- 
grance far and wide: the lark was rejoicing in the air, the 
cuckoo floated from place to place, with its deepest and 
mellowest voice; the grasshopper raised its shivering note 
in the turf at our feet, and a thousand insects hummed and 
wavered around—e thousand creatures uttered voices of de- 
light. 

“He that knows—and whio does not know ?7—how full of 
gladness, and beauty, and wonder, all creation is to the 
heart of childhood—how entirely and intensely it lives in 
the present; having no habitual acquaintance with fear, or 





firm as the earth his onward step,—his eye, eagle-like, 
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calculations of coming weariness, and of the ficet passing 
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over the whole fairy-land horizon that it embraces—may 
judge with what exultation we turned from the dusty road, 
and scoured along the foot-path, through delicious fields, to- 
wards the abode of Ned; here running into the mowing- 
grass waist-high to where we beheld some lark arise or fall, 
in the hope of finding its nest; here peeping into bank and 
bush, here leaping along, singing some school chr ut, sor the 
easing of our pleasure-laden hearts.” 

What a beautiful description of a true summer’s day! 
Here is a poetical pendant for it, from the “ Birds and 
Flowers.” 


“* They may boast of the spring-time when flowers are the fairest, 
And birds sing by thousands on every green tree, 

They may call it the loveliest, the greenest, the rarest, — 
But the summer’s the season that’s dearest to me! 


*¢ For the brightness of sunshine ; the depth of the shadows; 
The crystal of waters; the fulness of grren, 

And the rich flowery growth of the old pasture meadows, 
In the glory of sumer can only be seen! 


**Oh! the joy of the Greenwood! I love to be in it, 
And list to the hum of the never-still bees, 

And to near the sweet voice of the old mother lJinnet, 
Calling unto her young ’mong the teaves of the trees! 


‘* Yes! the summer! the radiant summer’s the fairest! 

For greenwoods, and mountains,—for meadows and bowers; 
For waters, and fruits, and for flowers the rarest, 

And for bright shining butterflies, lovely as flowers !”? 


But, Mary, you have !ft out the prettiest verse,—the book, 
if you please! Here it is,—listen! I shall sing it to the tune 
of “I saw from the beach” — 


“ Then the mountains ! How fair! To the blue vault of Heaven 
Towering up in the sunshine, and drinking the light; 

While adown their deep chasms, all splintered and riven, 
Fall the far-gleaming cataracts, silvery white !?? 


If Apollo, envious, Mary, contest your claim to linger in 
the loveliest bower upon Parnassus, sing him that verse ! Or 
these: 


** | Jove the sunshine, every where ! 
In wood, in field, and glen, 
T love it in the busy haunts 
Of town-imprisoned men. 


**T love it, when it streameth in 
The humble cottage-door, 
And casts the chequered casement shade 
Upon the red brick floor. 


“T love it, where the children lie 
Deep in the clovery grass, 
To watch among the twining roots 
The gold-green beetles pass. 


**T love it, on the breezy sea, 
To glance on sail and oar, 
While the great waves, like molten glass, 
Come leaping to the shore ! 


** And when it shines in forest-glades, 
Hidden, and green, and cool, 
Through mossy boughs and veinéd leaves, 
How is it beautiful ! 


** How beautiful on little streams, 
When sun and shade at play 
Make silvery meshes, while the brook 
Goes singing on its way. 


**Ob yes! I love the sunshine ! 

Like kindness or like mirth 

Upon a human countenance, 
Is sunshine on the earth ! 





‘¢ Upon the earth ; upon the sea ; 
And through the crystal air; 
On piled-up cloud,—the gracious sun 


Is glorious, every where !” 


Match me this, if you ean, William, out of your “Country 
Book.” You seem confident: let us hear it! 

“What a quiet yet deep delight there is, in lying, on a 
warm summer day, and hearing the water run with a silvery 
lapsing sound, and seeing it throw little circles of light on 
the banks and the boughs above it: And to see the little 
shining flies with their long legs marching about on its sur- 
face; and others, like little beetles of bright blue steel, all 
in one place, keeping up such a dance of mazy intricacy as 
is wonderful. And to see the water-rats,”— 


Nay! William, you are cribbing from your wife. Fie for 
very shame! Suet me see if it is indeed all there, in the 
book! I ask your pardon,—go on. 


—“the water-rats come peeping out of their holes, and plop 
into the water: andthe fish dart past like arrows; or come 
up out of some deep place, all unconscious of your presence, 
and therefore as full of a quiet laziness as possible ; balanc- 
ing themselves on their slowly-waving fins, and rise up tothe 
very topof the water, in the face of the sunshine, and bask in 
it with an evident and intense delight, and then turn slowly 
down again ; or, at a glimpse of you, go off with a jerk and 
a dart, inconceivably swift. Aye, and to see allthe birds,— 
the blackbirds and the thrushes, that haunt such places, the 
little chiff-chaff, and the wren, and the kingfisher, skim- 
ming past with a quick ery, or sitting with his red breast 
full opposite you, on some old mud-covered bough over the 
brook, watching for his prey.” 

“ Let both divide the crown,”—for both have triumphed ! 
Out of those eight verses of Mary’s, and this last description 
of your’s, her husband! our Duocury and our FisHeEr could 
make nine such pictures! CHAPMAN shall illustrate each, 
on wood,—and what prettier gift will they show, over-sea, 
than this, about midsummer next ? 

What is this, on page 188 of the “Birds and Flowers?’ 
It seems appropriate to the present topic, and we will have 
it. It is called 


BIRDS. 


*¢ Oh the sunny summer time! 
Oh, the leafy summer time ! 
Merry is the bird’s life, 
When the year is in its prime! 
Birds are by the water-falls 
Dashing in the rainbow spray ; 
Every where, every where 
Light and lovely there are they ! 
Birds are in the forest old, 
Building in each hoary tree ; 
Birds are on the green hills ; 
Birds are by the sea! 


‘¢ On the moor and in the fen, 
*Mong the wortle-berrries green ; 
In the yellow furse bush, 
There the joyous bird is seen. 
In the heather on the hill; 
All among the mountain thyme; 
By the little brook sides, 
Where the sparkling waters chime ; 
In the crag ; and on the peak, 
Splintered, savage, wild and bare, 
There the bird with wild wing 
Wheeleth through the air. 


** Wheeleth through the breezy air, 
Singing, screaming in his flight, 
Calling to his bird mate, 





In a troubleless delight ! 
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In the green and leafy wood, 
Where the branching ferns up curl, 
Soon as is the dawning, 
Wakes the mavis and the merle ; 
Wakes the cuckoo on the bough, 
Wakes the jay with ruddy breast ; 
Wakes the mother ring-dove 
Brooding on her nest! 


** Oh, the sunny summer time ! 
Oh, the leafy summer time! 
Merry is the bird’s life 
When the year is in its prime! 
Some are strong and some are weak ; 
Some love day and some love night ; 
But whate’er a bird is, 
Whate’er it loves—it has delight, 
In the joyous song it sings; 
In the liquid air it cleaves ; 
In the sunshine; in the shower ; 
In the nest it weaves ! 


** Do we wake ; or do we sleep; 
Go our fancies in a crowd 
After many a dull care,— 
Birds are singing loud! 
Sing then linnet; sing then wren; 
Merle and mavis sing your fill ; 
And thou rapturous skylark, 
Sing and soar up from the hill ! 
Sing, oh, nightingale, and pour 
Out for us sweet fancies new ! 
Singing thus for us, birds, 
We will sing for you!” 


That visit of thine, in boyhood, to Spiderloft Chapel, 
William! How does it touch my heart; reminding me of 
many a summer-day of the kind, when summer-days were 
brighter and longer, and merrier, to me than ever they can 
be again! And how dost thou bring upon this cheek the 
blush of a shamed conscience, whilst thou art calling up to 
memory thy “ white fibs” which procured thee that holiday. 
Truly say’st thou, “the conscience is a thing very tender of 
itself in early youth :” and well can I understand thy mean- 
ing,—“‘ oh! sad, sad affair! I stopped my ears at these 
cries of conscience, but it was vain; it poured into my heart 
a sense of evil and condemnation, and then was still!’ 
Yes, “still” till now, when thou hast roused the sin up again 
from the bottom of thy heart, whither, like lead, it was 
sunken, to expiate it by confession and by warning thy 
readers against offending in like manner! 


I have often thought with what Brazen Impudence we,-—- 
I mean all mankind,—hourly infract the Golden Rule. The 
author of that rule will be content, if we but mind ourselves 
of it, with only the highest standard of Honesty. What we 
expect of others, with reason, is justthe measure of whatit is 
incumbent on us to perform; is it not? And yet, from that 
standard of regulating our conduct, so numercus are the de- 
partures, that there is not a man living who can be acquitted 
of this general charge. For instance ; can you tell me of 
any man who desires to be the object of other folk’s jea- 
lousy,—the butt of their wit,—to be depreciated in the es- 
teem of friends,—to have his words misinterpreted; every 
advantage taken of him; his honor wounded ; his faults be- 
trayed; his virtues overlooked; his motives misrepresent- 
ed? And yet, you and I know well enough—(?) too well! 
that this is all daily done by men whose pride is in their 
strict integrity. 

I bethink me of an example. It happened a few weeks 
since in yonder bustling city, and is not yet removed from 
before the public eye, as a matter of legal investigation. It 
is an instance of that fraud, which a diseased state of public 


a venal,—offence ;—a fraud against the revenue laws. Now, 
what are laws good for? What made for? Are they not 
the protectors of the life and property of this very individual 
who has evaded them? They keep the bandit from his 
blood, and the plunderer from his chest. Whoever justifies 
an evasion of one of these laws, authorises the evasion of 
others,—upon which depend all that he is, and has; and 
resting upon precisely the same authority. 

Hypocrisy,—and who is not occasionally hypocritical ?— 
is a most palpable violation of the Golden Rule. We all 
feel that we have a right to expect our fellow-men to deal 
openly and above-board with us,—do we not 7—a. E. D. 
And did it never strike you, Mary, how great an alloy of 
downright dishonesty there is mixed with what we call 
POLITENESS? Flattery! Affected Smiles! Pretences to 
great interest in others! False encouragement to hope for 
what we never will do! And so in what we call PROPER 
PRIDE! Pride, which forces us to recede from the place 
that of right belongs to us, and demands for us what we 
have no right to claim. 

I tell you what it is,—and you know it as well as, and 
better than, I.do,—my dear companions, we are, none of us, 
‘any better than we should be !”’ 
* * . * * * * 


* * 


But the shadows of evening are beginning to fall. The 
last glimmer of sunshine is rapidly fading from the yellow 
spires of the distant churches; the reflection of these woody 
hill-tops is lengthening upon the bosom of the river ; and it 
is time for us to wend our steps homewards. As Mary says 
so prettily, 


‘* We have sat in the shade of the mighty trees, 

While the summer noon was glowing, 

And have heard, in the depth of their undergrowth, 
The pebbly waters flowing. 

We have quenched our thirst at the forest-well, 
And ate of the forest-berry, 

And the time we have spent in the good green-wood, 
And our talk, and our song, were merry !” 


And now, we'll home,—to pleasant dreams and treasured 
hopes of many more SUMMER DAYS, TOGETHER, IN THE 
WOODLANDS ! J. F. 0. 


New York, July 31st, 1839. 





THE MOCKINGBIRD AND FAIRY. 


The Mockingbird particularly selects the hawthorn or sweet- 
brier to build his nest in, and during the months of June and 
July, sings both night and day. But during the night his notes 
are entirely different from his varied day song. They consist 
more ofa shrill whistle and chirping, excepting when attracted by 
some passing sound, which he will imitate with singular nicety, 
even to the cock’s crowing at midnight. 


A Fairy wrapt in a tulip cup, 
Which the night breeze gently was¢-rocking, 
Was roused from her dreams by the noisy chirp, 
From a sweetbrier bow’r 
Overhanging her flower, 
Where a bird was incessantly mocking. 


Oh! I’m cruelly teazed by that chattering bird— 
My rest is destroyed by his whistle. 
Attend me, sweet Minion! this night, on my word, 
He shall find his shrill shake ; 
From my bower he must take ;— 





sentiment has rendered almost a creditable,—at al! events, 


Wake my band from the down of yon thistle. 
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Fairy bell! coral trump! silver drum! pearl guitar! 
Raise a din in his ears, that his clamor will drown ; 
Drive him off, ’till his noise and himself are so far 
That I ne’er will again 
Be awoke by the strain 
Of my troublesome, boisterous, chattering clown. 


But alas! even plots laid by fairies, may fail, 
And their hopes and their pleasures be blighted ; 
Such a clamor now rose, that the fairy turn’d pale— 
Bell, trump, drum and horn, 
Each the bird mocked to scorn— 
In such music he vastly delighted. 


Sweet Minion ! [’ll die if I longer remain 
In this place. Sure by furies ’tis hunted. 
Under thorn or sweetbrier, | vow ne’er again 
Will I seek for repose, 
Rock’d in tulip or rose ; 
Ev’n the grass by their shade shall be stunted. 


F. 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK. 
NO. I. 


Behold me, my dear Messenger, seated quietly and 
cozily in my attic, with books and papers strown around 
me “in most admired disorder,” inditing my first epistle 
of a series intended for the especial delectation of your 
many fair and gentle readers! I would fain, here upon 
the brink and threshold of my better acquaintance with 
them, win their kind prepossessions and favorable re- 
gards. Though far away from their warm southern 
hearts, I would bring mine into genial communion with 
theirs, and draw, as it were, by the magnetic power of 
sympathy, to my distant nook, a portion of that gene- 
rous good-will, which is so bountifully dispensed to 
those who are near them. I shall write with a rapid and 
flowing pen, concerning the changes and chances of this 
“ great Babel ;” for, in the loophole of my retreat, I 
can mark all its ongoings and not feel its crowd. 

Seldom is there ever a wonder here which can boast so 
respectable a duration as that of “nine days;” the 
most important event would be forgotten in less than a 
week, were it followed by no continuing consequences, 
and it is never talked about for more than two revolu- 
tions of this sublunary sphere. A circumstance that 
would convulse a small town for months, passes over us 
in a single hour, leaving no more traces than the cloud 
which poured out the summer shower. We see the 
lurid flash of the lightning, hear the deep muttering of 
the thunder, feel the copious downfalling of the rain: 
but soon it is all over, and people come forth from their 
shelter, and, at most, observe “Quite a shower!” If 
another were to occur in ten minutes afterwards, there 
is every probability that the first would be forgotten. 
We are a thoughtless, hurrying race—we live only in 
the present—the past and the future are alike unre- 
garded. 

Take, as an illustration of my remarks, the state of 
effervescence into which our community was stirred a 
little more than a year since, by the success of Atlantic 
Steam Navigation. That was an event of the vastest 
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importance; probably nothing mightier could have 
happened than this linking together of two great 
realms—this bridging of the ocean—this approach to 
an annihilation of space and time—this stupendous 
triumph of human skill. And yet what was its effect? 
Did it agitate the river of commerce or change its 
course? Did it break up any great deep in social 
existence? No! it was simply averred that “a new 
era” had commenced. True enough—but what an era! 
Yet, so far as could be observed on the surface of affairs, 
there was some pitching and rolling, some tumbling of 
the billows, some foam—an effervescence, as we not too 
disparagingly called it—and then the usual smoothness 
succeeded ; that is, if a tide which is perpetually eb- 
bing and flowing can be smooth. Men talked about At- 
lantic Steam Navigation ; and editors wrote about it ; 
and the Mayor and Corporation and the ladies visited 
the “‘ Steamers ;” and crowds pressed upon the Battery 
railings to observe their arrival and departure ; and, 
after no great length of time, no more curiosity seemed 
to be entertained on this absorbing subject! Now, the 
coming and going of the “ regular line” of steam ships 
is no more noticed than those of the packets. 

I might go on and tell you of “the late commercial 
embarrassments”—(as the most terrible sequence of 
catastrophies that ever jarred the fabric of society is 
blandly designated,)—I might speak of the effects of 
“ the great fire,” and show, from the influence of such 
occurrences on the world that moves before my eyes in 
this city, how transitory are the convulsions that follow 
the mightiest shocks! But I am too much of a New 
Yorker to dwell upon “ hackneyed themes ;” and, with 
a feeling of self-reproach at having alluded at all toa 
past, that is older than yesterday, I turn me to the 
living and glowing present! 

Yet think not that [ mean to put fetters upon my 
humor. If I so choose, I will muse over broken co- 
lumns, prate of the ivy sere that clingeth about old 
ruins, and moralize over the sad fate of departed em- 
pires. With the author of ‘* Behemoth or the Mound 
Builders,” I will, if my mood so prompts, explore the 
vast cemeteries of ante-Columbian nations, delve into 
decayed charnels, disinter the fossil monuments of a 
gigantic race; heap flesh, thews, sinews and impene- 
trable hide on the bones of the devouring mastodon, 
making him taller than “ the mast of some high ammi- 
ral;” or, I will, in the balloon of my fancy, take an 
wronautic excursion to the gray tops of the Rocky 
Mountains, and return with a series of “ Views” like 
Sir William Stewart, or with the fins of stranded fishes, 
which, when beheld through the telescope of compara- 
tive anatomy, shall appear by the side of the whale’s, 
like the whale’s in juxta position with the minnow’s. 
Being relieved of that sentence, grandiloquent as its 
theme demands, I proceed to say brefly, I shall go 


‘From gay to grave, from lively to severe,”’ 


with heedless rapidity, and step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous, as often as it pleases me. I shall be pre- 
eminently discursive, and never digress—having no 
subject, I cannot digress, if 1 would—and I am glad of 
it, for I look upon digression as a piece of outrageous 
insolence on the part of an author, that the reader is 
bound to resent. 

Incidentally I have referred to the ‘* Views” of scenes 
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among the Rocky Mountains, brought to New York 
by Sir William Stewart. The worthy Baronet was so 
good as to permit of their exhibition upon the walls of 
“the Appelles Gallery of Painting and Sculpture.” 
They were fourteen in number, and executed with won- 
derful power and spirit, though by no means entitled to 
the estimate of finished productions. The artist’s name 
is Miller ; he is of Baltimore ; I am not certain whether 
he did not accompany Sir William to Europe, whither 
he has lately gone, and taken his pictures with him. 
He will feel great pride as well as pleasure in showing 
such evidences of his journeys, in the far wild West, 
to his English friends; and well he may, for two rea- 
sons. The first of these is, that the artist has made 
the Knight, with his long nose, a prominent figure in 
each scene ; always mounted on the same noble looking 
steed. This is permissible, and no more to be carped 
at than that Phidias should have chosen to chisel his 
name on the base of his statue of Jupiter. To make 
our simile correct, Mr. Miller should have been the 
person introduced ; but it matters not, a genius like his 
is secure of its ascendancy. A second reason for great 
inward satisfaction to Sir William Stewart, while dis- 
playing these fine paintings, must be the proofs, which 
they afford, of that remarkable enterprise and lofty 
spirit, which led him to undergo the fatigues and perils 
of a journey to those royal dominions of Nature. He 
is said to be possessed of a very large fortune and to 
have elected to expend it in this novel way—certainly 
much more striking than if he had made Lerd Elgin his 
“illustrious predecessor,” and broken noses arid arms 
and legs from every statue that the Goths and Vandals 
had spared for a more ignoble sacrilege. Instead of 
indulging his love of the beautiful among objects of 
virtue in Italy and Greece, he chose to obey the dictates 
of a grander taste; and in the manifestations of Na- 
ture’s works, he experienced a more elevated delight 
than he could have derived from the discovery of the 
finest specimens of ancient Art. It is said that Sir 
William returned to England, deeply impressed with 
the grandeur and magnificence of American scenery, as 
well as imbued with a respect for our institutions and 
national character. The testimony of one true gentle- 
man, like Sir William Stewart, is worth a thousand 
books by your Halls, Hamiltons and Fiddlers; and 
if we are not greatly mistaken, the result of his excur- 
sion will be to stimulate others, like himself, to tread 
the same strange and wild regions of adventure. It is 
now becoming more and more fashionable for English 
ladies and gentlemen of rank to visit our shores; and 
the desirable consequence must be to ameliorate and 
refine our customs and manners, and to produce that 
interchange of pleasant thoughts and kindly sentiments 
which is the best bond of national as it is of social 
friendship. Within the past year, the Countess of 
Westmoreland has been residing for many months in 
New York, and she has moved freely and unosten- 
tatiously in our elegant circles, and been treated with 
that deference which is due to the station she occupied 
in her own country, and which can always be extended 
without servility, or any compromise of that republi- 
can simplicity which is justly regarded with us as the 
surest indication of good breeding. 

AsI mean that my letters shall possess one unques- 
tionable claim at least to the attention of your readers, 





viz. that of brevity, I cannot, my dear Messenger, so 
dilate on the topics that rise to my mind, as I could 
wish. You will not, however, expect me on one occa- 
sion to take you to all the attractions of amusement, 
which are now offered both to citizens and sojourners 
in this goodly Gotham. But I will speak of some, and 
if you opine that it will confer pleasure upon yourself 
and your friends, to resort to them in my poor society, 
I shall be very happy in a subsequent number to play 
the chaperon, 

Sully’s full length portrait of Victoria, in her corro- 
nation robes, ascending the steps of her throne, is now 
on exhibition in Broadway. This is a copy, the pro- 
perty of the artist, and displayed for his own private 
emolument. The original, belonging to the St. George’s 
Society of Philadelphia, is in Boston, and the receipts 
from visitors there are to be appropriated in aid of the 
funds of the Society, the benevolent aim of which is to 
assist destitute Englishmen. You cannot have failed 
to notice the long account of an arbitration given ona 
dispute, which arose between Mr. Sully and the mem- 
bers of the St. George’s Society, as to the ownership in 
the copyright, patent or invention of this picture, It 
appears, that had not the artist been introduced by the 
petition of the members to her majesty, the portrait 
never could have been taken. T'wo of the arbitrators 
seem to have decided in favor of Mr. Sully; the third 
gives very cogent, and so far as I am able to decide 
from a cursory investigation of the matter, sufficient 
reasons for his dissent. It seems to me that the mem- 
bers of the St. George stand towards Mr, Sully pre- 
cisely in the relation of publishers to an author. The 
author has a right, if he so wishes, to preserve a copy 
of his manuscript for his own use; but he has no right 
to sell that manuscript, already disposed of, to a second 
publisher. The value of the picture of the Queen 
consists in its singleness, so far as the public are to pay 
for seeing it. If Mr. Sully shows his for money, or so 
as to prevent the payment of money to the owners of 
the original, he clearly infringes their right and destroys 
the very purpose which they had in view in engaging 
and remunerating his services. It is no answer to this 
to say that the price given was inadequate. The time 
for such an objection went by with Mr. Sully’s accep- 
tance of the commission. Moreover, it should be con- 
sidered that he enjoyed the opportunity of acquiring a 
distinction, which, to an artist, is more valuable than 
fortune. The picture is said to be a likeness; but 
fault is found with its design as well as execution. Its 
parts are said to be out of harmony with each other— 
the upper part of the figure not to correspond with the 
lower. Dignity and repose mark the head and bust, 
while haste and a hurried step are displayed by the 
little lady’s unmentionables and feet. But I will say 
nothing further, till we go together, to see the original 
picture—which will soon be exhibited by the Society. 

Stouv’s statue of the Queen, to be seen at the Stuyve- 
sant Institute, is universally spoken of as a work of 
considerable merit. It is probably correct in propor- 
tion and stature—the feet do not appear so exquisitely 
small as those of its illustrious archetype. Of Catlin’s 
Gallery of Indian portraits, costumes, scenes, &c., in 
the same building, I may give you, by and by, a de- 
tailed account, although I am no connoisseur in art. [t 
will be better for Mr. Catlin that I am not. He has 
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been absent from the city with his collection for a year 
past, and has recently returned, advertising that he has 
made numerous additions. He is a man of real genius 
and large knowledge, and should not condescend to em- 
blazon himself after the style of medical empiricism. 
Many months ago, I read a letter from Mr. Spring 
Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer, giving permission 
to Mr. Catlin to enter his collection in England, free of 
duty, provided that they were not sold in the United 
Kingdom. Of this permission it would have been 
wisdom in Mr. Catlin to have availed himself. 

“There is one display now in the city, which, horribile 
dictu, is said to be of a place altogether shocking to 
“ears polite.” Of all climates, during the hot weather 
which is about to ensue, it may be supposed that that 
of “ The Infernal Regions” would be the most disa- 
greeable toa non-resident, Yet, such is the name held 
up to attract “‘ loafers” during the summer solstice! It 
has been wisely remarked that “ the worst use you can 
put a man to is to hang him ;” yet it seems hardly less 
cruel to exhibit his skeleton, afterwards, in the mimicry 
of a situation, supposed to be occupied by his soul. 
Among the pleasant concomitants of “ The Infernal 
Regions,” real skeletons of malefactors executed in 
Ohio are pleasingly enumerated! ‘‘ Oh, tempora! 
Oh, mores!” What will be, what can be, man’s lower 
invention, to torture money from the pockets of fools! 
Don’t imagine for a moment, Mr. Messenger, that I 
have been or intend to take you to a place like that! 
Heaven forbid! Such sights are splendid and sublime 
only in poetry. Itis very thrilling to read of 


*¢ Blue flames dancing on a dungeon floor.” 
Or of that Stygian lake 


‘¢ Whose every wave breaks on a living shore, 
Heaped with the damned like pebbles,” 


but extremely objectionable in reality or in representa- 
tion to gentlemen, who, like printers, know what it is 
to have “ the devil to pay.” 

In literature, New York is rapidily becoming the 
London of the United States. Authors now visit this 
metropolis in search of patronage and subsistence, as 
Crabbe went up to London. He must indeed be poor 
in capacity who cannot find sufficient literary employ- 
ment to keep him from starving. The “gray goose 
quill” is at best a poor instrument, with which to carve 
out a man’s way in this hard and noisy world; but 
that it can be wielded to better advantage here than in 
other cities of the union, the number of new books 
which emanate from our presses, abundantly testify. 
I have left myself but scant room, in which to dilate 
on this prolific theme ; it is too capacious to be included 
in the concluding segment of a letter. In the course of 
our correspondence I shall have much to say about 
books and authors. You may anticipate also some 
sketches of the most prominent personages, directing 
the periodical press. I believe the Editors are all at 
their desks, at present, with the exception of Col. 
Webb, who went to England in the Great Western. 
The Courier & Enquirer, however, does not seem to 
suffer the slightest paralysis in his absence ; for by the 
talents of his coadjutor, Mr. John O. Sargent, it is sus- 
tained with admirable vigor. The country, indeed, 
does not contain a more luminous, forcible and correct 
writer upon political subjects than Mr. Sargent. His 


style is formed upon the noblest models of the English 
school, and he has transfused into his manner not only 
the energy but the ease of such masters as Burke and 
Mackintosh. His wit, also, is as keen and brilliant as 
a Damascus blade and of as good a temper. But let 
me not anticipate my proposed sketches. 

As [ am about to finish my rambling epistle, I hear 
the booming of cannon. Does it announce the arrival 
of the Liverpool? It must—for this is Sunday even- 
ing, and no other event could cause such big-mouthed 
explosions. Hark! 1 hear another sound of more por- 
tentous omen. The bells are ringing for fire! I look 
from my window. The sky darkens and grows lurid 
with the ascending smoke, and the shooting flames, I 
must descend into the street and inquire the news. 

* * * * * * * 

Up in my attic once more, most excellent Messenger, 
to furnish you with another illustration of the rapidly 
shifting panorama of events, beheld by “ the lookers on 
here, in Vienna.” I meta gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance, who but a little more than two months since de- 
parted for England, Voici! returned in “the Liver- 
pool.” She brings good news about cotton—and to- 
morrow all Wall street will be delighted. The fire! it 
still rages—it has already destroyed the beautiful 
“Church of the Ascension”—(the church ministered 
to by Dr. Eastburn—him who was lately elected to and 
declined the Bishoprick of Maryland)—and many dwell- 
ing houses are crumbling into ruin beneath the rage of 
the destructive element. A friend, who was present, 
told me that he saw a small library of choice old books 
thrown pitilessly from the windows of a burning house! 
This loss excites my liveliest sympathies. Nothing 
can replace it. How I mourn for the poor owner! 
He has perhaps spent many days of his life in collecting 
these rare treasures, and now they are deluged in water 
and trampled under rude feet—all, all, even to the pre- 
cious little missal in silver clasps that he doated upon ! 

Addio! You see that I have chosen a simple title to 
these, my papers ; I might have fallen upon a stranger 
one, but not one which more plainly and directly told 
the truth. I “trust that I have a good conscience ;” 
nay, more—with uncle Toby I know that I have a good 
conscience. Therefore, with truth and without osten- 
tation, I may sign myself by a Latin name, expressive 
of that honesty which every man may modestly claim, 
and entreat you in your orisons to remember all the sins 
of Your faithful Prosvs. 


June 30, 1839, 





HINTS. 


Weare admonished to “ be swift to hear and slow to 
speak.” ‘Young people oftentimes reverse the rule— 
and are slow to hear, but swift to speak. 

It is well to be a good talker, but it is better to be a 
good listener. You can hardly please a man better 
than to listen to what he has to say. 

We may always find occasion to utter what we have 
to say—and it is generally more acceptable after we 
have heard out what others have to say. 

Compliments are more dangerous than censure. 








Petersburg, Va. c. Cc. 
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To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger : 

Mr. White,—The following article was written for, and indeed 
published, some years ago, in another journal ; that journal, 
however, being a distant one,I think it likely that very few, if 
any of your readers, have ever before seen it, and I therefore 
send it to you for reprint in the Messenger. Yours, *#* 


WINDOWS, 
CONSIDERED FROM WITHINSIDE. 


The other day a butterfly came into our room and 
began beating himself against the upper panes of a 
window half open, thinking to get back. It is a nice 
point—relieving your butterfly—he is a creature so 
delicate! If you handle him without ceremony, you 
bring away on your fingers something which you take 
to be down, but which is plumes of feathers; and as 
there are no fairies at hand, two atoms high, to make 
pens of the quills, and write “ articles” on the invisible, 
there would be a loss. Mr. Jeremy Bentham’s ghost 
would visit us, shaking his venerable locks at such un- 
necessary-pain-producing and reasonable-pleasure-pre- 
venting heedlessness. ‘Then, if you brush him down- 
wards, you stand a chance of hurting his antenna, or 
feelers, and of not knowing what mischief you may do 
to his eyes, or his sense of touch, or his instruments of 
dialogue; for some philosophers hold that insects talk 
with their feelers as dumb people do with their fingers. 
However, some suffering must be bazarded in order to 
prevent worse, even to the least and most delicate of 
Heaven’s creatures, who would not know pleasure if 
they did not know pain—for pleasure springs from con- 
trast; and perhaps the merrier and happier they are in 
general, the greater weight of pain they can bear. 
Besides, all must have their share, or how would the 
burthen of the great blockish necessity be equally dis- 
tributed: and finally, what business had little Papilio 
to come into a place unfit for him, and get to bothering 
himself with glass? Oh, faith! Your butterfly must 
learn by experience as well as your Bonaparte. 

There was he, beating, fluttering, flouncing—won- 
dering that he could not get through so clear a matter, 
(for so glass appears to be to insects as well as to men,) 
and tearing his silken little soul out with ineffectual 
energy. What plumage he must have left upon the 
pane! What feathers and colors strewed about, as if 
some fine lady had gone mad against a ball room door 
for not being letin! 

But we had a higher simile for him than that. “Tru- 
ly,” thought we, “little friend, thou art like some of 
the great German transcendentalists, who in thinking 
to reach at Heaven by an impossible way, (such at least 
it seemeth at present) run the hazard of cracking their 
brains and spoiling their wings forever; whereas, if 
thou, and they, would but stoop a little lower, and begin 
with earth first, there, before thee lieth open Heaven as 
well as earth; and thou may’st mount high as thou 
wilt, after thine own happy fashion, thinking less and 
enjoying all things.” 

And hereupon we contrived to get him downwards— 
and forth, out into the open air, sprang he—first against 
the trees before our window, and then over them into 
the blue ether—as if he had resolved to put our advice 
into practice. 

We have often had occasion to notice the fret and fury 
into which the common fly seems to put himself against 
awinduw. Bees appear to take it more patiently, out 
of a greater knowledge, and slip about with a strange 





air of hopelessness. They seem to “give it up.” 
These things, as Mr. Pepys said of the humanities at 
Court, “it is pretty to observe.” Glassitself is a phe- 
nomenon that might alone serve a reflecting observer 
with meditation for a whole morning—so substantial 
and yet so airlike—so close and compact to keep away 
the cold, yet so transparent and facile to let light in, the 
gentlest of all things—so palpably something, and yet 
to the eye and the perceptions a kind of nothing! It 
seems absolutely to deceive insects in this respect, 
which is remarkable, considering how closely they 
handle it, and what microscopic eyes we suppose them 
tohave. We should doubt, (as we used to do,) whether 
we did not mistake their ideas on the subject, if we 
had not so often seen their repeated dashings of them- 
selves against the panes, their stoppings, as if to take 
breath, and then their recommencement of the same 
violence. Itis difficult to suppose they do this for mere 
pleasure, for it looks as if they must hurt themselves. 
Observe in particular the tremendous thumps given 
himself by that great hulking fellow of a fly, that Ajax 
of the Diptera, the blue-bottle. Yet in autumn, in 
their old age, flies congregate in windows as elsewhere, 
and will take the matter so quietly as sometimes to 
stand still for hours together. We suppose they love 
the warmth, or the light; and that either they have 
found out the secret as to the rest, or 
‘*¢ Years have brought the philosophic mind.” 

Why should Mr. Fly plague himself any longer with 
household matters, which he cannot alter? He has 
tried hard in his time, and now he resigns himself like 
a wise insect, and will taste whatsoever tranquil plea- 
sures remain for him, without beating his brains or 
losing his temper any longer. In natural livers, plea- 
sure survives pain. Even the artificial, who keep up 
their troubles so long by pride, self-will, and the want 
of stimulants, contrive to get more pleasure than is 
supposed out of pain itself, especially by means of think- 
ing themselves ill-used, and of grumbling. If the 
heart (for want of better training, ) does not mach keep 
up its action with them, the spleen does, and so there is 
action of some sort: and whenever there is action, 
there is life; and life is found to have something va- 
luable in it for its own sake, apart from ordinary consi- 
derations either of pain or pleasure. But your fly and 
your philosopher are for pleasure too, to the last, if it be 
harmless. Give old Musca a grain of sugar, and see 
how he will put down his proboscis to it, and dot and 
pound, and suck it in, and be as happy as an old West 
India gentleman pondering on his suger canes, and ex- 
tracting a pleasure out of some dulcet recollection. 

Gamblers, for want of a sensation, have been known 
to start up from their wine, and lay a bet upon two 
rain-drops coming down a pane of glass. How poor 
are those gentry, even when they win, compared with 
observers whose resources never need fail them! To 
the latter, if they please, the rain-drop itself is a world— 
a world of beauty and mystery and aboriginal idea, 
bringing before them a thousand images of proportion 
and reflection, and the elements, and light, and color, 
and roundness, and delicacy, and fluency, and benefi- 
cence, and the refreshed flowers, and the growing corn, 
and dew-drops in the bushes, and the tears that fall 
from gentle eyes, and the ocean, and the rainbow, and 
the origin of all things. In water we behold one of 
the old primeval mysteries of which the world was 
made. Thus, the commonest rain drop on a pane of 
glass becomes a visitor from the solitudes of time. 
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A window, to those who have read a little in Nature’s | windows.” Yes, for the sake of air, (which ought to 
school, thus becomes a book, or a picture, in which her | be had night as well as day, in reasonable measure, and 
genius may be studied, handicraft though the canvass| with precautions,) and for the sake of excluding, or 


be, and little as the glazier may have thought of it. Not 
that we are to predicate ignorance of your glazier 
now-a-days, any more than of other classes. The gla- 
zier could probably give many a richer man information 
respecting his glass, and his diamond, and his putty, 
and let him into a secret or two, besides, respecting the 
amusement to be derived from it. 

But a window is a frame for other pictures than its 
own. Sometimes for moving ones, as in the instance 
of a cloud going along, or a bird, or a flash of light- 
ning ; sometimes for the distant landscape, sometimes 
the nearer one, or the trees that are close to it, with 
their lights and shades; often for the passing multi- 
tude. A picture, a harmony, is observable even in the 
drapery of the curtains that invest it, much more in 
the sunny vine-leaves, or roses or woodbine that may 
be visible on its borders or that are trailed against it, 
and which render a poor casement so pleasant. The 
other day we saw that beautiful plant the nasturtum 
trained over a very humble cottage window on several 
strings, which must have furnished the inmates with a 
screen, and at the same time permitted them to see 
through into the road, thus constituting a far better 
blind than is to be found in many great houses. Sights 
like these give a favorable impression of the disposi- 
tion and habits of the people within—show how supe- 
rior they are to their sophistications if rich, and how 
possessed of natural refinement, if among the poorer 
classes. Oh! the human mind is a fine graceful thing 
every where, if the music of nature does but seize its 
attention, and throw it into its natural attitude. But 
so little has “the schoolmaster” yet got hold of this 
point, or made way with it, and so occupied are men 
with digging gold out of the ground, and neglecting 
the other treasures which they toss about in profusion 
during the operation, (as if the clay were better than 
the flowers which it produeed,) that few make the most 
of the means and appliances for enjoyment that lie 

round about them, even in their very walls and rooms. 

Look at the windows down a street, and generally 

speaking, they are all barren—whereas the inmates 

might see through roses and geraniums, if they would; 
but they do not think of it, or not with loving know- 
ledge enough to take the trouble. Those who have the 
advantage of living in the country or the suburbs, are 
led in many instances to do better, though their neces- 
sity for agreeable sights isnot so great. But the pre- 
sence of Nature tempts them to imitate her. There are 
few windows any where which might not be used to 
better advantage than they are, if we havea little mo- 
ney, Or can procure even afew seeds. We have read 
an art of blowing the fire. There is an art even in the 
shutting and opening of windows. People might clese 
them more against dull objects, and open them more to 
pleasant ones, and to the air. Fora trifle of money, 
they might have beautiful colors and odors, and a pleas- 
ing task, emulous of the showers of April, beneficent 
as May; for they who cultivate flowers in their win- 
dows, (as we have before hinted,) are led instinctively 
to cultivate them for others as well as themselves ; nay, 
in one respect they do it more so; for you may observe, 
that wherever there is this “ fenestral horticulture,” (as 


admitting, what is to be seen out of doors. Suppose; 
for example, a house is partly opposite some pleasant, 
and partly some unpleasant object; the one a tree ora 
garden; the other, a grog-shop ora squalid lane. The 
sight of the first should be admitted as constantly as 
possible, and with open window. That of the other, if 
you be rich enough, can be shut out with a painted 
blind, that shall substitute a beautiful object for the 
nuisance; ora blind of another sort will serve the pur- 
pose; orif even a blind cannot be afforded, the shut- 
ters may be partly closed. Shutters should always be 
divided in two, horizontally as well as otherwise, for 
purposes of this kind. It is sometimes pleasant to close 
the lower portion, if only to preserve a greater sense of 
quiet and seclusion, and to read or write the more to 
yourself; light from above having both a softer and 
stronger effect than when admitted from all quarters. 
We have seen shutters, by judicious management in 
this way, in the house of a poor man who had a taste 
for nature, contribute to the comfort and even elegance 
of a room in a surprising manner, and, by the opening 
of the lower portions and the closure of the upper, at 
once shut out all the sunshine that was not wanted, and 
convert a row of stunted trees into an appearance of in- 
terminable foliage, as thick as if it had been in a forest. 
A window, high up in a building, and commanding 
a fine prospect, is a sort of looking out of the air, and 
gives asense of power, and of superiority to earth. The 
higher also you go, the healthier. We speak of such 
windows as Milton fancied, when he wished that his 
lamp should be seen at midnight in “some high lonely 
tower ;” a passage justly admired for the good nature 
as well as loftiness of the wish, thus desiring that way- 
farers should be the better for his studies, and enjoy 
the evidence of their fellow-creature’s vigils. But ele- 
vations of this kind are not readily to be had. As to 
health, we believe thata very little lift above the ground 
floor, and so on as you ascend, grows healthier in pro- 
portion. Malaria, in the countries where a plague of 
that kind is prevalent, is understood to be confined toa 
certain distance from the earth; and we really believe, 
thateven in the healthiest quarters, where no positive 
harm is done by nearness to it, the air is better as the 
houses ascend, and a seat in a window becomes valuable 
in proportion. By and bye, perhaps, studies and other 
favorite sitting rooms will be built accordingly ; and 
more retrospective reverence be shown to the “ garrets” 
that were once so famous in the annals of authorship. 
The poor poet in Pope, who lay 
66 high in Drury Lane, 
Lulled by soft zephyrs through the broken pane,” 


was better off there than if he had occupied the ground 
floor. For our parts,in order that we may save the 
dignity of our meditations, and at the same time give 
evidence of practising what we preach, we shall finish 
by stating, that we have written this article in a floor 
neither high enough to be so poetical, nor low enough 
for too earthly a prose, in a room made healthy by an 
open window, partly screened from the observation of 

assers-by, Py the thick foliage of various trees, over- 
ooking which, our eye is presented with at a distance, 
the tops of cottages and other dwellings, and, still fur- 
ther off, the tower of achurch. Some kindness of this 
sort, Fortune has hitherto never failed to preserve to us, 
as if in return for the love we bear both to nature and 





Evelyn would have called your window-gardening,) the art. And now that the sincerity of our good will bas 


flowers are turned with their faces towards the street. 





But “ there is an art in the shutting and opening of 


become known, let none dispute the aceount to whieh 
we may turn it for others, as well as for ourselves. * 
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LOVE UNCHANGING. 


And is it just or kind, my mother, 
To break my heart to soothe your own? 
And would you give me to another 
Than him I love and love alone? 
Shall I be false to every feeling, 
To every plighted word untrue— 
And with poor smiles my thoughts concealing, 
Bestow this wedded heart anew ? 


I never loved but once—no, never ! 
And when a heart like mine is given— 
It fondly loves and loves forever, 
Unchanging as the truth of Heaven. 
Before the sacred marriage-altar, 
With him alone, hand linked in hand, 
Sustained by trust that cannot falter, 
Dear mother, will your daughter stand! 


Then deem not that such love will perish, 
By any change, or time or chance, 
Or I can ever cease to cherish 
The thoughts you vainly call “ romance.” 
Undimmed will glow my true devotion, 
Now rendered to his dearest name; 
Unfaded bloom each sweet emotion, 
Through life, through life—the same, the same! 
PARK BENJAMIN. 





THE CONTRAST—A SKETCH. 
THE INFIDEL’S DEATH-BED. 


*Twas a dark and gloomy night in the depth 
of winter ; the ground was covered with snow, and 
but few dared to brave the bitter coldness of the 
midnight hour. In a wretched hovel, in one of 
the most infamous parts of New York, reposing 
on some musty straw, over which was spread a 
tattered blanket, lay the Jnfidel. A few coals, 
with which some charitable hand had filled his 
fireplace, shed over the scene a dim and gloomy 
light: by his bedside was placed a rude table, on 
which were some bottles of medicine ; a few torn 
garments lay scattered about the room, everything 
indicated the most squalid poverty Near this 
sufferer, dying from dissipation and want, sat a 
woman who had undertaken to nurse him. She 
often shivered and drew her cloak more closely 
around her, as the cold wind poured through the 
crevices of the crazy walls. 

There is something in the whistling of the 
wintry blast melancholy to all; it reminds the 
poor man of the hardships, the privations, and the 
sufferings he must undergo, ere the genial warmth 
of spring returns—it reminds the merciful rich 
man of the unhappy fate of the many who are 
exposed to its violence without a shelter for their 
heads ; it reminds the rich sensualist, as he calls 
for more blankets and a hotter fire, of future at- 
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tacks of rheumatism and gout. With that sooth- 
ing and delicate attention, so peculiar to woman, 
the nurse was bathing his feverish forehead ; but 
he heeded not—yet he was soon to appear before 
the judgment seat of that God whom he had 
insulted, whose followers he had reviled, whose 
religion he had scoffed, whose vengeance he had 
set at defiance, whose very existence he had de- 
nied. He was in a delirium; and his mind was 
wandering back to those happy days of childhood, 
when, free from guile, he had lived under the fos- 
tering care of a kind and religious mother. Later 
in life, when he had become more familiar with 
the world, and had begun to mix with young men 
of his own age, he had been ridiculed for his reli- 
gious impressions. At first he was astonished and 
shocked to hear their impious blasphemy, but soon 
his ear became familiar with it, and at last he was 
one of the most profane among them. But his 
thoughts were now in far happier days: he was 
talking with his mother and receiving her holy in- 
struction ; he heard her uplifting her silvery voice 
to Heaven in behalf of the wretched; he heard her 
whispering the words of consolation into the ear of 
the afflicted, and as she directed their thoughts to 
Heaven, asking them in the simple eloquence of 
scripture, “ Is there no physician in Israel? Is there 
no balm in Gilead?’ This dream was pleasant. In 
sickness, in sorrow, even in the hour of death, the 
memory of a mother’s love, of a mother’s kind- 
ness, of a mother’s anxiety, can drive away the 
mists of sorrow from the soul, with their cheering 
ray. 

His thoughts now reverted from those blissful 
scenes to the hours spent with his infidel compa- 
nions—ravings and blasphemies the most impious, 
poured from his lips; now he was in a public as- 
sembly, advocating infidelity, ridiculing, and (such 
is the vanity of man,) as he thought, disproving the 
holy faith of his fathers; now he recalled the 
time when he dared even to trample on the sacred 
volume of God ; and his dim eye saw the madden- 
ed populace follow his detestable example. Well 
might its remembrance convulse his frame with 
fresh agonies ;—he clenched his hand—he tore his 
hair, he exhibited all the gestures of despairing 
anguish, until wearied by excitement he sunk into 
a troubled repose. 

The morning dawned, dark, gloomy and cold ; 
a fit time for him to yield up his soul. The phy- 
sician came, inquired how he had spent the night, 
felt his pulse, shook his head, and announced to 
him that his last hour was nigh. The sinner now, 
for the first time, became sensible of his condition, 
and in vain endeavored to drive away his awful 
emotions. ‘‘ What is death?” said he; ‘tis but a 
release from this miserable world—there is no 
hell,—I have proved it—there is no hell—but if 
there is—Oh God! what is the fate of the sinner ; 
he lives unhappy, he dies miserable, and the flames 
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of hell torture his sight even in the hour of death.”’ 
The nurse, rude as she was, saw his mental tor- 
ture with pity, and urged him to look to Him who 
alone can save from destruction. But the name 
of his offended and injured God, only increased his 
blasphemies, and sunk him still deeper in the 
slough of despond. 

The door opened, and a companion who had 
first led him into the paths of vice, entered. The 
Infidel recovered himself for a moment: with a 
bitter smile he said, ‘‘ Behold thy work! thou hast 
done this.” The wretch approached, and began 
to pour into his ear his sophistical arguments. 
But the arguments of Infidelity, however effica- 
cious in health and prosperity, lose all their virtue 
when life is drawing toa close. The dying man 
became pale with rage: ‘‘ Leave me!” he cried. 
** Begone! you have poisoned my existence; you 
have directed my soul to hell; and dare you, in 
this hour, torture your victim!” The man slunk 
away rebuked, perhaps soon to die ihe same mise- 
rable death. ‘The Infidel’s delirium increased— 
he raved, he swore, he blasphemed, until the nurse 
unable longer to bear the horrid scene, fled, and 
left him alone to die! 

Tongue cannot tell the agonies of his last mo- 
ments—no friend to smooth his dying pillow, none 
to pay him ‘“‘even the poor tribute of a tear.” 
Suffice it to say, 


‘? He cursed his God—and died.” 


The physician returned in the course of the day; 
he was dead—yet still his clenched hand, his con- 
vulsed limbs, the unearthly expression of his 
countenance, and the distortion of his features, 
showed how fierce had been the conflict before his 
spirit left its earthly tenement— 


Truly, ‘* The way of the transgressor is hard.” 


THE CHRISTIAN’S DEATH BED. 


*T was a beautiful morning in the month of May, 
the vernal breeze was wafting the delicate per- 
fume of the rose and the orange-flower, through 
the window of the sick man. The sun had scarce 
begun to pour down his ardent rays, and the inva- 
lid’s feverish eye, wandering over the green plains, 
beheld at a distance the laborer slowly following 
his plough. All was peace and loveliness ;—the 
wren, with his subdued melodious voice, was 
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the south was sailing in monotonous rounds. The 
admirer of our lovely world, standing at the 
window of the sick man, beholding the beautiful 
prospect—the James dying away in the distance, 
its silver bosom occasionally dotted by a white 
sail, or obscured by the thick smoke of a steam- 
boat—would unconsciously exclaim, ‘“‘ How beau- 
tiful is nature !” 

All these met the view of the dying man—the 
fields whose culture he had superintended, the 
garden whose flowers he had planted ; the river on 
whose grassy banks he had so often strayed in 
pleasurable meditation ; the birds to whose songs 
he had listened with so much pleasure in health, 
and whose nests and tender young he had preserv- 
ed from the rude hand of the school-boy ; old Ce- 
sar, whom he himself had reared, who had followed 
and defended him in many perils—all these met 
his eye, and conspired, by their calming influence, 
to soothe his dying hours. He looked at his old 
friend, stretched out his emaciated hand to him, 
and whispered in the low tone of disease, ‘“‘ Here, 
Cesar;” the noble animal sprang through the 
open door in a moment, and licked his master’s 
hand. The old man was affected, he patted his 
favorite’s head, and turning to his daughter said, 
‘** Fanny, you will not leave old Cesar to starve, 
when I am gone :”’ She spoke not, but an eloquent 
flood of tears answered the question. The dog 
seemed to perceive that something sad was going 
on, and lying on the floor wagging his tail, he 
looked wistfully in the face of his master—a mas- 
ter, whom he should never more follow, except to 
the grave. Yes, his last hour was come; his 
family were all assembled at his bed-side, and his 
eye often rested with a fond look on his affectionate 
wife, and lovely daughter, holding in her arms 
her first born; neither did he spare a look of regard 
on his faithful body servant, giving vent, in a 
corner of the room, to his grief, in a sincere flood 
of tears. His mind was composed—he had par- 
taken for the last time, of that holiest of rites, and 
his soul awaited but the mandate of the Mighty 
One, to wing its way to scenes of far purer bliss. 
Yet one grief disturbed his dying hour—his son— 
his only son, was not there. He had, a year 
before, despite the entreaties of father, mother and 
sister, taken what property the liberality of his 
father had bestowed on him, and gone to one of the 
most dissipated Southern cities, whence many a 








soothing the ear; and from the topmost branch of | sad account of him reached his family. They had 


a neighboring tree, the mocking-bird was pouring 
forth bis inexhaustible stream of varied song. The 
clear whistle of the partridge was heard from the 
neighboring field ; the hen with anxious solicitude 
was calling her tender brood around her. The 
house dog, wearied by his watch during the night 


hoped that the seeds of religion, so early implanted 
in his heart, might still spring up; and had written 
him numerous letters assuring him of entire for- 
giveness, if he would return. The old man’s 
health sunk; and when he saw the hour of death 
was nigh at hand, he besought him in the most 


was enjoying a tranquil repose under the shade of | affectionate terms to come to him, that his eyes 


a large aspen. In the clear blue expanse of Hea- 


might not be closed forever, without one last fond 





ven, unobscured by a cloud, the lazy vulture of| took on his only son. 


They heard nothing from 
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him, and his coming was despaired of by all; yet 
still his father seemed to expect him,—and often as 
he felt that life was fast ebbing away, he would 
cast an anxious look down the noble avenue which 
led tothe house. ‘‘ Frank, my son,” muttered he, 
“will you not comply with the last request of 
your dying father?” A cloud would settle on his 
brow for a moment, but it would be immediately 
dissipated when he beheld his little grandson play- 
ing in childish glee with his mother’s dark ringlets. 
Again would he look down the avenue and heave a 
deep sigh. Not a word was spoken: they were all 
overwhelmed with grief. But now his anxious 
eye catches a glimpse of a horseman rapidly ap- 
proaching—joyously he shrieked, ‘° Tis Frank,’’ 
and, overcome by the violence of his emotion, 
fainted. When he recovered, he found his son 
pale and toil-worn beside him—the instructions of 
those fond parents had not been lost; kneeling 
before his father, to beg forgiveness, he could only 
sob out, in the words of the prodigal son, “‘Father, 
I have sinned against Heaven, and before thee, 
and am no more worthy to be called thy son.” 
The face of the dying man lighted up—he laid his 
trembling hand upon his son’s head—“ Bless thee, 
my boy,” said he. He fell back—exclaimed in 
a low voice, “‘ now Lord let thy servant depart in 
peace”—a placid smile overspread his counte- 
nance—a slight shudder—and he was dead. 

‘* Let me die the death of the righteous, and let 
my last end be like his!” 


H, A. L. 
Richmond, July, 1839. 





SCRAPS FROM MS. DRAMAS. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


THE BEST CONDITION. 


Save me from riches! for the toil to keep 
Accumulated wealth embitters thought. 
And let me be preserved from poverty— 
Sometimes the teacher sage of wisest maxims, 
Bettering the life, raising the perilled soul— 
Oftener a scourge, whipping men on to crime. 
That state is best wherein is competence, 
Peaceful acquirement of sufficient gain 
To feed and clothe the body and supply 
Necessities of knowledge ; store of books, 
Scanty but well-selected, garden flowers 
Fresh to the sense, a little plot of ground— 
Green, daisied ground, just large enough 
For children to disport in—and a something left, 
A tithe of all incomings, at the close 
Of every term to give unto the poor. 
The man who can have these and nought beside, 
Nor yearns for golden mockeries, is blest-- 
Blest in repose of mind that surely brings 
Contentment, length of days, and quiet sleep! 





CLOSE OF A PROLOGUE, 


As some lone traveller, whose searching eye 
Views on a cliff a rose of beauteous dye, 
Boldly resolves the cliffs rough wall to scale, 
And bring the floweret to the lowly vale ; 
So has our author spent his dearest might 
To win your favor on this festal night— 
Oh then, sweet friends, let your approving smile 
His toil compensate and his care beguile: 
Thus will the rose its balmiest fragrance give, 
And in his heart your memories ever live. 


LOVE’S REMONSTRANCE, 


Oh, chide me not, sweet mother !—It is true 
I deemed I loved Fredrico ;--for you praised 
His manly virtues with untiring speech, 
And urged me take his proffered heart and hand. 
He was kind, gentle, pleasant in his bearing— 
Told me he loved me--though his voice was cold 
And had no music in’t. He kissed my brow, 
But twas a kiss that seemed like one of blessing, 
Not of love. I ne’er smiled or trembled when 
I heard his footstep fall :—His eyes to me 
Ne’er shone with the sweet light of quenchless love ; 
He’s gen’rous, and will pardon when he hears 
My sad, sad story—and he would not take 
My hand without my heart, though wealth were mine 
Like Cleopatra’s—and surpassing charms ! 
My heart is wedded to young Augustine— 
I know no duty loftier than the vows 
I plighted unto him--I will be his, 
Or, like a nun in convent cell immured, 
Live lonely with my sorrow till I die! 


EARLY LOVE. 


The love of early youth—oh! how unlike 
The selfish passion of maturer years ! 
The heart is all devotion—and the thrill 
A seraph feels while gazing on the shrine 
Of Heaven-revealing radiance is our own. 
Nothing above, around, appears too fair 
For a resemblance of the maid we love. 
Morn’s smile is pale to her’s—the latest star 
That melts into the sunlight is less pure ! 





KNOWLEDGE. 


The more knowledge one attains, the more sensible 
he becomes of his ignorance; as the higher a traveller 
ascends a mountain, the more extensive prospect he 
sees, of regions beyond, which he has never explored. 

Pleasure is a shadow ; Wealth is vanity, and Power 
a pageant; but Know.epce is extatic in enjoyment, 
perennial in fame, unlimited in space, and infinite in 
duration. In the performance of its sacred office, it 
fears no danger, spares no expense, omits no exertion. 
It scales the mountain, looks into the volcano, dives 
into the ocean, perforates the earth, enriches the globe, 
explores sea and land, contemplates the distant, as- 
cends to the sublime; no place too remote for its grasp ; 
no heavens too exalted for its reach. Anon. 
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Bulwer’s Richelieu. 
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“ RICHELIEU”"—BY E. L. BULWER. 


Agreeably to notice, we now give scene the last 
of this play. The image and sentiment so beautifully 
expressed in the concluding lines, are, the author tells 
us, borrowed from a passage in one of the writings at- 
tributed to the Cardinal : 


SCENE. III.—Manent Richelieu, Mauprat and Julie, the last 
kneeling beside the Cardinal ; the officer of the guard behind 
Mauprat. Joseph near Richelieu, watching the King. Louis. 
Baradas atthe back of the King’s chair, anxious and disturbed. 
Orleans at a greater distance, careless and triumphant. The 
Secretaries. As each Secretary advances in his turn he takes 
the portfolios from the sub-secretaries. 


First Secretary. The affairs of Portugal, 

Most urgent, Sire ;—One short month since the Duke 
Braganza was a rebel. 

Louis. And is still. 

First Secretary. No Sire, he has succeeded ! He is now 
Crown’d King of Portugal—craves instant succor 
Against the arms of Spain. 

is. We will not grant it 
Against his lawful king. Eh, Count? 

Baradas. No, Sire. 

First Secretary. But Spain’s your deadliest foe ; 
Whatever can weaken Spain must strengthen France. 
The Cardinal would send the succors ;—(solemnly,)— 

balance, Sire of Europe ! 

Louis. The Cardinal!—balance!—We'll consider. 

Eh, Count? 

Baradas. Yes, Sire ;—fall back. 

First Secretary. But— 

Baradas. Oh|\ fall back, Sir. 

Joseph. Humph! 

Second Secretary. The affairs of England, Sire, most 

urgent; Charles 
The First has lost a battle that decides 
One half his realm—craves moneys, Sire, and succor. 
Louis. He shall have both. Eh, Baradas? 
Baradas. Yes, Sire. 
(Oh that despatch !—my veins are fire !) 

Richelieu, (feebly, but with great distinctness.) My liege, 
Forgive me; Charles’ cause is lost! A man, 

Named Cromwell, risen—a great man! your succor 
Would fail—your loans be squander’d ! Pause—reflect. 

Louis. Reflect. Eh, Baradas? 

Baradas. Reflect, Sire. 

Joseph. Humph ! 

Louis, ne I half repent! No successor to Riche- 

ieu! 
Round me thrones totter! dynasties dissolve ! 
The soil he guards alone escapes the earthquake ! 

Joseph. Our star not yet eclipsed! you mark the king? 
Oh! had we the despatch ! 

Richelieu. Ah, Joseph! Child,— 

Would I could help thee. 
Enter GENTLEMAN, whispers Josern, they exit hastily. 

Baradas. (toSecrerary.) Sir, fall back. 

Second Secretary. But— 

Baradas. Pshaw, Sir! 

(Third Secretary, mysteriously.) The secret correspon- 

dence, Sire, most urgent,— 
Accounts of spies——-deserters—heretics— 
Assassins——poisoners—schemes against yourself ! 

Louis. Myself! most urgent! [Looking on the docu- 

ments. ] 


Re-enter Joseph with Francois, whose pourpoint is streaked 
with blood. Francois passes behind the Cardinal’s attendants 
and sheltered by them from the sight of Baradas, &c., falls at 
Richelieu’s feet. 

Francois. O! my Lord! 

Richelieu. Thou art bleeding! 

Francois. A scratch—I have not fail’d! [Gives the 


Richelieu. Hush! [Looking at the contents.] 

Third Secretary, (to Kine.) Sire, the Spaniards 

Have reinforced their army on the frontiers. 

The Duc de Bouillon— 

Richelieu. Hold! In this department, 

A paper—here, Sire, read yourself—then take 

The Count’s advice in’t. 

Enter De Berincuen hastily, and draws aside Bananas, 

(RicHE iev, to oe sy giving an open parchment.) 

Baradas, (bursting from De Berincuen.) What! and 
reft it from thee! 

Ha !—hold! 

Joseph. Fall back, son,—it is your turn now ! 

Baradas. Death !—the despatch ! 

Louis, (reading.) To Bouillon—and sign’d Orleans. 

Baradas too!—league with our foes of Spain!— 

Lead our Italian armies—what ! to Paris! 

Capture the king—my health require repose— 

Make me subscribe my proper abdication— 

Orleans, my brother, Regent !—Saints of Heaven ! 

These are the men I loved. 

[Barapas draws, attempts to rush out—is arrested. Or- 
LEANS, endeavoring to escape more quickly, meets Josern’s 
eye, and stops short. Ricueviev falls back.] 

Joseph. See to the Cardinal! 

Baradas. He’s dying! and I yet shall dupe the king! 

Louis, (rushing to Ricwexiev.) Richelieu !—Lord 

Cardinal !—’tis I resign! 
Reign thou ! 

Joseph. Alas! too late '—he faints! 

Louis. Reign, Richelieu ! 

Richelieu, (feebly.) With absolute power? 

Louis. Most absolute !'—Oh, live! 

If not for me, for France! 
Richelieu. France! 
Louis. Oh! this treason ! 
The army, Orleans, Bouillon, Heavens! the Spaniard ! 
Where will they be next week? 
Richelieu. (starting up,) There,—at my feet ! 
To the First and Second Secretary. Ere the clock strike ! 
The Envoys have their answer ! 
(To Third Secretary, with a ring.) This to De Chavigny; 
he knows the rest-- 
No need of parchment here--he must not halt 
For sleep, for food. In my name,—muine ! he will 
Arrest the Duc de Bouillon at the head 
Of his army !--Ho! there, Count de Baradas, 
Thou hast lost the stake!—Away with him! 

[.4s the Guards open the folding-doors, a view of the an- 
te-room beyond, lined with Courtiers. Barapas passes thro’ 
the line.] 

Ha!—ha! [Snatching De Mavrrar’s death warrant 
from the Officer.] 

See here, De Mauprat’s death-writ, Julie! 

Parchment for batiloderes !—Embrace your husband ! 

At last the old man blesses you! 

Julie. Oh joy! 

You are saved, you live-—I hold you in these arms. 

De Mauprat. Never to part? 

Julie. No—never, Adrien—never ! 

Louis, (peevishly.) One moment makes a startling 

cure, Lord Cardinal. 

Richelieu. Ay, Sire, for in one moment there did pass 
Into this wither’d frame the might of France ! 

My - dear France—I have thee yet—I have saved 
thee ! 
I clasp thee still! it was thy voice that call’d me 
Back from the tomb! What mistress like our country ? 
Louis. For Mauprat’s pardon—well! But Julie,-- 
Richelieu, 
Leave me one thing to love! 

Richelieu. A subject’s luxury ! 

Yet, if you must love something, Sire,—love me ! 

Louis, (smiling in spite of himself.) Fair proxy for 
a young fresh demoiselle. 

Richelieu. Your heart speaks for my clients. Kneel, 
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my children, 
And thank your king, 
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Julie. Ah, tears like these, my liege, 
Are dews that mount to Heaven. 

Louis. Rise—rise—be happy. 

[Ricneviev beckons to De BerincHEN.] 

De Beringhen (falteringly.) My Lord—you are— 

nthe seein, 

Richelieu. But you are pale, dear Beringhen :—this air 
Suits not your delicate frame—I long have thought so: 
Sleep not another night in Paris. Go, 

Or else your precious life may be in danger. 
Leave France, dear Beringhen ! 

De Beringhen. 1 shall have time, 

More than I ask’d for, to discuss the paté. [Ezit. 

Richelieu, (to Onteans.) For you, repentance, ab- 

sence, and confession ! 

To Francois. Never say fail again. Brave boy! 

To Joseru. He’ll be— 

A Bishop first. 

Joseph. Ah, Cardinal ; 

Richelieu. Ah, Joseph ! 

[To Lovis, as De Mauprat and Juxie converse apart.] 
See, my liege; see thro’ plots and counterplots; 
Thro’ gain and loss; thro’ glory and disgrace ; 
Along the plains, where passionate Discord rears 
Eternal Babel; still the holy stream 
Of human happiness glides on ! 

Louis. And must we 
Thank for that also—our prime minister ? 

Richelieu. No; let us own it: there is One above 
Sways the harmonious mystery of the world 
E’vn better than prime ministers. 

Alas! 
Our glories float between the earth and heaven 
Like clouds which seem pavilions of the sun, 
And are the playthings of the casual wind ; 
Still, like the cloud which drops on unseen crags 
The dews the wild flower feeds on, our ambition 
May from its airy height drop gladness down 
On unsuspected virtue; and the flower 
May bless the cloud when it hath pass’d away. 


The Harper’s have published an edition of this play 
in connection with three odes by the same author. 
They are entitled, “‘ The Last Days of Queen Eliza- 
beth,” “Cromwell’s Dream,” and “The Death of 
Nelson.” They fully double the value of the book. 
From the first we make the following extracts: 


Call back the gorgeous past ! 

Lo, England white-robed for a holyday ! 
While, choral to the clarion’s kingly blast, 
Peals shout on shout along the virgin’s way ; 

As through the swarming streets rolls on the long array. 
Mary is dead! Look from your fire-won homes, 
Exulting martyrs! on the mount shall rest 

Truth’s ark at last! th’ avenging Lutheran comes, 
And clasps rue Book ye died for, to her breast !* 

With her, the flower of all the land, 

The highborn gallants ride, 
And, ever nearest of the band, 
With watchful eye and ready hand, 
Young Dudley’s form of pride !t 


* “When she (Elizabeth) was conducted through London 
amid the joyful acclamations of her subjects, a boy, who per- 
sonated Truth, was let down from one of the triumphal arches, 
and presented to her acopy of the Bible. She received the book 
with the most gracious deportment, placed it next her bosom,” 
&c.— Hume. 


t Robert Dudley, afterward the Leicester of doubtful fame, 
attended Elizabeth in her passage to the Tower. The streets, 
as she passed along, were spread with the finest gravel ; banners 
and pennons, hangings of silk, of velvet, of cloth, of gold, were 
suspended from the balconies, musicians and singers were sta- 
tioned amid the populace, as she rode along in her purple robes, 


Ah, ev’n in that exulting hour 

Love half allures the soul from power, 

And blushes, half-suppressed, betray 

The woman’s hope and fear ; 

Like blooms which in the early May 

Bud forth beneath a timorous ray, 

And mark the mellowing year, 

While steals the sweetest of all worship, paid 

Less to the monarch than the maid, 
Melodious on the ear! 


Call back the gorgeous past! 

Where, bright and broadening to the main, 
Rolls on the scornful river ; 

Stout hearts beat high on Tilbury’s plain, 
Our Marathon for ever! 

No breeze above, but on the mast 

The pennon shook as with the blast. 

Forth from the cloud the day-god strode, 

O’er bristling helms the splendor glow’d, 

Leap’d the loud joy from earth to heaven, 

As, through the ranks asunder riven, 

The warrior-woman rode ! 

Hark, thrilling through the arméd line - 
The martial accents ring, 

“ Though mine the woman’s form, yet mine 
“The heart of England's king !”* 

Wo to the island and the maid! 

The pope has preached the new crusade, } 

His sons have caught the fiery zeal ; 

The monks are merry in Castile ; 
Bold Parma on the main ; 

And through the deep exulting sweep 
The thunder-steeds of Spain.{ 

What meteor rides the sulphurous gale? 

The flames have caught the giant sail ! 

Fierce Drake is grappling prow to prow ; 

God and St. George for victory now ! 

Death in the battle and the wind ; 

Carnage before and storm behind ; 

Wild shrieks are heard above the hurtling roar 

By Orkney’s rugged strands and Erin’s ruthless shore. 

Joy to the island and the maid! 

Pope Sixtus wept the last crusade ; 

His sons consumed before his zeal 

The monks are woful in Castile ; 
Your monument the main, 

The glaive and gale record your tale, 
Ye thunder-steeds of Spain ! 


Turn from the gorgeous past ; 
Its lonely ghost thou art! 
A tree, that, in a world of bloom, 
Droops, spectral in its leafless gloom, 
Before the griding blast; 
But art thou fallen then so low ? 
Art thou so desolate? wan shadow, No! 
Crouch’d, suppliant by the grave’s unclosing portal, 
Love, which proclaims thee human, bids thee know 
A truth more lofty in thy lowliest hour 
Than shallowest glory taught to deafen’d power, 
**Wuat’s HUMAN IS IMMORTAL !” 


* ©] know I have but the body of a weak and feeble woman, 
but I have the heart of a king, and of a king of England too.” 
Elizabeth’s harangue at Tilbury Camp. 
She rode bareheaded through the ranks, a page bearing her 
helmet, mounted on a war-horse, clad in steel, and wielding a 
general’s truncheon in her hand. Nothing in Napoleon’s 
speeches excels the simple and grand eloquence of her impe- 
rishable address to her soldiery. 


t ‘* Sextus Quintus, the present pope, famous for his capacity 
and his tyranny, had published a crusade against England, and 
had granted plenary indulgences to every one engaged in the 
present invasion.”"—Hume. This pope was nevertheless Eliza - 
beth’s admirer as well as foe, and said, not very clerically, ‘* If 
a son could be bornfrom us two, he would be master of the 
world,’ 








preceded by her heralds, &c. 





t ‘* Steeds of the sea’? was the poetic synonyme for ships with 
the old Runic bards, 
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We cannot resist the temptation to quote the Ode 
entitled “Cromwell’s Dream” entire, nor do we think 
that our readers will find fault with us for doing so. 
With this we close our extracts. 


CROMWELL’S DREAM. 


[The conception of this ode originated in a popular tradition of 
Cromwell’s earlier days. It is thus strikingly related by Mr. 
Forster, in his recent and very valuable Life of Cromwell: 
*¢ He had laid himself down, too fatigued to hope for sleep, 
when suddenly the curtains of his bed were slowly withdrawn 
by a gigantic figure, which bore the aspect of a woman, and 
which, gazing at him silently for a while, told him that he 
should, before his death, be the greatest man in England. He 
remembered when he told the story, and the recollection 
marked the current of his thoughts, that the figure had not 
made mention of the word king.” Alteration has been made 
in the scene of the vision and the age of Cromwe]].]} 


The moor spread wild and far 

In the sharp whiteness of a wintry shroud, 
Midnight yet moonless; and the winds ice-bound, 
And a gray dusk—not darkness—reign’d around, 
Save where the paleness of a sudden star 

Peer’d o’er some haggard precipice of cloud. 
Where on the wold, the triple pathway cross’d, 
A sturdy wanderer, wearied, lone, and lost, 
Paused and gazed round; a dwarf’d but aged yew 
O’er the wan rime its gnomelike shadow threw ; 
The spot invited, and by sleep oppress’d, 
Beneath the boughs he laid him down to rest. 

A man of stalwart limbs and hardy frame, 

Meet for the antique time when force was fame, 

Youthful in years—the features yet betray 

Thoughts rarely mellow’d till the locks are gray ; 

Round the firm lips the lines of solemn wile 

Might warn the wise of danger in the smile ; 

But the blunt aspect spoke more sternly still 

That craft of craft, rue StusporN WILL: 

That which, let what may betide, 

Never halts nor swerves aside ; 

From afar its victim viewing, 

Slow of speed, but sure pursuing ; 

Through maze, up mount, still bounding on its way, 

Till it is grimly couch’d beside the conquer’d prey ! 


The loftiest fate will longest lie 
In unrevealing sleep ; 
And yet unknown the destined race, 
Nor yet his soul had walk’d with grace ; 
Still, on the seas of Time 
Drifted the ever-careless prime ; 
But many a blast that o’er the sky 
All idly seems to sweep, 
Still while it speeds may spread the seeds, 
The toils of autumn reap: 
And we must blame the soil, and not the wind, 
If hurrying passion leave no golden grain behind. 


Seize, seize, seize !* 
Bind him strong in the chain, 
On his heart, on his brain, 
Clasp the gyves of the iron sleep. 
Seize, seize, seize, 
Ye fiends that dimly sweep 
Up from the cloudy deep, 
Where Death holds ghastly watch beside his brother, 
Ye pale impalpables, that are 
Shadows of truths afar, 
Prophets that men call Dreams ; 
The phantom birth of that mysterious mother, 
Who, by the Ebon Gate, 


* AdBe, \aBe, raBe, raBe, (seize, seize, seize).--/Eschyl. 


Eumen., 125. 


Beyond the shore where daylight streams, 
Sits, muttering spells for mortal state, 
Young with eternal years, the Titan-sibyl Fare! 
Prophets that men call Dreams! 
1v. 

Seize, seize, seize, 
Bind him strong in the chain, 
On his heart, on his brain, 
Clasp the gyves of the iron sleep! 
Awakes or dreams he still? 
His eyes are open with a glassy stare, 
On the fixed brow the large drops gather chill, 
And horror like a wind stirs through the lifted hair.* 
Before him stands the thing of dread, 
A giant shadow motionless and pale! 
As those dim Lemur-vapors{ that exale 
From the rank grasses rotting o’er the dead, 
And startle midnight with the mocking show 
Of the still, shrouded bones that sleep below : 
So the wan image which the vision bore 
Was outlined from the air, no more 
Than served to make the loathing sense a bond 
Between the world of life and grislier worlds beyond. 


v. 


“ Behold !” the shadow said, and lo, 
Where the blank heath had spread, a smiling scene; 
Soft woodlands sloping from a village green,} 
And, waving to blue heaven, the happy cornfields glow: 
A modest roof, with ivy cluster’d o’er, 
And childhood’s busy mirth beside the door. 
But, yonder, sunset sleeping on the sod, 
Bow labor’s rustic sons in solemn prayer ; 
And, self-made teacher of the truths of God, 
The dreamer sees the Phantom-Cromwell there! 
“ Art thou content, of these the greatest Thou,” 
Murmur’d the fiend, ‘the master and the priest ?” 
A sullen anger knit the dreamer’s brow, 
And from his scornful lips the words came slow, 
“« The greatest of the hamlet, demon, no!” 
Loud laugh’d the fiend, then trembled thro’ the sky, 
Where haply angels watch’d, a warning sigh ; 
And darkness swept the scene, and golden quiet ceased. 


Vi. 


“ Behold !” the shadow said ; a hell-born ray 
Shoots through the night, up leaps the unbless’d day, 
Spring from the earth the dragons arméd seed, 
he ghastly squadron wheels and neighs the spectre- 
steed. 
Unnatural sounds the mother-tongue 
As loud from host to host the English warcry rung ; 
Kindred with kindred blent in slaughter, lo 
The dark phantasma of the prophet-wo! 


A gay and glittering band! 
Apollo’s lovelocks in the crest of Mars ; 
Light-hearted Valor, laughing scorn to scars ; 
A gay and glittering band, 


* &s dxpav 
Acip’ drIAde kpards PdbBav. 
Soph. G2dip. Col., 1465. 
t The Lemures or Larva, the evil spirits of the dead, as the 
Lares were the good. They haunted sepulchres-——“ loath to 
leave the bodies that they loved.» 


¢ The farm of St. Ives, where Cromwell spent three years, 
afterward recalled with regret, though not unafflicted with dark 
hypochondria and sullen discontent. Here, as Mr. Forster im- 
pressively observes, “‘in the tenants that rented from him, in 
the Jaborers that served under him, he sought to sow the seeds 
of his after troop of Ironsides. . . . Ali the famous doctrines 
of his later and more celebrated years were tried and tesied in 
the little farm of St. Ives. . . . Before going to their field- 
work in the morning, they (his servants) knelt down with their 
master in the touching equality of prayer; in the evening they 
shared with him again the comfort and exaltation of divine pre- 





cepts.**-—Forster’s Cromwell. 
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Unwitting of the scythe, the lilies of the land! 
Pale in the midst, that stately squadron boast 
A princely form, a mournful brow ; 
And still, where plames are proudest, seen, 
With sparkling eye and dauntless mien, 
The young Achilles* of the host. 
On rolls the surging war, and now 
Along the closing columns ring, 
“Rupert” and “Charles,” “The Lady of the Crown,” 
“ Down with the Roundhead rebels, down!” 
“St, George and England’s king.” 


A stalwart and a sturdy band, 
Whose souls of sullen zeal 
Are made by the Immortal Hand, 
Invulnerable steel ! 
A kneeling host, a pause of prayer, 
A single voice thrills through the air 
“They come. Up, Ironsides! 
For Trurs and Peace unsparing smite! 
Behold the accursed Amalekite !” 
The dreamer’s heart beat high and loud, 
For, calmly through the carnage-cloud, 
The scourge and servant of the Lord, 
This hand the Bible, that the sword, 
The Phantom-Cromwell rides! 


A lurid darkness swallows the array, 
One moment lost ; the darkness rolls away, 
And o’er the slaughter done 
Smiles, with his eyes of love, the setting sun. 
Death makes our foe our brother ; 
And, meekly, side by side, 
Sleep scowling Hate and sternly smiling Pride, 
On the kind breast of earth, the quiet mother! 
Lo, where the victor sweeps along, 
The Gideon of the gory throng, 
Beneath his hoofs the harmless dead, 
The sunlight glory on his helméd head, 
Before him steel-clad Victory bending, 
Around, from earth to heaven ascending, 
The fiery incense of triumphant song. 
So, as some orb above a mighty stream 
Sway’d by its law, and sparkling in its beam, 
A power apart from that tempestous tide, 
Calm and aloft behold the phantom-conqueror ride! 
“Art thou content, of these the greatest Thou, 
Hero and patriot?” murmur’d then the fiend. 
The unsleeping dreamer answer’d, “Tempter, nay, 
My sou! stands breathless on the mountain’s brow, 
And looks beyond!” Again swift darkness screen’d 
The solemn chieftain and the fierce array, 
And armed glory pass’d, like happier peace, away. 
Vile 


He look’d again, and saw 

A chamber with funereal sables hung, 

Wherein there lay a ghastly, headless thing, 
That once had been a king; 

And by the corpse a living man, whose doom, 
Had both been left to Nature’s quiet law, 
Were riper for the garden-house of gloom.* 

Rudely beside the gory clay were flung 

A broken sceptre and an antique crown, 
So, after some imperial tragedy 
August alike with sorrow and renown, 
We smile to see the gauds that moved our awe, 
Purple and orb, in dusty lumber lie ; 
Alas, what thousands, on the stage of Time, 
Envied the baubles and revered the mime! 


*Prince Rupert. 


t Henrietta Maria was the popuJar watchword of the Cavaliers. 


*The reader will recall the well-known story of Cromwell 
opening the coffin of Charles with the hilt of a private soldier's 
sword, and, after gazing on the body some time, observing 
calmly that it seemed made for long life. 


Placed by the trunk, with long and whitening hair 
By dark-red gouts besprent, the severed head 
Up to the gazer’s musing eyes, the while, 
Look’d with its livid brow and stony smile. 
On that sad scene his gaze the dreamer fed, 
Familiar both the living and the dead; 
Terror, and hate, and strife concluded there, 
Calm in his six feet realm* the monarch lay ; 
And by the warning victim’s mangled clay 
The Phantom-Cromwell smiled, and bending down 
With shadowy fingers, toy’d about the shadowy crown, 
*“ Art thou content, at last, a greater thou 
Than one to whom the loftiest bent the knee, 
Brand to the false, but banner to the free— 
Avenger and deliverer!” 

“ Fiend,” replied 
The dreamer, “ who shall palter with the tide? 
Deliverer! Pilots who the vessel save 
Leave not the helm while winds are on the wave. 
Tue Future is the haven of THe now!” 
“True,” quoth the fiend ; again the darkness spread, 
And “or gave back to air the doomsman and the 

ead ! 


; Vill. 

He look’d again; and now 

A lofty senate stern with many a form, 

Not unfamiliar to the former strife ; 

An anxious passion knit each gather’d brow ; 
O’er all, that hush deep not serene, in life, 
As in the air, prophetic of wild storm. 

Uprose a stately shapet with dark-bright eye 

And worn cheek lighted with a feverish glow : 

It spoke, and at the aspect and the sound 

The dreamer breath’d a fierce and restless sigh ; 

An instinct bade him hate and fear 

That unknown shape, as if a foe were near ; 

For, mighty in that mien of thoughtful youth, 

Spoke fraud’s most deadly foe—a soul on fire with 

Truth ; 
A soul without one stain 
Save England’s hallowing tears; the sad and starry 
Vane! 
There enters on that conclave high 
A solitary man; 
And rustling through the conclave high 
A troubled murmur ran ; 
A moment more—loud riot all— 
With pike and morion gleam the startled hall : 
And there, where, since the primal date 
Of Freedom’s glorious morn, 
The eternal people solemn sate, 
The people’s champion spat his ribald scorn! 
Dark moral to all ages! Blent in one 
The broken fasces and the shatter’d throne ; 

The deed that damns immortally is done ; 

And Force, the Cain of nations, reigns alone! 
The veil is rent, the crafty soul lies bare! 
“Behold,” the demon cried, “‘ the Future Cromwell, 

there! 
Art thou content, on earth the greatest thou, 
Apostate aND Usurprer?” From his rest 
The dreamer started with a heaving breast, 
The better angels of the human heart 
Not dumb to his: the hell-born laugh’d aloud, 
And o’er the evil vision rush’d the cloud! 


‘* Had Nature been his executioner, 
He would have outlived me !**~— Cromwell, a MS. tragedy. 


* A whole epic was in the stern epigram of the Saxon when 
asked by the rival to his throne ‘*‘ What share of territory wilt 
thou give me?’ ‘‘ Six feet of land for a grave !” 


+t When Cromwell came down (leaving his musketeers with- 
out the door) to dissolve the Long Parliament, Vane was in the 
act of urging through the last stage the bill that would have 





saved the republic. See Forster’s spirited account of this scene, 
Life of Vane, 152. 
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PHILOSOPHY OF COMMON SENSE.* 


So much has our country abounded in “ Hints,” 
“ Advice to the Young,” ‘‘ Advice to a newly married 
pair,” &c. &c. that we had begun in sober truth to think, 
notwithstanding the intrinsic excellence of many of the 
works of the kind, that those who had read them at- 
tentively, were pretty much in the condition of the ass 
between the bundles of hay—not knowing exactly which 
course to pursue and consequently at a stand. 

In the work before us, from the pen of the venerable 
Mathew Carey, we have, laid down ina plain unpre- 
tending manner, the relative duties of husband and 
wife, parent and child, employer and subordinate, and 
master and servant. 

From the various topics discussed, it is not to be sup- 
posed that we could well enter into a regular review of 
its contents ; but under the heads of the different subjects 
treated upon, we have been struck with the sound rea- 
soning as well as the excellent moral contained therein. 

After introducing various simple and comprehensible 
rules for the “ promotion of domestic happiness,” he 
thus expresses himself: 

“Perhaps the whole art of happiness in the married 
state, might be compressed into two maxims: “ Bear 
and forbear,”—and “let the husband treat his wife, and 
the wife her husband with as much respect and atten- 
tion as he would a strange lady, and she a strange gen- 
tleman.” 

And again, in alluding to a subject which we hope— 
nay, which we believe—no sensible person of either sex 
would indulge in, viz. ‘the disgusting practice of flirt- 
ing,’ he speaks in this admonitory way : 

“T trust much caution is scarcely necessary against 
flirtations, well calculated to excite uneasiness, doubts 
and suspicions, in the heart of the husband or wife of 
the party who indulges in them, and to give occasion to 
the censorious to make sinister observations, It is un- 
fortunately too true, that the suspicion of misconduct 
often produces full as much scandal and evil as the 
reality.” 

‘Trifles light as air 
Are to the jealous confirmation strong 
As proofs from Holy Writ.’ 


‘It is a good rule of reason and common sense, that 
we should not only be, but appear to be, scrupulously 
correct in our conduct. And be it observed, that how- 
ever pure and innocent the purposes of the parties 
may be at the commencement, flirtation too often leads 
to disastrous results. It imperceptibly, but almost cer- 
tainly, breaks down some of the guards that hedge 
round innocence. The parties in these cases are not 
inaptly compared to the moth fluttering around a 
lighted -candle, unaware of the impending danger. It 
finally burns its wings and is thus mutilated for life. 
‘He that loveth the danger shall perish therein.’ 
‘Lead us not into temptation,’ is a wise prayer—and 
while we pray not to be ‘led into temptation,’ we 


* Containing Practical Rules for the Promotion of Domestic 
Happiness ; Rules for the conduct of Husbands and Wives; Of 
Masters and Mistresses, and Domestics; Of Parents and Chil- 
dren; and of Young Men entering into Business, &c. By M, 
Carey, M.A. P. 8. Philadelphia~Lea & Blanchard, and Ca- 
rey & Hart; pp. 212. 





most assuredly ought not to lead ourselves into it, | 
know these remarks will be charged to the account of 
prudery—but at the risk of that charge, I cannot with- 
hold them.’ 

Speaking in relation to the practice of Economy, he 
says, “If you be disposed to economise, I beseech you 
not to extend your economy to the wages you pay to 
seamstresses or washerwomen, who are too frequently 
ground to the earth by the inadequacy of the wages 
they receive. Economise if you will, in shawls, bon- 
nets, and handkerchiefs; but never, by exacting labor 
from the poor, without adequate compensation, incur 
the dire anathemas pronounced in the scriptures against 
the oppressor of the poor.” 

The benevolence of this philanthropist, confines it- 
self, it would seem, to no particular class or condition, 
and the fertile resources of his valuable pen, (as well as 
the liberal bestowment of his coffers,) are ever at the 
service and command of suffering humanity. In the 
foregoing paragraph, we behold a plea for the poor 
seamstress and washerwomen—subjects which too un- 
frequently employ the pens (or purses) of our influential 
men—bearing upon its face the eloquence of earnest 
appeal as well as the premonitory whisper of a future 
retribution. 

Under the head of “ Rules for Masters and Domes- 
tics,” he furnishes us with sundry reasons why there are 
so many bad servants—which, though written for a 
different meridian, might well be pondered by many 
a master or mistress in “Old Virginia.” Indeed we 
cannot refrain, having the good of housekeepers at 
heart, from extracting the whole article, under the head 
of “ Rules for Masters and Mistresses,” and would in- 
sist—at least from those most interested we presume— 
our female friends—giving it a studied perusal. 


*¢ The first cardinal rule, the dictate of common sense, reason, 
and religion, is, to treat domestics as you would wish to be 
treated yourselves, were you domestics. Iam persuaded that 
the adoption of this single rule would remove one-half of the 
current complaints against domestics. 

Be deaf, and blind, and dumb to small faults. This is a rule 
too frequently disregarded even by masters and mistresses 
otherwise excellent and amiable. There is no error in family 
management that more frequently occasions the loss of good 
domestics, or produces more discomfort in the intercourse be- 
tween the heads of families and their domestics. 

Do not govern too much. Letthe reins of government hang 
somewhat loosely. 

Do not exact too severe service of your domestics—as little as 
possible out of the ordinary tour of duty. 

When they perform any service beyond their proper line of 
duty, they ought to have some douceur. 

Oblige your children, if you have any, to treat domestics with 
uniform civility. Never allow them to order or command do- 
mestics, particularly in an imperious tone, which ought not to 
be tolerated for a moment. One master and one mistress are 
enough in a family. 

Never allow your children to bring tales out of the kitchen, 
where, in fact, they ought not to be allowed to go, except rarely.* 

Do not attempt to confine your domestics too much to the 
nouse. Let them have reasonable and stated times of absence. 


* There are various reasons for this advice. Man is an imita-. 
tive animal. He catches involuntarily and imperceptibly the 
manners of those with whom he associates; and it is obvious, 
that the manners of domestics are not exactly the kind to be 
copied by the children of their masters. There is, moreover, 
in many kitchens a slang, a sort of double entendre, with occa- 
sional oaths and curses, to the hearing of which children ought 
not to be accustomed, but which, if they hear, they will be apt to 
repeat. 
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Never let the mistress of a family censure or remonstrate 
with a domestic, whether cook or housemaid, in the kitchen. 
So surely as she does, so surely will she, in all probability, 
receive a tart and saucy reply; and probably altercation will 
ensue, which may cause the loss of a good domestic. 

When the mistress has any fault to find, or any admonition to 
give, let her call the domestic to the parlor door; deliver her 
reproof or command in as few words as possible; and have the 
door closed without reply. 

If possible, postpone animadversion till after you have had 
time to cool—and let it be as brief and sober as possible. Avoid 
long preachments. They area great nuisance. 

When you are hiring domestics, be explicit in stating what 
you expect them to perform, taking so wide a range as to em- 
brace whatever ought to be required on the one hand, or per- 
formed on the other. 

Give your directions in a mild but firm tone. 

Whatever orders you may have to give a domestic, particu- 
larly if they be in any respect unpleasant, deliver them in pro- 
pria persona, not through the medium of another domestic. In 
the latter case, it is three to one that they will be delivered with 
some addition or something offensive in the tone, which may be 
the cause of heart-burning. 

On the subject of victuals it is unnecessary to dwell. It is pre- 
sumable that you will give them a sufficient supply of good, 
sound wholesome food. 

When you have good domestics, cherish them as you would 
the apple of your eye. They are invaluable. 

Shun a too common error ; that is, to animadvert as severely 
on a fault of inadvertence or omission, as if it were the result of 
contumacy. While the latter deserves severe reprehension, the 
utmost that ought to take place in the case of the former, is, a 
gentle admonition. 

When your domestics do their duty to your satisfaction, give 
them their meed of praise. It will encourage them to continue 
that course. Some masters and mistresses avoid this, lest it 
might render domestics saucy and insolent! 

Allow no broils nor quarrels among your domestics, ndr one to 
assume authority over another. Crush all such attempts in the 
bud, as you wish family comfort.” 


In his “ Advices to a Young Man,” after laying 
down several important rules for his conduct in busi- 
ness and his moral duties, he says: 


** Shun the despicable character of a political brawler. But let 
nothing, except being bed-ridden, prevent you from exercising 
that inestimable privilege, the elective franchise. Never dis- 
grace yourself by an absence from the polls, under the anjusti- 
fiable, fallacious plea, that your single vote is of no consequence. 
Some of the most important measures of legislative bodies, here 
and elsewhere, have been carried by majorities of one, two or 
three. The vote on the abdication of James II., and the eleva- 
tion of William and Mary to the throne of Great Britain, was 
carried by a majority of two—51to 49!!! Let this be an un- 
ceasing warning to you of the importance of a vote ortwo. Ne- 
ver have to reproach yourself, that a profligate man has been 
elected, or a bad measure adopted, through your absence from 
this sacred duty.” 


But to these “devilish fine fellows,” as some take 
pride in being called, who feel it a drudgery to attend 
to the minutiz of business, and earning by patient in- 
dustry and economy a competency, and finally a for- 
tune, who conceive it ignominiously vile to be thought 
mere plodding spirits—he says: 

‘“* But, perhaps, you may regard these rules as musty and too 
humdrum for a man of spirit and taste—a character of which, 
for aught I know, you may be ambitious. Perhaps you may 
prefer ‘‘ cutting a dash,” like so many of the young gentlemen 
of the day, at the risk, nay with the certainty, of ‘* making a 
splash,” and ‘‘ taking the benefit of the act.” H se, I can suit 
you with a vade mecum still more infallible than the former one. 
I say “‘ more infallible’—for this has never failed, and never 
can fail; whereas it is unfortunately too true, that, though a due 
exertion of care, prudence, and economy, will, nine times in ten, 
insure success, yet misfortunes, against which no human pru- 
dence can guard, occasionally mar their effeets. 

Marry as soon as possible—and choose a splendid wife, a regu- 
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lar belle, brought up in luxury, with a refined taste, and elegant 
accomplishments and liberal propensities. Let her always be 
in the pink of the fashion. By all means let her start with at 
least half a dozen embroidered handkerchiefs, at forty, fifty, or 
sixty dollars each, and every other article in proportion. 

Let her, four or five times in the season, see company in grand 
style—a complete squeeze—in a handsomely-furnished saloon. 

If you can procure it on credit, purchase—if not, hire—a 
country residence, within three or four miles of the city, for the 
convenience of your friends and acquaintance ; for whom, to 
support your character for hospitality, you ought to keep open 
house. There you may retire on a summer afternoon, from the 
cares of business, enjoy the company of your friends, sip your 
champagne, and crack your waluuts at leisure. 

Provide yourself with a handsome curricle, and a horse that 
trots at least twelve or fourteen miles an hour. 

Purchase goods largely, and always on the longest possible 
credit, even if the price should be thereby immoderately en- 
hanced. 

By a great show of business and appearance of prosperity, 
procure extensive credits at bank. 

Stock your cellar with three or four kinds of wine, madeira, 
sherry, claret, and champagne. 

Purchase a share in one or both of the theatres, and attend 
with your wife two or three times a week. 

Attend al] the fancy balls in splendid costume. 

Purchase your furniture and clothing on credit, regardless of 
the enhancement of price. 

Speculate largely in the stocks. By a lucky hit you may 
realize a handsome fortune. 

Take an occasional stroll into a gambling house—and be on 
the watch fur an opportunity to ‘‘ take the flats in.” 

When you are pressed for money, purchase large quantities 
of goods, on pretence of sending them to your customers in the 
western country ; but despatch them clandestinely to New York 
or Baltimore, to be sold by auction. 

Frequent the bars of the large hotels, under the idea of seek- 
ing customers, You may theis refresh yourself, and enliven 
your spirits, by occasional mint-slings, and other exhilarating 
potations. 

Attend all horseraces and foxchases, and bet largely on the 
former. 

When you fail--as fail you must--take care of ‘* number 
one.”? Reserve at least ten thousand dollars to begin the world 
anew, as an agent. He is “* worse than a heathen or a publi- 
can,’ who does not take care of his own family. 

By pursuing this system for three or four years, you will 
crowd into those years as much of what is commonly called 
“‘ enjoyment,” as might be spread over your whole life ;-«you 
will, at the close of that period, be cleared of the cares and 
anxieties of business, by a failure for thirty, forty, or fifty thou- 
sand dollars, as so many are occasionally—pay your preferred 
creditors ten or twelve cents in the dollar—your other creditors 
not a single cent--rob and plunder those who have trusted you 
with labor or property, of whom some will probably be totally 
ruined--clear yourself by the insolvent law—-and you will have 
the honor to belong, for the remainder of your life, to a large 
<¢ committee of ways and means,’’--billet your wife and children 
on your father-in-law in his old age--and henceforward pase 
through the world with a tarnished character. 


‘¢ Utrum horum mavis--accipe.”’ 


His “‘ Advices to a friend about to commence the 
publication of a newspaper,” are both wholesome and 
sound ; and we cannot help thinking, that if very many 
of our political, yea, and some few of our literary edi- 
tors, would paste them up in their sanctum sanctorum 
for consultation, there are times when their publications 
would be void a great deal of ascerbity and of much of 
that billingsgate slang, which too ofien disgrace a por- 
tion of the press in our land. 

We trust our brethren of the press will take it in 
good part, if we recommend it as a kind of vade mecum 
for their especial use, not doubting but that a majority of 





em practice the principles and act in accordance with 
irit that prompted the excellent advice. 
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‘* You are, my friend, about to enter on as arduous, as thank- 
less, but, at the same time, as useful an occupation, when proper- 
ly conducted, and as pernicious, when otherwise managed, as 
any other in the wide range of human industry. I say, “‘ as 
thankless,’ with the most perfect conviction of the justice of the 
epithet ; for do what you may, you cannot escape censure and 
abuse. And unless you be more fortunate than the great majori- 
ty of your collaborators, your remuneration will scarcely be 
adequate to compensate the labor, the time, the talent, and the 
unceasing care and anxiety the office of editor imperiously de- 
mands. Under this view of the case, were your course not 
finally determined on, and could you derive a comfortable main- 
tenance in any other occupation, I would use all my endeavors 
to dissuade you from embarking on the perilous ocean of politics 
as editor: But the die being cast, and your purpose immoveably 
fixed, I shall not waste remonstrance in vain, nor wantonly tres- 
pass on your patience. I shall pursue acourse more suitable 
to the circumstances of the case, by furnishing you with hints 
that may enable you to accomplish your object in the most 
useful manner to the public, and the most satisfactory to your- 
self. 

So far as experience qualifies a man for the office of Mentor, 
Ihave some pretensions to assume it in the present case, having 
been three times proprietor and editor of papers; and having 
necessarily, in that capacity, devoted much time and attention to 
the duties, the rights, and the privileges of the station. Do not, 
however, let this consideration have any undue influence on 
your career. Weigh well my advices, and so far as they are 
supported by reason and common sense, adopt them as rules of 
conduct--and no farther. Subject them to the strictest ordeal of 
in vestigation. 

The types, the presses, and the paper of your journal hay- 
ing been purchased with your money, the journal is, therefore, 
your property, and subject to your control. But ‘‘ prescrip- 
tion,”?--that is, ‘* custom, continued,” according to the lexico- 
graphic explanation, ‘‘till ithas the force of law,’’—subjects 
this control to some salutary restrictions. One of these, and the 
main one, is, that your fellow-citizens have a clear and indefea- 
sible claim--not as a favor or kindness, but as a right---to the 
use of your paper, for the discussion of mora! and political sub- 
jects, calculated to improve their morals, refine their manners, 
and promote their prosperity and happiness, provided the dis- 
cussions be managed with decorum and propriety, and not pro- 
tracted to an unreasonable length. This right, like your control, 
has its limits, some of which follow : 

While the remuneration for your painful Jabors will greatly 
depend on your advertisements, you cannot be expected to ex- 
clude them for long-winded essays, particularly on subjects of 
inferior importance. When long essays on vital topics cannot 
with propriety be excluded, and their insertion would interfere 
with the room devoted to advertisements, let them be divided, 
and continued. 

When you are requested to publish any article likely to give 
rise to a demand for satisfaction, either legal or otherwise, insist 
en the author’s allowing you to give up his name, should it be 
necessary. No man has a right to make you a scape-goat to be 
responsible for his acrimeny. Without such astipulation, it has 
been generally and justly regarded as base and unworthy, to 
betray the name of an author. 

Parties are inevitable under any form of government, where 
the people have the right of deliberating for themselves ;—they 
result, as a necessary consequence, from the diversity of opi- 
nion which exists on all subjects 

As you propose to publish a political paper, you will have te 
ehoose your party, if you have not done so already, as I pre- 
sume you have. 

It would be of inexpressible advantage, were the public papers 
epen to decorous discussions on both sides of all questions, so as 
tw enable their readers to make fair comparisons, and duly 
weigh the merits of the parties. But such a plan would be 
frowned down by zealots on both sides, and would involve the 
failure of any man who should undertake it. An attempt was 
made in this city, some years since, to carry on a paper on this 
pian. It was conducted with considerable ability ; had a sickly 
existence for a few months; and then perished for want of 
support. 

Parties are frequently led astray by ultra men, for their own 
particular purposes and advancement They [the parties] abers 
rate from their known and established principles. This is a case 





of extreme difficulty for conscientious editors. They are expect- 
ed blindly to follow their leaders; and unless they comply, 
their support is too often partially withdrawn, and rivals patron- 
ized againstthem. Hence a severe conflict between interest and 
duty. I trust I need not say that you ought not, andI hope will 
not, so far violate your duty as to advocate measures which 
your conscience disapproves, however urged on you by parti- 
zans—‘* Fiat justitia, ruat celum.”’ 

While you fearlessly, but candidly, discuss the public conduct 
of public men, I hope you will exclude from your columns all 
personal slander against them or any other citizens, and never 
invade the sacred sanctuary of private life. 

Let all your energies and zeal be devoted to excite a national 
spirit, the want of which, wherever it prevails, produces the 
most pernicious consequences on the general welfare and pros- 
perity. Were the angel Gabriel to descend from Heaven, and 
propose a plan calculated to produce the greatest possible good 
to the country, too many of our citizens would regard it through 
a party medium, and support or oppose it, as it coincided with or 
tended to counteract the views of their party! On this point the 
English stand proudly pre-eminent. Their parties are full as 
violent as ours on all local subjects—but all unite on great ques- 
tions involving the national prosperity. ‘*‘Go, and do thou 
likewise.” 

Let no temptation of profit or friendship, ever induce you to 
disgrace your paper by puffs of worthless books. Let your com- 
mendation be known to be the result of conviction, and it will 
have its due weight with the reading world. But the indiscrimi- 
nate eulogiums, too frequently bestowed on the republications 
of British works, many of them of little or no merit, are nau- 
seous. 

It is not enough for you to keep your paper open for the luc u 
brations of correspondents on important topics-- more is required 
at your hands. As you possess the faculty of writing with facili- 
ty, itis your incumbent duty to aid inthe discussion ofsuch topics. 
From this duty you can claim no exemption. 

A fair analysis of foreign intelligence ; of the proceedings of 
congress ; and of the state legislature, stripped of the verbiage in 
which they are commonly enveloped, is a grand desideratum, to 
which our editors generally do not pay sufficient attention. 
There is a peculiar knack in this eperation, which a man accus- 
tomed to the use of the pen, may easily acquire. Two editors 
of the old school, long since gone to that ‘* country from whose 
bourne no traveller returns,’? William Goddard, formerly of 
this city, and Isaiah Thomas, the proprietor and editor of the 
Spy, published at Worcester, in Massachusetts, were distin- 
guished in this department. Either of them was wont to com- 
press into half a column the essence of half a dozen packets. 

Avoid the tone of exaggeration which pervades too many of 
our newspapers. According to their statements, a stranger might 
be tempted to believe that our orators are at least equal to those 
of Greece and Rome. It cannot, in fact, be doubted that in our 
deliberative bodies there isa very great display of talent occa- 
sionally ; and that we have orators who might advantageously 
compare with some of the shining lights of the British parlia- 
ment. But they are notall Burkes or Sheridans, or Pitts, or 
Foxes, as might be supposed from the elaborate panegyrics 
bestowed on them. Be on your guard also against the same 
spirit of exaggeration which prevails respecting the numbers as- 
sembled in town-meetings. They are almost all “‘ the most nu- 
merous,” and ‘the most respectable,” that ever were seen. 
Cases have occurred of dozens being magnified into hundreds, 
and hundreds into thousands, to dazzle people at a distance. 
This spirit of exaggeration belongs equally to both political 
parties. 

Contaminate not your paper with details of revolting or un- 
mentionable offences, which, through inadvertence, occasionally 
offend the eye in some of our papers. And be rather sparing of 
the record of the murders, assassinations, and suicides, which 
have so greatly and so lamentably increased of late years, to the 
dishonor of our country. 

Beon the look out, and blazon forth, in the strongest light, 
every straggling instance of honor, liberality, generosity, grati- 
tude, self-devotion, &c., that you find in any of the papers of the 
United States, to excite a laudable spirit of imitation ; a spirit, 
so far as liberality is concerned, that unfortunately slumbers so 
much as to require great exertions to excite it. Copy alsothe 
most remarkable cases of foreign liberality. Bear always in 





mind the admonitory lines of Shakspeare : 
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** One good deed, dying tongueless, 
Slaughters a thousand, waiting on that ; 
Your praises are our wages,” 


A good feature in a newspaper would be occasional brief law 
cases, involving important principles. Some of the police re- 
ports are highly exceptionable. 

A poet’s corner in your fourth page, would be an improvement. 
Besides gratifying the ladies, to whose taste sufficient attention 
is rarely paid by our editors, it would afford the advertisements 
in that page a chance of being seen ; whereas they are now too 
commonly overlooked. 

A corner for anecdotes, bon-mots, repartees, &c., would fur- 
nish an agreeable variety, provided they did not savor too 
strongly of Joe Miller Redivivus. 

Some of our news printers have an aversion to copy articles 
from the papers of their neighbors. They pride themselves on 
their matter being ‘‘ all original.» Thisis truly absurd. I ap- 
peal to the most enlightened men in the nation, the Clays, the 
Websters, the Storys, the Sergeants, &c., to decide whether a 
good article copied from a rival print, be not preferable to an in- 
ferior original one. The question between two articles ought 
not te be, which is original or which copied—but which is best 
calculated to answer the objects which an editor ought to keep 
in view—to instruct and delight---according to the rule of 
Horace---- 

** Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci, 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo.”? 

Avoid the fatal error of neglecting the regular collection of 
your subscriptions. By this neglect many an editor has been 
straitened in his circumstances during his whole career, and 
finally died in poverty, while his books exhibited thousands to 
his credit. There is but one mode of effectually guarding against 
this pernicious result, and that is, stopping the paper as soon as 
the time for which the subscription has been paid has expired. 
There is not, I believe, any debt whatever, about the payment of 
which many of our citizens are so indifferent, as debts due for 
newspapers and advertisements ; and, of course, there is scarce- 
Jy any debt about which the creditor should be more on the gui 

vive. 

But we must draw this brief notice to a close. Our 
object was not to enter into a regular review, which from 
the desultory character of the work would be impos- 
sible, but merely to call attention to some few of its 
prominent features. Many of the essays, have been 
published before in the form of communications to vari- 
ous newspapers in Philadelphia and elsewhere—each 
essay containing in itself much to instruct, amuse and 


‘ entertain. We commend it for what it purports to 


be—-and in conclusion, remark, with a correspondent 
of Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 

“TI have no more to say except, that if the venera- 
ble author had been silent all the rest of his life, and 
not blessed by his labors, as he has done, all the depart- 
metst 6 life, political, social, moral, &c., this little 
book would have been to his name and memory, what 
the star is to the morning and the evening—a brilliant 
which all see, and all delight to behold.” 








THE TUCKAHOE COLONY 
OF VIRGINIA. 


My attention has been called to a publication in your 
Messenger, for the month of April, 1837, under the 
aboye title, which contains so many historical inaccura- 
cies, as to induce me to correct them. Where the 
writer of the article referred to, obtained his account of 
the above named colony, I am atalosstoknow. Smith, 
in his second voyage up the Chesapeake, found a tribe 
of Indians called Tockwoghes, on the river Tockwogh. 





It is stated in the above article, that in 1605, “Capt. 


‘Smith came over, and remained three years.” Now 


Smith, page 150, states that “on the 19th of De- 
cember, 1606, we set sail from Black Wall, with the first 
supply in Virginia.” 

Under the head Huguenots, it is stated that they 
settled in South Carolina in 1502. Now the term Hu- 
guenot had its origin in 1560. See Rees’ Encyclopedia, 
9th vol. It is also stated by Rees, (article Carolina,) 
that no permanent settlement seems to have been made 
in Carolina, until after the restoration of Charles IL., 
who, by his first charter, dated 24th of March, 1662- 
1663, granted to Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and seven 
others, all the lands lying between the 31st and 36th 
degrees of north latitude, and extending westerly to 
the South Seas. Under the head, Newfoundland, it is 
stated that that place was discovered by Sir Humphry 
Gilbert in 1583. Now Marshall, in his American Colo- 
nies, (page 13,) states, that in May, 1496, John Cabot 
sailed from Bristol, and discovered the islands of New- 
foundland and St. John’s. 

Uttamussack.—The author locates this place twelve 
miles above Richmond, near the James River. Now, 
Smith, (page 138,) locates it at Pamaunkee ; and at 
page 117, says that fourteen miles northward from the 
river Powhatan is the river Pamaunkee. Smith says, 
that near Uttamussack is a temple, or place of Powha- 
tan’s. I think that this temple, wasOrapakes. On his 
map you will find it near the head of Chickahomony, 
not far from Pamaunkee, in the direction of Cold Har- 
bour, in Hanover. 


COLONIES. 

Under this head the author states, that “James 
Town sent out twocolonies.” One he locates six miles 
below Richmond. Now according to Smith, (page 236,) 
West’s colony was seated “by the Falles,” “in a place 
not only subject to the river’s inundation, but round en- 
vironed with many intolerable inconveniences.” ‘The 
author locates Kiquotan, near Norfolk ; whereas, refer- 
ence to Smith’s map will show that Kiquotan includes 
Hampton and Old Point. 

The author says that Williamsburg was laid off in 
the form of a W. It was not. Governor Nicholson 
proposed it; but it was not done. Secretary Nelson’s 
house in York Town was demolished by the artillery 
of the combined armies; and not Governor Nelson's, 
as the author states. The latter is still in good preser- 
vation. 

The author, in his rude remarks on the country gen- 
tlemen who “ have eaten up their estates ; their proper- 
ty has gone down their gullets ;” was unmindful of the 
old adage, nil nisi, §c., and must have forgotten that 
his maternal ancestors were included in his philippic. 
Chelsea, in the olden time, was a very hospitable man- 
sion; and may have been “ more generous than just.” 
But I cannot agree with the author, that they were 
among those of whom he says, “ fools make feasts, and 
wise men come to eat them.” 

My sole object in making this communication pro- 
ceeds from a desire to correct the errors of the author of 
the Tuckahoe Colony. False statements, often pub- 
lished, will injure your valuable periodical. For all my 
historical corrections, I have given references ;—these I 
consider indispensable. 


Chelsea, 1st June, 1839, Cc. C, M, 
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THE COPY-BOOK—NO VIII. 
ATOMS. 


Don Quixotte was humane, generous, brave, learned, 
eloquent ; yet withal he was worse than a cypher: a 
cypher would indeed have done no good, but Don 
Quixotte, by the want of a little common sense, has 
made the good ridiculous. 

Wisdom is more conspicuous when surrounded by 
folly, as foxfire shows best in the dark. 


There are two ways of ‘ getting up’ in the world: 
the one is to raise one’s self, the other to pull down 
others: the latter is the more easy. Some avail them- 
selves of both. 

Historians commonly err in respect to causes and 
motives. They look for causes adequate and propor- 
tionate to the magnitude of the event ; whereas the 
greatest events are often owing to circumstances the 
most insignificant. 


Ignorance is the mother of conceit, but modesty is 
the child of wisdom. 

The world seems some vast complex machine, con- 
tinually revolving, and each day turning up some new 
event, to gladden or confound the insects on its surface 
called men. 

If there is a planet inhabited only by women, the first 
article in their Magna Charta is to secure the freedom 
of speech. 

The Persians are termed by the traveller Rich, a na- 
tion of dandy-assassins; Voltaire called the French 
monkey-tigers ; the two epithets amount to the same 
thing, for a dandy is a monkey, and an assassin isa 
tiger. 

Lying is cumulative: one generates another, and that 
another still, in an infinite series,—a geometric progres- 
sion of falsehood. A falsehood islike a stone in an arch, 
each one requires many others to support it, 

Truth, like the air, is the most precious of all things, 
and the least regarded, 

Extremes meet—as yolcanoes vomit fire amid eternal 
snow. 

The difference between politeness and rudeness, is 
this: rude people speak ill of you, to your face—polite 
people wait till you are gone. 

If when two particular friends meet in company, all 
the worst things that they had said of each other were 
exposed, what droll looks would sometimes be seen. 

If a man contends that there is no such thing as truth 
in the world, I will admit it—at least as far as he is 
concerned. 

Power, wealth, and fame, are sweepstakes usually 
taken by the best jockey, not by the best horse. 

‘Barking dogs don’t bite This adage seems to im- 
ply that ‘ unbarking dogs do bite The dogs then in 
the polar regions must be very fierce, for they never 
bark. 

Liberty is like a rope, in which (according to a super- 
stition of the Laplanders,) the winds are tied up in 
three knots ; loose the first, the wind is favorable; loose 
the second, it is still more favorable ; loose the third, 


While Sancho Panza was governor of the island of 
Barataria, one of the courtiers said to him “I am 
amazed how your worship is able to make such wise 
decisions, being so illiterate as you are; for I believe you 
do not even know your letters.” 

If you put peas into a pan of water, the light and 
rotten ones come to the top, and this is the way that 
little great men rise in the world. 

When two clouds meet in the heavens, they produce 
rain; so when two emotions meet in the mind they 
produce tears. 

In some hearts there is a continual war between ava- 
rice and liberality, but avarice generally proves victo- 
rious in the contest. 

It would be a safe speculation, to buy vain men for 
what they are worth, and sell them for what they think 
they are worth. 

When I behold a lovely woman, I can well conceive, 
that “ man was created little lower than the angels.” 


Wit produces a smile,—humor laughter. 


When a writer asks your candid opinion of his works, 
you must know he will be very indignant at you if 
your candid opinion does not coincide with his own, 

The best way, sometimes, to keep a secret, is to tell it. 

It is very unfortunate some people mistake your wit 
for rudeness and their rudeness for wit. 

The surest way to win the parent is to caress the 
child. 

Books and dogs are friends you may count upon 
with certainty, 

Plagiarism among authors, is like stealing among the 
Lacedemonians—the criminality is not in the taking, but 
in the being caught. 

Politeness is like a pole that wagoners insert between 
their horses’ heads, which serves at once to keep them 
together and to prevent them from coming too close 
together. 

Wecan believe nothing without evidence, and we can 
disbelieve nothing with evidence. 

The metal which wont bend will break. 

If the Greenlanders were invaded, they might adopt 
for their motto, ‘ pro aris et phocis.’ 

There is but one step from the demagogue to the 
courtier. 

Farmers have been so long complaining of bad crops, 
it is strange they should still be expecting good ones, 

A rotten tree may stand erect while the winds are 
in their caverns, but the hurricane discloses the secrets 
of the forest. 

Houston has executed what Burr first planned. 

Poetry consists in the idea—verse may be prosaic, 
and prose may be poetic. The poet is like the maker 
of porcelain, who creates forms of beauty out of sand 
and clay. 

One reason why the ascent of mount Olympus is so 
difficult, is, that those who fail to get up themselves 
always confederate to obstruct the progress of others. 

An encyclopedia is fit only for a nation of Brobding- 
nags. 

Some cows give good milk, but have a trick of kick- 





and there is a tempest. 
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If we cannot have what we love, let us love what we 
have. 


We live not as we wish, but as we can. 

It is better to read a small book through, than not to 
read a big one at all. 

Life is a masquerade, and hypocrisy the domino. 

Oratory is employed only on great occasions, but 
good sense is needed every day. 


He who buys what he doth not need, will need what 
he cannot buy. 


This life seems like a ship on a voyage across a sea: 
the crew are variously occupied, but they are all advanc- 
ing each hour to their destination ; their course is di- 
rect, the winds invariable, their progress incessant ; the 
sails once set, never for a moment slacken, until the 
close of the voyage, when they are furled forever. 

Petersburg, August 1, 1839. Cc. Cc. 





BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES 


OF LIVING AMERICAN POETS AND NOVELISTS. 


NO. VI. 
MARIA BROOKS. 
(Maria del Occidente.) 


The term, “infancy of poetry,” as applied to the 
American muse, has neither force nor intelligible signi- 
fication ; yet the phrase is constantly on the lips of 
both Englishmen and Americans—by the one used apo- 
logetically-—by the other in a sense of lofty superiority— 
when with truth it can be applied only to the rude po- 
etical compositions of a nation just merging from a 
savage state——for instance, perhaps, to the didactic and 
lyrical muse of the Sacs and Foxes, or the fierce song 
of the ancient Goths. Nevertheless, England is reluc- 
tant to give us credit for any thing better than the 
crude effusions and irregular compositions alone, which 
marked the earliest era of her own demi-savage state, 
when her untaught ancestors gave vent to their warlike 
enthusiasm and fierce passions in bursts of wild verse— 
extemporaneous compositions, as savage and unpolish- 
ed as their savage composers. This arises, doubtless, 
from her habit of forgetting, in her jealous maternal 
anxiety to keep us in remembrance of our political 
childhood, that, as members of the social compact, we 
are not a whit less civilized or less instructed than 
herself. 

It is true, as a nation we are but an infant; but an 
infant, which, like Minerva, sprung into being in full 
armor, noble in stature, godlike in wisdom, and clothed 
with the glory of perfect strength and beauty. Ame- 
rica'is indeed young; but the members which compose 
this infantile empire are coeval in civilization with the 
oldest nations of the earth. Equal with them, and be- 
hind them in nothing—whether in religion, philosophy, 
science, or the literary arts, It is quite time that our 
literary friends the other side of the Atlantic, should 
ceasé to seek among us for the first rudiments alone of 
poetic composition, as if we were just emerging from a 








primitive state of ignorance and knew nothing of the 
arts of poetry. They should cease to reject our muse, 
because a thousand years have not elapsed since our 
national birth—when our poetry has no more to do 
with our existence as a nation than christianity has it- 
self. Man is by nature a poet, and poetry is alone the 
language of enthusiasm and passion, or of a lively fancy 
and brilliant imagination. These—other things being 
equal, which in the present case we contend they are— 
must certainly be independent of length of political 
existence ; their dependance being solely on the degree 
of cultivation of the mind. The scale of mental cul- 
ture is full as high in America as in England ; and save 
that the revolutionary war has laid the foundation for 
a distinctive national character, which has ever since 
been gradually forming, and turning into channels di- 
verging from that which originally burst from the ma- 
ternal fountain, the current of American thought and 
genius, we are still one and the same people, and sub. 
jects of the same broad empire of mind. 

Two people who have the same literature, language, 
and religion, between them, cannot certainly present 
any strong points of difference, which can influence 
their letters. Truly, there is not such a wide difference 
between an intelligent and well educated Englishman, 
and an intelligent, well educated American. They 
must think and express themselves on most points, 
(out of politics,) very much alike. If they do not dif- 
fer widely in talking prose, neither will they, it is infer- 
able, in writing it. Why then should they in their 
poetry? The truth is, that the literature of both 
countries is one and indivisible. We are one people, 
one tongue, one kindred. The forms of governments 
may differ, but of the thought, never. The time is al- 
ready passed, when the superiority of the English 
mechanic over the American, was a part of the latter’s 
craft—creed : indeed, invention, if not also manual 
dexterity in gifing shape to the cunning images of the 
inventor’s brain, now holds the superiority on this side 
of the water. The notion should be exploded, that 
assumes the English poet’s brain to be of a substance 
more etherial than the American’s—assigning the brain, 
soils and climates, as if it were a cauliflower. Until it 
can be proven that Lord Byron, Tom Moore, nay, 
Milton, Scott, and all the glorious company of British 
poets, would not have had the same identical brains, 
if their first breath had been drawn in the United 
States, we shall believe, and so must modest Jonathan, 
and roaring John Bull, that America can produce as 
good a poet as England. What our poets want—and 
we have several whorank with the best English poets— 
is only a posterity to do them justice! Notsix of your 
British poets, Mr. Bull, were known, as now they are 
known, till death had sealed their greatness. A poet’s 
fame is peculiarly posthumous. In very truth, our 
country is so young, that nearly all its poets are still 
living. There are now seven American poets, who 
only want the sod to lie twenty years upon their noble 
breasts, to be universally known and ranked with the 
greatest poets of Great Britain. This is the true 
cause of your assertion, that we have no poets—they 
are all living. Verily it is, because they are and are 
not. 

Having been led, not inappropriately with our sub- 
ject, into the foregoing remarks, by the recent perusal 
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of an uncandid article in a late English Review, touch- 
ing American poetry, we now proceed, in conformity to 
the plan we have laid down in these hasty sketches, to 
say something of the fair poetess, whose graceful num- 
bers form the subject of the present paper. Mrs. 
Maria Brooks, better known under her poetical name 
of Maria del Occidente, is of Welsh extraction, both 
of her parents having been born of Cymbrian families. 
Her grandfather emigrated to this country prior to the 
revolutionary war, and settled in Charlestown, where, 
being a man of affluence, he constructed a stately man- 
sion, which for many years was the seat of hospitality 
and refinement. But the war of the revolution sud- 
denly burst out, and with the ashes of Charlestown 
was mingled those of his abode. The subject of the 
present sketch was born in Medford, a few miles from 
Harvard College ; the professors of which visited inti- 
mately at her father’s; and, doubtless, from their con- 
versation, her young mind first imbibed its literary 
tastes. Thus it was, that before she was nine years of 
age, she had committed to memory large portions of 
Pope’s Messiah ; Milton’s Comus; Addison’s Cato; 
portions of Homer, Virgil, Ovid, and some of the trans- 
lated tragedies of Racine; while those of Shakspeare 
and Otway were listened to by her with rapture. 
Many of these passages were committed to memory 
long before their meaning could possibly be understood. 
Indeed, before she could read—for learning to read was 
a painful and difficult task to her—she could recite 
numerous pieces from the most popular poets of the 
day. So completely and thoroughly was her mind, at 
length, imbued with poetry, that on being asked in her 
ninth year what she most wished for, replied, “ to be a 
poetess.” Her childhood was passed during a dark 
reverse of fortune, which was soon afterwards followed 
by the death of her father. At the early age of four- 
teen she was betrothed, and married as soon as her 
school education was thought finished. The few first 
years of her womanhood were passed in that sort of 
commercial affluence, which seldom, in this country, 
lasts long. The loss of several vessels at sea, in which 
her husband was concerned, was followed in succession 
by other losses on land, and these combined converted 
prosperity to misfortune. At this gloomy period the 
cultivation of poetry, begun in infancy, was again re- 
sorted to as an amusement and consolation. But the 
idea of writing it was not thought of, though at that 
time every periodical was full of the imitations of the 
metrical delineations of Sir Walter Scott—every piano 
accompanied the exquisite songs of Moore; the poems 
of Southey and Campbell were read with avidity ; and 
the bitter and sweet of Byron were making their first 
impressions. 

Original composition, however, was the natural fruit 
of so long and ardent companionship with the works 
and minds of the best poets, and at the age of twenty, 
a poem in seven Cantos, octosyllabic, was speedily 
composed, but never published. Many smaller pieces 
of a light and lyric character followed, which were 
published anonymously ; and in 1820, a small volume 
of poems appeared, after having been looked over and 
criticised by some of her literary friends, who were 
professors in Harvard University. The reception of 
this volume was sufficiently flattering to its writer, 





business, its circulation was limited. We have come 
across a Baltimore Review of that day, which declares 
some of the stanzas to be “the best ever written by 
any female poet.” Five years after its publication, the 
London Literary Gazette also passed on it a handsome 
encomium. With this little volume, began the literary 
existence of our poetess. It is entitled, from its two 
leading pieces, “ Jupirn, EstHer, AND OTHER Poems; 
By a Lover of the Fine Arts,” with a graceful and ex- 
ceedingly appropriate Italian motto, from Metasrasio, 
In the two first poems, the authoress seems to have at- 
tempted the description of two females differing entirely 
in mind and person, yet equal in excellence ; choosing 
only so much of their respective histories as exhibit 
the most prominent traits of their characters, while they 
offer her the most striking pictures of each. In Judith, 
she has delineated prudence, fortitude and decision, 
softened by a tincture of feminine sensibility. In Es- 
ther, a soul painfully alive to every emotion ; a noble 
elevation of mind struggling with constitutional softness 
and timidity. The fugitive pieces appear, most of 
them, to have been written under the influence of vivid 
impressions. We will extract here and there a stanza 
from the principal poems, leaving our critical discussion 
of the character of the writer’s mind, when we come 
to consider her more elaborate work “ Zophiél.” 


From Judith. 


DESCRIPTION OF JUDITH. 


With even step, in mourning garb arrayed, 
Fair Judith walked, and grandeur marked her air ; 
Though humble dust, in pious sprinklings laid, 
Soiled the dark tresses of her copious hair. 


DESCRIPTION OF HER SON, 


Softly supine his rosy limbs reposed, 

His locks curled high, leaving the forehead bare ; 
And o’er his eyes the light lids gently closed, 

As they had feared to hide the brilliance there. 


The above stanzas are not only remarkable for their 
descriptive beauty, but for a certain concise vigor 
which in a few words impresses strong and vivid pic- 
tures upon the mind. This conciseness, it will be seen, 
is a striking peculiarity of our poetess, 


DESCRIPTION OF HOLEFERNES, &e. 


In languid posture the proud victor lay ; 
Gem-broidered purple canopied his bed, 

Soft Pieasure’s breath had warmed th’ inactive day 
But light-winged slumber fluttered o’er his head. 


When thus the youth, “ rise mighty conqueror, rise! 
For more than thou can’st dream of beauty bright 
Is blooming for thee! Hero, ope thine eyes! 
Oh, sun, the loveliest moon is suing for thy light !” 


He slowly raised him at the gentle sound-- 

‘¢ Surpassing fair—Bagoas—dost thou say ?”? 
** Fairer than pearls.” 

+ * . * 


All unadjusted from his couch he rose ; 

While borne before him lamps of silver flame, 
As *twere alike, or beauty or repose, 

With leisure step indifferent he came. 


So many bowed beneath his conquering arms, 
So many lonely captives wait his sigh, 
Unmoyed he wanders through a world of charms, _ 





though for the want of some person to do the necessary 


And scarcely raises his fastidious eye. 
4 * * 
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But firm at his approach, the stately dame 
Stood, like a graceful column, and with cheek 
Crimsoned by scorn—when near the Pagan came 
She slowly fell before him proudly meek. 


To those who know—which embraces every reader— 
the story of Judith and Holefernes, the connection of 
the above stanzas with the narrative will be under- 
stood, and the beauties of the poetical narration better 
appreciated. Seated at the feast, she is thus described : 


Above her forehead, fair, mid many a tress, 
Her graceful head a bright tiara wore, 

Yet seemed, so much was there of loftiness, 
As it disdained the ornaments it bore. 


While holy scorn and detestation high, 

Oft as the treacherous stream she bows to sip, 
Fires the bright convex of her jetty eye, 

And curls the living vermil of her lip. 


The chief beheld her heightened beauties glow, 
And his devoted temples ached to rest--- 

Temples, which oft dark ire’s suffusion show--- 
On the smooth arch of her majestic breast. 


A striking union of strength and beauty constitute a 
marked peculiarity of our poetess. Her images are 
chaste and appropriate and nervously expressed ; yet 
by aiming at too much vigor and terseness, she occa- 
sionally becomes obscure and often difficult to be un- 
derstood. The poem from which the above extracts 
are made, is, as a whole, a production of great merit ; 
and when we remember the youthful age and sex of 
the writer, we cannot withhold from her the praise 
due to a high order of genius. Its defects proceed 
from inexperience, and in no instance from deficiency 
of taste, of which throughout all her productions the 
poetess evinces the possession in a highly cultivated 
degree. 

From the poem of Esther we have space for but one 
or two extracts. The measure is the same with that of 
the preceding. The reader will please to recall the 
beautiful story as recorded in the Bible, and then 
peruse the following description of queen Esther’s pre- 
parations for appearing before the king : 


‘* Take ye, my maids, this mournful garb away, 
Bring all my glowing gems and garments fair ; 
Anation’s fate impending hangs to-day, 
But on my beauty and your duteous care.” 


Prompt to obey, her ivory form they lave ; 
Some comb and braid her hair of wavy gold; 
Some softly wipe away the limpid wave 
That o’er her dimply limbs in drops of fragrance rolled. 


Refreshed and faultless from their hands she came, 
Like form celestial clad in raiment bright; 

O’er all her garb rich India’s treasures flame, 
In mingling beams of rainbow-colored light. 


On her smooth brow, soft ringlets left to flow, 
Played twinkling o’er the turban’s stainless white, 
As lingering sunbeams beautifully glow, 
Blue Caucasus, around thy snowy height. 


Graceful she entered the forbidden court, 
Her bosom throbbing with her purpose high ; 
Slow were ker steps, and unassumed her port, 
While hope just trembled in her azure eye. 


Light on the marble fell her ermine tread, 

And when the king, reclined in musing mood, 
Lifts at the gentle sound his stately head, 

Low at his feet the sweet intruder stood.* 


* The lines are italicised by the writer of this sketch. 


There is an elegance of diction and graceful ease of 
expression in this poem, which has seldom been sur- 
passed by the sweetest of our female poets. With an 
extract or two from the fugitive pieces of this little 
volume, we will conclude our notice of this first book 
of our accomplished authoress. There is a charming 
little ballad contained in it, which we regret we have 
not room to extract entire, and we will not mar it by 
presenting a fragment. The few passages we shall 
give, will serve to show the versatility of her genius 
and the varied sweetness of her numbers. The first 
extract is the three leading stanzas from a poem, 
headed ‘* Obituary.” 


Lone in the desert drear and deep, 
Beneath the forest’s whispering shade, 

Where brambles twine and mosses creep, 
The lovely Charlotte’s grave is made. 


But though no breathing marble there 
Shall gleam in beauty through the gloom, 
The turf that hides her golden hair 


With sweetest desert-flowers shall bloom. ® 


And while the moon her tender light 
Upon the hallowed scene shall fling, 

The mocking bird shall sit all night 
Among the dewy leaves and sing. 


The images in this litle poem are natural and appro- 
priate, and the versification smooth, while the senti- 
ments are characterised by that graceful turn of ex- 
pression which is a’pleasing feature in the compositions 
of this poetess. The following stanza exhibits the 
poet of nature as well as of sentiment—that is to say— 
an observer of the beauties of nature as well as por- 
trayer of the emotions of the heart. 


Ah! whither can my Errol stray ? 
The jonquille bud is seen ; ° 

Soft beams among the dew-drops play— 
The infant leaves are green. 


The violet opes her azure eye, 
The willow waves her locks, 

The honied columbine on high 
Hangs blushing from the rocks. 


Few modern poets abound so much with similes, 
most of which are beautiful, and all highly graceful 
and appropriate. Perhaps, however, her comparisons 
may be considered by many too uniform and of too 
frequent recurrence, sometimes burthening the line and 
interrupting the flow of expression. 


The following “Morning Hymn” is replete with 
figures; yet they are introduced with judgment and 
managed with much skill and taste. The whole poem 
is full of grace, and is altogether a pleasing composi- 
tion. 


MORNING HYMN. 


Floods of radiance streaming, 
Herald forth the star of day, 
Lucid night tears trembling, gleaming, 
Drop from every tender spray ; 
Buds unfurling, 
Tendrils curling, 
Murmuring meet the love-fraught breeze, 
Music thrilling, 
Brooklets trilling, 





Mingle ’midst the blossomed trees. 
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Oh! °*tis sweet when such a morning 
Charms us from the couch of rest, 
But a fairer day is dawning 
O’er the desert of my breast. 
Soft assurance 
Of endurance, 
Friendship to my soul has given ; 
Hope streams flowing, 
Joy beams glowing, 
Soothe her with the calm of Heaven. 


God of mercies! I adore thee, 
Pouring out my raptures’ tide ; 
Let the coward bow before thee 
When there’s nought to seek beside. 
Still improve me, 
Let me love thee 
Dearer when thy bounties flow ; 
And when strictest 
Thou afflictest, 
Uncomplaining meet the blow. 


It should not be forgotten that the foregoing hymn, 
as well as the fellowing stanzas, was written at a very 
early age—this will readily account for several points 
against which just criticism might level a shaft. Ne- 
vertheless, they are not destitute of merit, and are 
quoted in attestation of the superior poetic talent of the 
fair authoress. The following is extremely graceful and 
musical : 

Earth her snowy vest uncloses, 
Spring advances soft and fair, 


Coronet of opening roses, 
Blushing in her sunny haig. 


Dimpled loves around her flying, 
Sweets to every blossom bring ; 

Zephyr hovers o’er and sighing, 
Soothes her with his purple wing. 


But my heart ungrateful beating, 
Heedless of the hopeful year, 
Wastes its fervor in repeating 
All that’s distant, all that’s dear. 


Still contentless, wishing, burning, 
Loving what it may not share, 

Every vernal breath returning, 
New regret awakens there. 


The death of friends, change of circumstance and 
country, and the arduous duties of educating orphan 
children, became very soon enough to impede the pro- 
gress of an artist laboring merely for amusement, and 
encouraged by no immediate circle. Ardent indeed 
must have been the love of poetry, which could con- 
tinue unimpaired under such circumstances. Born in 
the decline of the fortunes of her family, the writer of 
Zophiél might have said with her own Egla, 





my infant ears 
Were opened first with moons, and the first ray 
I saw, came dimly through my mother’s tears.” 


The first Canto of “ Zophiél or the Bride of Seven,” 
was commenced four years after the publication of the 
first volume of poems, and finished in Cuba, whither, 
about this period, the poetess removed. In the autumn 
of 1825, it was published in Boston. The continual 
warmth, the eternal verdure, the fragrant air, and the 
leafy retreats of that delightful island, were, it seems, 
favorable to the continuance of a favorite pursuit, and 
five other Cantos of the same poem were there con- 


A work, however, of the length and subject of “ Zo. 
phiél,” required much preparation before it could be 
put to press. The writer, therefore, brought it with 
her to the United States, and while one of her sons, 
(now an officer in the United States army,) was pursu- 
ing his studies under a professor of Dartmouth College, 
she found an opportunity of copying the whole; and 
we ourselves being then a student there also, recall 
now with pleasure the time when its accomplished 
authoress deigned to submit occasional passages of it 
to our youthful criticism. In preparing its numerous 
and interesting notes, she was much: assisted by old 
and valuable books in the library of that institution ; 
besides which assistance, several of the professors cour- 
teously gave such aid as was necessarily required. In 
the autumn of 1830, the poetess visited France, and 
had an opportunity of adding other notes to the MS, 
poem, from curious volumes in the Bibliotheque du 
Roi at Paris. The poem was afterwards taken to 
London, where Washington Irving, (then attached to 
the United States legation,) with characteristic cour- 
tesy, perused it with a high degree of gratification, and 
placed it in a publisher’s hands. The following extract 
from a letter addressed to a sister of the authoress, 
by this distinguished writer, may not be uninteresting, 
while, at the same time, it contains a very just criticism 
upon the poem in question. 

“T have barely had time to give a hasty glance at 
those parts pointed out by your sister, in her letter, but 
I saw enough to convince me that it (Zophiél,) is no 
ordinary production. It appears to me to show great 
brilliancy of imagination and a command of the splen- 
did and even gorgeous in language and illustration. 
It has the stamp also of originality, which is greatly in 
its favor. I apprehend the faults that may be found in 
it are on the side of exuberance as to ornament, and 
amplification as to narrative. These faults, however, 
are on the right side, and may be remedied by a little 
pruning.” 

This frank opinion, from such a source, was no doubt 
gratifying to the author of Zophiél. That she must 
always have had confidence in her own powers, is mani- 
fest from the pains she bestowed upon this poem. 
Every inward assurance, however, became more strong- 
ly confirmed by the concurrence of other distinguished 
persons. Among these was the poet laureate Mr. 
Southey. During the childhood of the subject of this 
sketch, his poem, “ Madoc,” was dispersed, in num- 
bers, about this country. Some of the scenes of that 
work, laid in Wales, which are charming for their ten- 
derness and simplicity, readily found an answering chord 
in the bosom of one who never thought of her Cym- 
brian descent, without calling to mind the bards of 
ancient Mona, with their “ sky-blue robes and silver 
crescents on their arms,” who 


* Called from their solemn harps such lofty airs,” 


as completely subjected the imaginations of the wild 
but noble beings around them. These harps, be it ob- 
served, were not, as at present, mere figures of speech, 
but of material “ wood and strings ;” and the bards or 
Druids who struck them, possessed, or were supposed 
to possess, the same powers as those who are now 
called “ improvisatori.” , 





ceived and executed. 





Mr. Southey, therefore, became very early an idol in 
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the imagination of our fair poetess, and a correspondence 
with that gentleman began in 1825, shortly after the 
printing of the first Canto of Zophiél. The last notes 
of the poem were written at Keswick, Cumberland, 
where Southey not only gave the authoress access to 
his curious and extensive library, but kindly offered his 
assistance in making any translations required, though 
the varied knowledge of languages possessed by her, ren. 
dered her, in this respect, almost wholly independent of 
his proffered assistance. This was during the spring of 
1831. The last French revolution had taken place 
but a few months before, and all England was agitated 
by the “reform question.” Many obstacles, therefore, 
arose to defer the publication desired ; but the MS. was 
left in the care of Mr. Southey, who, two years after- 
wards, saw it through the press, correcting the proof- 
sheets himself, previous to its appearance in London, 
where, in 1833, it was first published. It is on this 
work that the subject of the present paper mainly lays 
her claim to rank as an American poetess. Having 
now given a brief sketch of the life and movements of 
the writer, a few extracts from the work itself are given 
in preference to any comment that can be made upon 
it; though the story, if related in prose, would be en- 
tertaining as a tale of “ Arabian Nights.” 

The title of this work is “ Zopuiet ; or, the Bride of 
Seven—By Maria del Occidente.” It is in six Cantos, 
and comprises two hundred and fifty pages, including 
copious notes. The dedication is in the form of an ode, 
addressed to Robert Southey, Esq. We extract the 
first, sixth, and concluding stanzas. 


Oh ! laurel’d bard, how can I part, 
Those cheering smiles no more to see, 
Until my soothed and solaced heart 
Pours forth one grateful lay to thee ? 
* * a * * 


Soft be thy sleep as mists that rest 
On Skiddaw’s top at summer morn ; 
Smooth be thy days as Derwent’s breast, 
When summer light is almost gone ! 
. * * * * 


And treasured shall thine image be 

In memory’s purest, holiest shrine, 
While truth and honor glow in thee, 

Or life’s warm quivering pulse is mine. 


Keswick, April 18, 1831. 


In the composition of the poem of Zophiél, the wri- 
ter, it seems, has endeavored to adhere entirely to that 
belief, once prevalent among the fathers of the Greek 
and Roman churches, which supposes that the oracles 
of antiquity were delivered by demons or fallen angels, 
who wandered about the earth, formed attachments to 
beautiful mortals and caused themselves in many pla- 
ces to be adored as divinities. In endeavoring to give 
authority for the incidents of the story, we observe that 
all quotations from the sacred writings have been judi- 
ciously avoided ; and the beings introduced are there- 
fore to be considered only as Phebus, Zephyr, &c. un- 
der fanciful names. ‘Most of the systemsof ancient 
philosophy, either western or oriental,” continues the 
preface, “suppose beings similar to the angels of the 
fathers, and differ from the Mosaic account only in 
being more full and explicit. Justin Martyr, and others, 
supposed that even Homer borrowed from Hebraic 
records and traditions, and hence are found in his wri- 
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tings an account of the creation of the world, of the 
tower of Babel, and of the angels cast out of Heaven.” 
Hesiod’s beautiful allegory of ‘‘ Love calling order from 
Chaos,” may, doubtless, be traced to the same source. 

We will transcribe the argument of the poem, which 
in itself forms a spirited and most charming story, in- 
stead of attempting a garbled account of its plot. Zo- 
phiél is a fallen angel, and having fallen before the crea- 
tion ef man, is supposed to know nothing of the im- 
mortality of the human soul. 


CANTO f. 
GROVE OF ACACIAS. 

Argument.—Invocation; Birth and description of 
Egla; Egla, alone in her grove of Acacias, is visited by 
Sephora, and relates an event that took place in her 
childhood, and reluctantly consents to receive Meles in 
marriage; Zophiél sees Egla asleep and becomes ena- 
mored of her; Egla is wedded to Meles, and retires 
to the bridal chamber; Zophiél presents himself to 
Egla, offers‘her jewels, declares himself her lover, and 
accuses Meles of crimes; Egla becomes afraid, and re- 
fuses to listen to Zophiél, who disappears; Meles en+ 
ters, approaches the couch, and dies suddenly. 


CANTO II. 
DEATH OF ALTHEITOR. 

Argument.—Sardius, in his pavilion, alone with 
Altheitor; description of the pavilion ; Sardius sends 
a detachment of his guards in search of Meles; Egla 
and her parents are brought before the king, to answer 
for the murder of Meles; Egla relates the manner of 
Meles’ death, is rétained at the palace, and invitéd to 
banquet with Sardius and his Princes; Sardius deter- 
mines to espouse Egla, but delays his purpose at the 
entreaty of Idaspes; Egla is commanded, on pain of 
the death of her father, to receive, as bridegroom, 
whomsoever the king may appoint ; Alcestes, Ripheus, 
Philomars, and Rosanes, seek her chamber, and die in 
succession; sickness and death of Altheitor ; sorrow 
of Zophiél; Egla and her parents sent back to their 


home, 
CANTO If. 
PALACE OF GNOMES. 
Argument.—Midnight ; Zophiél and Phraerior sit 


conversing together near a ruin, on the banks of the 
Tigris; Zophiél laments his former crimes, speaks of a 
change in his designs, dwells on the purity of his love 
for Egla, and expresses a wish to preserve her life and 
beauty beyond the period allotted to mortals; Phrae- 
rion is induced to lead the way to the palace of Taha- 
thyam; Palace and banquet of Gnomes; Zophiél, by 
force of entreaty and promise, obtains from Tahathyam 
a drop of the elixir of life. 


CANTO IV. 
THE STORM. 

Argument.—The gloom that precedes a tempest near 
Carthage ; Zophiél and Phraérion returning from the 
palace of Gnomes; Zophiél loses the piece of spar 
which contains his invaluable elixir, and narrowly es- 
capes being engulfed by a whirlpool. Zophiél and 
Phraérion emerge from the sea, and rest a moment in 
the deserts nearest Carthage—they attempt to pursue 
their course towards Media; the storm increases ; Zo- 
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phiél meets a spirit who detains and reproaches him ; 
Phraérion seeks shelter ; Zophiél and Phraérion return 
to Media. 
CANTO V. 
ZAMEIA. 

Argument.—Morning ; Helon and Hariph travelling 
along the banks of the Tigris; Helon is sorrowful, in 
consequence of a dream of the preceding night ; receives 
a box from Hariph ; Helon and Hariph see the prin- 
cess Zameia; Neantes relates the story of Zameia, her 
appearance in the temple of Mylitta; her love for 
Meles; the falsehood and dereliction of Meles; her 
sufferings ; her escape from the garden of Imlec. 


CANTO VI. 
BRIDAL OF HELON. 


Argument.—Twilight ; Egla alone in her grove of 
acacias ; Zophiél returns wounded and dejected, and 
sits watching her invisibly; a being, who wishes to 
preserve Egla, perceives that she is beset with dangers ; 
Zameia dies in attempting the life of Egla; Egla is re- 
proached by a slave, faints, and is supported by Helon ; 
Helon and Hariph bear her home ; Egla, about to 
destroy herself, is saved by Helon, who receives her in 
marriage, and puis Zophiél to flight, by means of a 
carneol box ; Hariph discovers himself to be the angel 
Raphaél; seeks Zophiél in the deserts of Ethiopia, and 
speaks to him of hope and comfort. 

The first introduction of Zophiél, the principal cha- 
racter of the piece, made during the sleep of Egla, the 
heroine of the story, is thus described by the poetess: 


Sephora held her to her heart, the while 
Grief had its way ; then saw her gently laid, 
And bade her, kissing her blue eyes, beguile 
Slumbering, the fervid noon. Her leafy bed 
Breathed forth o’erpowering sighs ; increased the heat ; 
Sleepless had been the night; her weary sense 
Could now no more. Lone in the still retreat, 
Wounding the flowers to sweetness more intense 
She sank. Thus kindly nature lets our woe 
Swell till it bursts forth from the o’erfraught breast ; 
Then draws an opiate from the bitter flow, 
And lays her sorrowing child soft in the lap of rest. 
Now all the mortal maid lies indolent, 
Save one sweet cheek, which the cool velvet turf 
Had touched too rude, though all with blooms besprent 
One soft arm pillowed. Whiter than the surf 
That foams against the sea-rock, looked her neck 
By the dark, glossy, odorous shrubs relieved, 
That close inclining o’er her, seemed to reck 
What ’twas they canopied ; and quickly heaved, 
Beneath her robes’ white folds and azure zone, 
Her heart yet incomposed ; a fillet through 
Peeped softly azure, while with tender moan, 
As if of bliss, Zephyr her ringlets blew 
Sportive ; about her neck their gold he twined, 
Kissed the soft violet on her temples warm, 
And eyebrow just so dark might well define 
Its fexile arch ; throne of expression’s charm. 
As the vexed Caspian, though its rage be past, 
And the blue smiling heavens swell o’er in peace, 
Shook to the centre by the recent blast, 
Heaves on tumultuous still, and hath not power to cease ; 
So still each little pulse was seen to throb, 
Though passion and its pain were lulled to rest ; 
And ever and anon a piteous sob 
Shook the pure arch expansive o’er her breast. 
Save that, a perfect peace was, sovereign, there 
Over fragrance, sound, and beauty ; all was mute ; 
Only a dove bemoaned her absent phere, 


_ 


Zophiél first catches a glimpse of the captive thus 
described, after singing in a remote part of the grove 
the following song to his harp: 


** Woe to thee, wild ambition! I employ 
Despair’s low notes thy dread effects to tell ; 

Born in high Heaven, her peace thou could’st destroy ; 
And, but for thee, there had not been a Hell. 


Through the celestial domes thy clarion pealed ; 
Angels, entranced, beneath thy banners ranged, 
And straight were friends ; hurled from the shrinking field, 
They waked in agony to wail the change. 
Darting through all her veins the subtle fire, 
The world’s fair mistress first inhaled thy breath ; 
To lot of higher beings learnt to aspire ; 
Dared to attempt, and doomed the world to death. 


The thousand wild desires, that still torment 
The fiercely struggling soul where peace once dwelt, 
But perished ; feverish hope, drear discontent, 
Impoisoning all possest. Oh! I have felt 


As spirits feel,—yet not for man we mourn, 
Scarce o’er the silly bird in state were he, 

That builds his nest, loves, sings the morn’s return, 
And sleeps at evening ; save by aid of thee. 


Fame ne’er had roused, nor song her records kept ; 
The gem, the ore, the marble breathing life, 

The pencil’s colors, all in earth had slept, 
Now see them mark with death his victim’s strife. 


Man found thee, death: but death and dull decay, 
Baffling, by aid of thee, his mastery proves ; 

By mighty works he swells his narrow day 
And reigns, for ages, on the world he loves. 


Yet what the price? With stings that never cease 
Thou goad’st him on, and when too keen the smart, 
His highest dole he’d barter but for peace, 
Food thou wilt have, or feast upon his heart.” 


A description of Sardius in his pavilion, at the open- 
ing of the second Canto, and of the death of Altheitor 
are finely conceived and executed, and might forma 
subject for the pencil of a Girodet, whose Endymion 
and Atala now in the Louvre at Paris, it would seem, 
are the models on which she has formed the personal 
aspect of these imaginative characters. It may here be 
observed, that four of the Cantos introduce personages 
entirely new, and though subservient to the plan of the 
whole, seem, each of them, like a separate poem. The 
third and fourth Cantos are the most extraordinary, and 
therefore may be called the best. A writer in Frazer's 
Magazine, in a well written critique, gives preference 
to the fifth Canto, Zamesa, probably because it is more 
in the beaten track, and might well form the subject for 
an interesting tragedy. The appellation of Gnome,” 
in the third Canto, had better, perhaps, have been laid 
aside, as it immediately brings to mind the “ Roscicru- 
sian system; and though Pope founded on that system 
his admirable “Rape of the Lock,” but few except 
regular poets are conversant with its phantasies. 

The account given by Tahathyam, in the third 
Canto, of his own birth and condition, is simple and 
eloquent, and in conformity with the rest of the piece. 
His possession of the elixir of life, and the emotion of 
Zophiél on receiving a drop of that elixir, are among 
the best conceptions of the poem; while the grief of 
the fallen Zophiél, at losing the “‘ precious drop,” before 
he could apply it to the preservation of a favorite mor- 
tal, is such as must make an impression on every one 
capable of entering into the feelings portrayed. In 
the fourth Canto, the meeting of Zophiél with the 





Or fainting breezes swept the slumberer’s lute. 


being who caused his fall, is thus depicted : 
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** A form before him stood 
In gloomy majesty. Blacker than night 
A flowing mantle fell in cloudy fold 
From its stupendous breast ; and as it trod 
The pale and lurid light, at distance rolled 
Before its princely feet receding on the sod. 
»T was still as death ; save that the thunder spoke 
In mutterings low and far; a look severe 
Seemed as preluding speech ; but Zophié! broke 
The silence first : ‘* Why, spirit, art thou here?” &c. 





From the foregoing copious extracts, the reader may 
get some idea of the principal poem of Maria del Occi- 
dente, as well as of her miscellaneous writings, and 
form a judgment of the character of her mind and the 
order of her genius. ‘The copiousness of her ideas and 
the wide field of thought which her mind ranges, cannot 
be unnoted by the most indifferent. It is the province 
of the poet to conceive, in a degree, of every thing in 
earth and Heaven; and scarcely an object within the 
range of poetic vision has escaped her comprehensive 
eye. Passages appropriate for extracts or mottos, may 
be found in almost every page of Zophiél ; the theolo- 
gist, the cosmogonist, the philosopher, the alchymist, 
the historian, the painte7, the sculptor, the novelist, 
the musician, and the “ petit maitresse,” may find stan- 
zas savoring of the taste of each. 


In epic poetry, Zophiél is destined to hold a distin- 
guished rank. It is brilliant with images, finished in 
its diction, graceful and flowing in its numbers. Its 
main fault, which may be rather termed a characteristic 
of style than a fault, consists in too frequent use of 
ellipses and the transposition of words, thereby. giving 
to her lines a sort of Latin strength and condensation, 
which the genius of the English tongue will not bear ; 
and any attempts to give it this conciseness, by the 
omission of particles, invariably lead to obscurity, 
while the arrangement is both to the ear and eye un- 
pleasing. The opposite to this is to be preferred even 
at the risk of diffuseness. This is the main fault in 
the style of our poetess. There are minor ones of 
manner and expression, which the professed critic will 
detect without our aid; our province in the progress of 
these sketches not being so much to criticise as to lift 
the drapery and draw attention to the exhibition the 
muses have already prepared. The descriptive powers 
of our poetess are of a superior order. Notwithstand- 
ing the occasional stiffness in style and want of per- 
spicuity and ease, all will admit, who peruse Zophiél, 
that Maria del Occidente is a fine delineator. She has 
a warm and glowing imagination and a feeling heart, 
with an ardent love for the beautiful, combined with 
strong sensibility to the beauties of nature. She trans- 
mits freshly to her readers the impressions glowing, as 
she receives them, and imbues their minds with the 
ideas and feelings which fill her own soul. Through- 
out her writings numerous passages of fine description 
may be found, clothed in diction not less polished than 
the thoughts are beautiful. She is seldom found lan- 
guid or giving us words for ideas; and though occa- 
sionally exaggerated, her style is simple, and in Zophiél 
tastefully appropriate to the subject. Although she 
sometimes rests on a single circumstance a little too 
long, and occasionally dresses her sentences in richer 
drapery of words than they can well bear, yet for this, 
the opulence of strong images and gorgeous metaphors 
that sparkle and blaze throughout Zophié!, more than 





atone. She never fails to imprint upon the mind a 
distinct image—this we think a remarkable talent in 
our poetess—we refer for instance to the descriptions of 
Judith, Esther, and Holefernes, and to other like pas- 
sages in our extracts from Zophiél. 

Considered with respect to its subject, its moral aim 
and the entire and complete action of the poem Zo- 
phiél, it is purely epic. It has all that unity of epic 
action, the “ beginning, middle and end,” which Aris- 
totle demands in a poem of this class, and possesses a 
splendor and dignity commensurate with the magnifi- 
cence of the apparatus which the poetess employs. 
The subject is well chosen and skilfully conducted, 
while the plan is so conceived and managed that a 
great variety of affecting and striking incidents are in- 
troduced. Without aiming constantly to delight us by 
the brilliancy of her fancy and surprise us with nume- 
rous changes in the graceful costume in which she 
clothes her thoughts, without seeking to excite our 
wonder and dazzle with the actions of supernatural 
beings, she-aims to touch the heart, and succeeds in the 
difficult task of enlisting human sympathies in the 
hapless fate of a spirit. Often sublime and awful, she 
is also tender and touching ; pleasingly contrasting the 
strange and appalling scenes of the supernatural world 
with those of earthly love and affection. 

Our poetess, in attempting an epic poem, which is 
the first in order and dignity in poetry, has shown a 
moral confidence in her powers, that is a strong mark 
of true genius. That she possesses genius will not be 
denied. She has succeeded in producing a composition, 
which with some faults, is a superb production, and 
entitles her to a rank among the best poets of the day. 
Why has it been so little known, and its authoress so 
seldom heard of, may be asked? Zophiél was first 
published in London, and not republished in this coun- 
try for a long period afterwards, when a limited number 
of copies was printed in Boston; but whenever it 
chanced to fall in with one of them, it was spoken 
highly of by the press. In England, Marie del Occi- 
dente is far better known than in her native country. 
It is due to herself and to her own literature to remain 
no longer in the retirement which she courts. For the 
last sixteen years, moreover, she has resided for the 
most part in the island of Cuba, devoted to the educa- 
tion of two sons. She has never written under her 
own proper name; but with the modest diffidence of 
genius, assumed that of Maria del Occidente. Lastly, 
she has never written for pecuniary profit—nor made 
interest with publishers or editors for the circulation of 
her works. These are the reasons why so little is 
known of a poetess whose pen reflects honor on her 
sex and the country of her birth. ‘To show that she is 
known and appreciated abroad, we quote a passage 
from “The Doctor,” which, in connection with other 
circumstances, be it mentioned in passing, goes far to 
prove Mr. Southey to be its author. For several 
years, Mr. Southey and Maria del Occidente have been 
correspondents. He read the proof sheets of Zophiél, 
which also is dedicated to him. He was also a warm 
personal friend of the poetess. Now, on the supposi- 
tion that Mr. Southey is the author of “ The Doctor,” 
let us read the following extract from chapter 54, p. i. 
page 221. 

“To set about seeking a wife, is like seeking one’s 
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fortune, and the probability of finding a good one in 
such a quest, is less, though poor enough, Heaven 
knows, in both cases. 


The bard has sung, God never form’d a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 

Jts wandering half, when ripe to crown the whole 
Bright pian of bliss, most heavenly, most complete ! 


But thousand evil things there are that hate 
To look on happiness ; these hurt, impede, 

And leagued with time, space, circumstance, and fate, 
Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine and pant and bleed. 


And as the dove to far Palmyra flying, 
From where her native founts of Antioch beam, 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing, 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 


So many a soul o’er life’s drear desert faring, 
Love’s pure congenial spring unfound, unquaff’d, 
Suffers, recoils, then thirsty and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the nearest draught.* 
So sings Maria del Occidente, the most impassioned 
and most imaginative of all poetesses.”—[The Doctor.] 


The friendship existing between Mr. Southey and 
the poetess, the dedication of Zophiél to him and the 
coincidence of this quotation from Zophiél in “ The 
Doctor,” is, we think, presumptive evidence enough to 
establish the authorship of this mysterious book. 

Mrs. Brooks, at present, resides at West Point, 
where her son, a lieutenant in the Army, is stationed. 
Her rural residence in that delightful place, environed 
by some of the most magnificent scenery on the globe, 
is well suited to the graceful character of her poetic 
mind, and has-a tendency to keep alive the spirit of 
poesy, which soon expires in a crowded and densely 
populated city. If Mr. Bryant and. Mr. Halleck lived 
in the country, they would become voluminous writers, 
instead of tantalizing us as they now do, with glittering 
fragments from mines which are rich with entire dia- 
monds, The abode of the poetess is the seat of unpre- 
tending elegance and of cultivated literary tastes. 
Soirees are held in her drawing room almost weekly, 
where assemble all the literature, scholarship, chivalry, 
and beauty of the place. The mother of two young 
gentlemen, she still retains the charm and vivacity of 
youth. She converses with ease and fluency, and with 
unaffected simplicity ; while her language is charac- 
terized by the natural elegance of diction, which is the 
result of a cultivated mind and taste ; her manners are 
marked with the elegance and ease of a high-bred wo- 
man, and in society she appears at all times rather as 
the accomplished woman than the literary lady ; but in 
the retirement of her own elegant study, she can talk 
both learnedly and interestingly, and range with the 
scholar through the wide and varied fields of literature 
and science. In sincerity of heart, in amiability of 
nature, and in all the nobler relations and duties of 
mother and friend, the authoress of Zophiél has no less 
distinguished herself than by her genius and talents. 

At present Mrs. Brooks is engaged on a poem of an 
epic character, which after undergoing the test of her 
jealous and most critical scrutiny, will doubtless by and 
by be put to press. A remarkable attribute of our 
poetess is patience united with an absence of all that 
feverish anxiety to be seen in print, so characteristic of 


the genus irritabile. Zophiél remained on hand severa, 
years before it was published, and was re-written with 
her own hand, the meanwhile, no less than seven times ; 
and then, it has been seen, her diffidence would not let 
her put it to press until she had submitted it both to 
Washington Irving and Mr. Southey. As a prose 
writer, Mrs. Brooks is equally careful of her style, and 
has copied for the sixth time a beautiful story, the size 
of Chateaubriand’s “ Atala,” called “ Idomen,” which 
we believe, it is her intention to publish when she has 
made it as perfect as she is capable of making it. This 
story will be a bijou in owr American literature. That 
it must, aside from its rich style, please most readers, is 
plain, inasmuch as the beautiful descriptions and pleas- 
ing sentiments with which it abounds are copied from 
nature and reality. 





THE BRIDGEWATER TREATISES* 


Mankind, in general, have very erroneous ideas of 
the structure and character of the universe. There is 
among us much of that feeling which induced the 
English king to declare, that the length of his arm 
should be the basis of all measures. Our notions of 
force, of time, of motion, and of extent, are all drawn 
from circumstances immediately surrounding us, or 
from events in which we are the actors. We persuade 
ourselves, that the changes and vicissitudes which can 
be crowded into the brief period of the life of a man, are 
numberless; we look upon this vast globe which we 
inhabit, as a mass of inconceivable magnitude and un- 
speakable importance in the fabric of the universe. A 
thousand years seems to us well fitted to mark off epochs 
in eternity, and we turn in disgust from the philosophy 
that would tell us, that our native earth, which has 
been the scene of all our loves and all our hopes—to 
which we have been endeared by the fairest recollec- 
tions of pleasure, and even by the remembrance of suf- 
ferings—from the dust of which we were taken, and to 
whose bosom we are hastening to return—is nothing 
more than a little—a very little—star, among the great 
fires of the firmament. 

But Nature knows nothing of individuals, All the 
laws by which her operations are conducted, are of the 
most general character ; they are not intended for solitary 
operation. A stone that is cast from the hand of a 
child, falls to the ground, not through any specific 
agency to meet one particular case, but in virtue of the 
general action of a general law; a law, which is inde- 
pendent of place and of time. In her periodic motions, 
the earth revolves in obedience to the same force ; but 
that force was not called into existence for the guidance 
of the revolutions of this globe, any more than to 
direct the accidental fall of a stone. It was to infuse 
motion into myriads of worlds—to produce organization 
and life in the midst of silence and death—to direct the 
gyratory wanderings of star around star, and sun 


* Geology and Mineralogy, considered with reference to Na- 
tural Theology, by the Rey. William Buckland, D. D., Canon 
of Christ Church, and Reader in Geology and Mineralogy in the 
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around sun—to maintain in an eternal dance, gigantic 
systems, in the presence of which our earth and our 
sun, and all that we see, would shrink into an imper- 
ceptible speck. The magnificent machinery of the 
heavens, may well rebuke our presumption and folly: 
we are not the lords, but only obscure members of the 
republic of the universe ; and the laws which bind us, 
are not alone for our good, but for the general benefit 
of the ten thousand orbs which we see, and for millions 
which we know are far in the abysses of space—the 
tokens of whose existence our eyes have never beheld, 
and our telescopes cannot reach. 

There is nothing at rest in the world. A system of 
perpetual change is incident to every thing. The notes 
of music degenerate into silence, the etherial pulses of 
light have their shadows, rest succeeds to motion, and 
death is the allotted portion of all living things. Yet 
the same heavens that shine upon us, shone upon the 
first man; the same returning summers bring us the 
fruits of the earth; we feel pleasure in the same fra- 
grant blossoms, which brought gladness to him; and 
like him we still hear the same solemn moaning of the 
sea. And these are things which we think are eternal, 
and we try to persuade ourselves that they were made 
for us. But the records of philosophy show, that every 
thing is in mutation, even in the remote and tranquil 
skies, where we might hope to look for repose; nor 
ought we to repine at the brief space of our existence, 
when even more than one of those enormous worlds 
have been blotted out : 

** Why! who shall talk of thrones and sceptres riven? 
Bow’d be our hearts to think of what we are, 

When from its height afar, 

A world sinks thus, and yon majestic Heaven, 

Shines not the less for that one vanished star.’ 

Though our lot has been cast on a little atom that 
floats amidst myriads of worlds, yet the conditions of 
our organization is such, that we determine with cer- 
tainty events which have happened ages ago, and events 
which are to happen in the coming eternity. We dis- 
entangle from the mazy revolutions of the planets, the 
movements of our earth; we determine her size in 
yards, and her weight in pounds; we assign the dis- 
tances and the masses of the bodies of our own system, 
and track the comet on his pilgrimage of ages, and he 
returns faithful to our word. Wecan say in how many 
seconds a wave of light can reach us from the sun; 
and that the temperature of the great vacuum, in which 
the bodies constituting the solar system move, is fifty- 
eight degrees below the zero of Fahrenheit’s thermo- 
meter, or a little under the freezing point of quicksilver. 
We can affirm, that the specific gravity of the planet 
Saturn is about the same as that of Cork, and that 
there is no fixed star within one hundred millions of 
millions of miles. Descending from the remote and 
great, down to the minute, we can show that the 
breadth of a wave of red light, is the two hundred and 
sixty-sixth ten millionth part of an inch; and thata 
particle of such light trembles four hundred and fifty- 
eight millions of millions of times in one second; or, 
that a wave of violet colored light, is the one hundred 
and sixty-seven ten millionth part of an inch in 
length, and that each particle of it vibrates seven hun- 
dred and twenty seven millions of millions of times in 
the same small interval. We know that matter is com- 





posed of excessively minute atoms ; and in the densest 
bodies the distance between the neurest particles, is 
almost infinitely great compared with the diameter of 
those atoms: and, little as they are, we can tell the 
relative weight of these particles, as for example that 
one of brimstone weighs 23 times as much as one of 
charcoal. 

Such are the capabilities of the human intellect for 
discovery. We have been led to make these remarks, 
by the perusal of Dr. Buckland’s excellent Bridgewater 
Treatise on Geology and Mineralogy. A strict criti- 
cism might lead us to object to the title, as a misnomer ; 
for the book in point of fact, is not a work on Geology, 
much less on Mineralogy. Had it been designated as 
a treatise on fossil comparative anatomy, we should 
have been better pleased. 

But it is immaterial by what names the master of a 
feast calls each dish, or from what district he ostensibly 
procures his wine, if the one is pleasant to the palate 
and the other unexceptionably mellow. We have here 
a highly interesting and most excellent work ; we will 
not quarrel with it on account of its name. 

The science of Geology may be said to have sprung 
into existence within the last fifty years. It is true, 
that we find among the writings of the earliest philoso- 
phers, speculations about the origin of the world ; and 
even in the remotest antiquity, these speculations were 
incorporated with different theological systems. Thus, 
the Chaldeans and early theosophists of western Eu- 
rope, believed in the eternity of matter at a period 
anterior to the institution of fire worship. At the time 
of the expedition of Alexander, Callisthenes found that 
the Chaldee priests possessed astronomical observations, 
reaching backwards over a period of nineteen hundred 
and three years. They had noticed the extreme regu- 
larity of the movements of the heavens, for they were 
able to reckon eclipses; and therefore knew, that under 
certain circumstances the moon passed through the 
shadow of the earth: they had detected the planets, 
and designated them by proper appellations, and had 
consecrated the days of the week to the more promi- 
nent celestial bodies, giving them names, the analogues 
of which, even through the vicissitudes of ages, have 
descended down almost unaltered to us; for, although 
the reason has been long ago lost, we still call the first 
day of the week by the name of the sun, and the se- 
cond by that of the moon. The mere circumstance 
that they had determined the orbit of the planet mer- 
cury, is a lasting and remarkable proof of their skill. 
On his death bed, it was a subject of regret to the im- 
mortal Kerier, one of the greatest astronomers, that 
in all his watchings of the heavens, he had never been 
able to see this star. 

The regularity and precision with which the move- 
ments of the heavens are accomplished, led these an- 
cient sages to many of their theological opinions ; they 
had already recognised the position of the earth as a 
member of the solar system, and had determined the 
length of the year, and the fact of her rotation on her 
axis. In all their motions, no evidences could be traced 
of imperfection,—no indications of retardation,—both 
magnitudes and velocities were unchanged ; and hence 

it was natural to infer that all those orbs were incapa- 
ble of dissolution or even of decay; and the same 
reasons which would give to any of them an eternal 
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duration, would give it also to the earth; and thus the 
eternity of matter became an established dogma. 

It is very remarkable, that in all ages so deeply 
have mankind been engaged in the study of these bo- 
dies—bodies, with which in some sense we have no 
concern—that astronomy has almost become a perfect 
science. It is a boast, that there is no movement of 
the stars, no matter how small or insignificant it may 
be, the true reason of which has not been discovered. 
In the early times, when the religion of the leading 
nations was purely astronomical, we can perceive a 
reason for this. The remarkable fictions which were 
based upon the movements of the skies—light which 
was taken as the representative of Ormusp or the good 
deity, and darkness of Ahriman the evil one—their 
contests and battles, which were typified by the alter- 
nations of the day and the night—the passage of the 
sun through the signs of the zodiac, the six spring and 
summer, and the six wintry signs—the respective em- 
blems of the even balancing of good and evil in the 
world—the powers of darkness, whose resplendent re- 
presentatives nightly spangle the blue vault, and exer- 
cise their influences on the earth beneath them—their 
vanquished and inferior condition, indicated by their dis- 
appearance each morning, at the coming up of the sun— 
these, and all the mythological machinery of antiquity, 
amply show how such studies came to be cultivated. It 
is, we repeat it, a remarkable fact, that whilst men were 
thus determining the constitution of the heavens above 
them, and founding their philosophical and religious 
opinions on their scientific discoveries, they remained 
in utter ignorance of all the evidence contained in the 
bosom of the earth, and left it for the last generation to 
found the science of geology. 

In the work before us, the first feature that strikes 
us is the position which the author at once takes, in 
reference to one of the most interesting questions of 
physical geology. Dr. Buckland is a clergyman of the 
established Church of England, and holds a distin- 
guished office in the ancient University of Oxford. 
Combining a profound knowledge of the department 
he more specially cultivates, with other collateral 
branches of science, whatever opinion he deliberately 
adopts, will command at once our most serious conside- 
ration, He has abandoned as an untenable hypothesis, 
the doctrine of the recent formation of the earth—and 
in this able treatise, seeks to harmonise a creation al- 
most indefinitely remote with the contents of the first 
chapter of the pentateuch. 

For maay centuries an opinion has prevailed through- 
out Europe, that the creation of the earth took place at 
an epoch about six thousand years ago: the precise 
time is not insisted on, as different calculations made 
from analogous data, do not exactly coincide—the 
calculations themselves being based on the Jewish re- 
cords, and depending mainly on the possibility of mark- 
ing off series of years, from data found in the Holy 
Scriptures. On the other hand, the united testimony of 
almost all oriental pagan nations, asserts an extremely 
distant period for the civilization of man, and the foun- 
dation of many ancient empires ; and therefore assigns 
a still more remote time for the creation of the earth. 
We have been accustomed to explain these things, by 
referring to the known habits and genius of Eastern 
nations, which delight in asserting the antiquity of 








their foundation ; thus, the Chinese, the Hindus, and 
the Egyptians, bring forward catalogues of kings and 
even whole dynasties, which would carry us back to an 
inconceivably ancient era. In this position of things, 
the rapid advances of several of the sciences have cast 
very great doubt in the minds of those most competent 
to judge, whether the doctrine of a recent creation is 
really correct,—the question, more from its peculiar posi- 
tion than from its intrinsic value, has assumed an 
aspect of the deepest interest. 

And here we cannot help remarking, that for long it 
has seemed to us that an entire change is imperiously 
demanded in the education of modern theologians. 
Look at any of the great universities in Europe, many 
of them expressly founded for the purpose of theologi- 
cal education—the very same course of study is now 
followed, that was adopted two or three centuries ago, 
At that time it was of importance to be able to under- 
stand the Scriptures in the original tongues, to refer to 
the opinions of old writers, and put down the caviller 
by dint of superior literary attainments. But the state 
of things is utterly altered ; the disputations of eigh- 
teen centuries have settled all the leading points, and 
he is regarded as an ingenious man who can find a new 
and plausible interpretation. And what is of infinitely 
more importance, the ground of attack is changed. 
Who thinks now, of making war on christianity by 
bringing forth a passage in the Greek? Does any man 
in his senses expect to break down the national faith, 
by a knowledge of Latin or Hebrew? But if Adan. 
son brings from Senegal a section of a tree, and bids 
the plainest farmer in the land count more than five 
thousand annual rings in it, there is no classical quota- 
tion, no pleasant casuistry, which will hinder that man 
from believing, that the tree was five thousand years 
old. If the French astronomers point out the principle 
of the conservation of the solar system, or if Herscnet 
shows the young student the position of the earth in 
the universe, he will inevitably be led to consider his 
own position among the countless myriads of species, 
and speculate on the comparative importance of his 
own world. And the arguments with which these 
things are backed, are irrefragable, unless a man can 
distrust the plain evidence of his own senses, or doubt 
the first principles of arithmetic. 

And, now, these are the kinds of weapons with 
which christianity has been assaulted within the last 
fifty years. It is in vain that we seek any longer to 
avoid the contest, or shift the ground of attack. An 
appeal has been made to the works of Nature, and be- 
fore her tribunal the case must be tried. Astronomy, 
chemistry, anatomy, geology, and the whole range of 
the sciences, are giving in their evidence. Even in our 
own affairs, and in a cause that we may deem most 
righteous, we subject each witness to a searching cross 
examination, and do not trust ourselves except to such 
counsel, as we believe are learned in the law. How 
much more then, ina case which like this is of inexpressi- 
ble importance to us, should we be careful to see, that our 
counsel are well informed of the position of our anta- 
gonists, and the exact character and bearing of the 
testimony to be objected to us. 

Dr. Buckland has cast the die, and passed the rubi- 
con ;—many of the high church dignitaries have gone 
with him. In America, some of our leading philoso- 
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phers have followed. In London, the President of the 
Geological Society has written a treatise to prove, that 
all mundane changes have been brought about by the 
slow operation of the causes that are now in existence, 
involving thereby a pre-existence of thousands of cen- 
turies. It is the shame of the Catholic Church, that 
the nineteenth century was a witness of their edicts, 
still existing in full force against Galileo and the Coper- 
nican system. To this day, in the university of Sala- 
manca, once a leading university of Europe, the New- 
tonian system of the world is repudiated. Scarce ten 
years have elapsed, since Cardinal Toriozzi, under the 
auspices of Pope Pius 7th, proposed in the congrega- 
tion “that they should wipe off this scandal from the 
church.” But the infallibility of the church and the 
fulminates of the conclave, have never retarded the 
universal adoption of the truth. The system of Co- 
pernicus, the laws of Kepler, and the works of New- 
ton, have steadily advanced in defiance of the priest- 
hood. It is a striking and an useful lesson. 

Shall we for a moment suppose, that the universe is 
such a crazy machine, that some of its wheels cannot 
perform a single revolution, before all comes to a stop? 
Shall we presume to imagine, that it constantly requires 
botching, and tinkering, and starting again? In a 
work of art, we admire the regular and steady move- 
ment which keeps on undisturbed, when the engineer 
who made it and set it in motion has gone away—this 
is the perfection of mechanism—and we characterise 
that as a miserable failure, which requires the continued 
tampering of the artizan. Though James Watt, that 
Hercules of intellect, is dead, his iron children still keep 
on their incessant motion—their massive arms still 
pump out oceans, or drive the steam ship over the sea, 
or speed with the wind from one end of the continent 
to the other. 

The structure, the purposes, the mode of action, and 
even the probable duration of any machine, may be 
understood by inspecting its several parts. Let us for 
awhile pass over the evidence which these geologists 
furnish us, and see whether we can obtain any indica- 
tions that enormous periods of time are necessarily 
consumed, in effecting the revolutions and changes of 
the heavens. A man who had never seen a watch, 
would be unable to determine its use by merely con- 
sidering the vibrations of its balance wheel ; nor if he 
were told that it was for the purpose of effecting the 
mensuration of time, could he form any idea whether it 
answered the purpose or not, until he had observed that 
one of its hands made two revolutions ina day. It is 
by studying the slow motions of the solar and other 
systems, that we may be able to indicate how they 
stand in relation to our measures of time. 

It would require a period of more than two hundred 
thousand years, for the major axis of Jupiter’s orbit to 
accomplish one sidereal revolution, and a period of al- 
most twenty-three thousand years to perform its tro- 
pical revolution; the nodes of the orbit of the same 
planet, revolve in a period of thirty-six thousand years. 
If, as some of the ancient fathers of the church sup- 
posed, all the great planets were in conjunction on the 
day of creation, there must elapse during each succeed- 
ing repetition of that astronomical occurrence, a period 
of more than seventeen millions of millions of years. 

Leaving these distant worlds, let us come nearer 


home, and see if in the case of our own earth such in- 
conceivable periods are demanded for the accomplish- 
ment of any of her motions. Itis so. It requires one 
hundred and fifteen thousand years for the major axis 
of the earth’s orbit to pass through one sidereal revolu- 
tion, and twenty-one thousand years to complete its 
tropical motion. The eccentricity which is slowly de- 
creasing, will not vanish in less than thirty-seven thou- 
sand years. The maxima and minima of heat and 
light, which the earth receives from the sun, have se- 
cular epochs, accomplished in a period of about ten 
thousand years. The return of spring and the other 
seasons, undergoes a slow but unceasing change—a 
complete revolution not being accomplished in less than 
twenty-five thousand years. Taken together, spring 
and summer occupy at this time a period nearly eight 
days longer than autumn and winter. This difference 
is slowly abating ; and hence it comes to pass, that for 
ten thousand five hundred years the northern hemis- 
phere of the earth is more heated than the southern, 
and then for ten thousand five hundred, less heated. 
But some may suppose, that in the perpetual move- 
ments and wanderings of the earth, among the mighty 
bodies that surround her, these slow motions may be 
disturbed, or the system be destroyed by its own re- 
action, or by some sudden shock. It would greatly de- 
tract from the Architect of the universe, could such 
events happen ; and it is the glory of modern astronomy 
to prove, that they are impossible. All these perturba- 
tions, and even all the accumulations of them, begin at 
zero, and increase during an inexpressible lapse of time, 
up to unity, and then decrease back again to zero, to 
increase once more ; just as a pendulum descends to the 


to ascend, and stops, to redescend; these perturba- 
tions run through a series of similar oscillations. It is 
indeed the glory of modern science to show, that this 
universe contains in itself no principle of decay, and 
that without a direct interposition of its Maker, it can 
continue its own existence, and keep up its own motion 
THROUGH ETERNITY. 

We have said, that all the ideas of mankind in rela- 
tion to time and space, are drawn from circumstances 
most nearly concerning them. Were we the inhabi- 
tants of another planet, how strangely would all these 
have been altered. If we had been born in Saturn, our 
year would have been thirty times as long as it is, or if 
in Uranus more than eighty times as long. To come 
nearer home—were we confined to the polar regions of 
our own earth, our day would have been six monthslong, 
and our night six months. An inhabitant of one of 
the stars, y, Virginis, would count six hundred and twen- 
ty-nine years but as one; and the annual period of £, 
Bootis, is sixteen hundred of our years. If we keep 
these things in our minds, we may understand how 
little it becomes the insect that dies in a day, to judge 
of what is long and what is short. 

It is a magnificent sight to stand on the sea shore and 
watch the breakers dashing among the rocks—we are 
overwhelmed with awe when we think that this mighty 
deep, stretches from continent to continent for thou- 
sands of miles—we look upon it as a fit emblem of 
Omnipotence. But when we reflect, that an average 
depth of three or four miles, is all that science will 





allow us to assign for “this great and vast sea,” and 


lowest point of its motion, and at that instant begins 
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that the diameter of our earth is eight thousand, we 
can hardly credit the conclusion to which we are com- 
pelled to come, that the varnish on a common globe, 
bears much the same relation to its mass, that the ocean 
does to the earth. 

The flight of a cannon shot is amazingly rapid, but it 
would take a cannon shot twenty-two years to pass from 
the earth to the sun—a distance of almost one hundred 
millions of miles—yet, in our planetary system, there 
are bodies more remote than the earth from the sun— 
the diameter of the orbit of Uranus is almost four 
thousand millions of miles; a distance utterly incon- 
ceivable. Now, if we could imagine a line to be 
drawn across space, in any part of our system, and to 
be two hundred millions of miles in length, that line 
would be too short to be seen from the nearest fixed 
star. 

The fixed stars are suns like our earth, shining by 
their own native light ; along with our sun, the larger 
and brighter of them constitute a special family or as- 
semblage of stars, the number of individuals amounting 
to many millions ; and between each of them, most pro- 
bably there intervene distances, on the average as 
great, as those between our sun and any one of them— 
this countless assemblage, expanded thus over immen- 
sity, performs all their evolutions in obedience to the 
general laws of gravitation, and are probably each one 
accompanied by lesser and darker globes, which shine 
only by the reflected light of their principals, and are 
imperceptible to us, just as our earth and the great 
planets are imperceptible from the nearest star. 

But this magnificent picture, the boundaries of which 
we cannot understand, must shrink into a speck. Far 
away, in the depths of space, we catch the pale milky 
light of brother systems of stars, like our own. The 
hand of a man would shadow them in their remoteness, 
and the faint beams which reveal them to us, must take 
thousands of centuries to cross the great vacuum, al- 
though light may fly almost a quarter of a million of 
miles in one second. With these systems, the firma- 
ment seems studded, nor can we number them ; for each 
improvement of the telescope, brings into view others, 
the faint blush of whose beams had been before imper- 
ceptible. And such is the system of the world; what 
then is man ? 

Let us therefore beware, how we apply our paltry 
and pitiful measures of space, or of time, to the fabric 
of the universe ; or how we dare to criticise the works 
of the Great and Unknown Maker of us all. 

It thus appears, from a brief investigation of the me- 
chanism of the world, that the lapse of long periods of 
time, in the accomplishment of certain events, is a phe- 
nomenon by no means of unusual occurrence ; and that 
moreover, there is no reason to suppose it derogatory 
to the attributes of the Creator, that all the parts of 
this perfect machinery, can keep on their destined mo- 
tion, for a period of which we cannot form any concep- 
tion. | 

So much for probabilities; but further—philosophers 
may perhaps show, that as far as the earth is concerned, 
the matter is capable of absolute physical proof. On all 
hands it is admitted, that the temperature of the earth 
in high latitudes, was formerly much more exalted than 
now. This is proved by the abundant occurrence of 


and plants, now only occurring in the hottest regicns, 
Some writers, not well informed of the leading propo- 
sitions of mechanics, have endeavored to account for 
this, on the supposition that the axis of rotation of the 
earth, underwent a change at the deluge, being tilted 
from its former position, and that before that event, the 
ecliptic had no obliquity, and that there was a perpe- 
tual summer all over the earth, as old traditions and 
classical writers attest. 

But the stanza of a Roman bard, weighs nothing against 
a mathematical demonstration. All writers on analytical 
mechanics agree, that in any solid body whatsoever, be 
its form or magnitude what it may, “there are at least 
three axes, at right angles to one another, round any 
one of which, if the solid begins to revolve, it will con- 
tinue to revolve forever, provided it be not disturbed by 
any foreign cause ;” and should any cause produce a 
rotation in any other axis, that rotation would not be 
permanent for an instant, but the revolving body would 
at once commence a wriggling oscillation, and directly 
return to one of the forementioned axes of equilibrium. 
It is therefore absolutely impossible, that the earth could 
have revolved permanently on another adjacent axis, 
than that on which her motions are now accomplished. 

Moreover, the rocks of the oldest geological epoch, 
are all rocks of fusion. If a plain man were presented 
with a cannon ball, and asked his opinion how it was 
formed, can there be any doubt as to the nature of his 
answer? The chemist, has just the same, or even more 
cogent evidence, to convince him that the whole family 
of granites were produced by the action of fire, nor can 
he be more certain of his own identity, than he is that 
these rocks have existed in a molten condition, and that 
their crystalline form is the result of a slow cooling. 
Once grant this fact, and the hypothesis of the anti- 
quity of the globe, follows as an irresistible conse- 
quence. 

There is but one process by which the earth’s tempe- 
rature could fall, and that is by radiation of its caloric 
into space. Now, we can find very nearly, the degrees 
at which granite or syenite will enter into fusion, and 
we know the present mean temperature of the earth. 
The whole problem therefore resolves itself into this, “‘ to 
find the rate, and therefore the time of cooling, of a sphe- 
roidal mass of the magnitude and conducting power of the 
earth, by radiation into a vacuum through a given number 
of thermometric degrees.” Upon these principles, Baron 
Fourier solved the proposition, and showed, that so 
nearly had an equilibrum of temperature been gained, 
in the enormous period of time that has intervened since 
the fusion of the granite, that it would take hundreds of 
centuries for it now to descend through a fraction of a 
degree of Fahrenheit’s thermometer. 

Leaving these chemical principles, let us now sec 
how they tally with acknowledged astronomical results. 
We will imagine, that at some former period the tem- 
perature of the whole earth was at the melting point of 
granite, and it has descended more or less rapidly. 
Bodies, as they cool, contract in all their dimensions; 
hence a refugeration of the globe could not happen, 
without its bulk becoming less and less. But, mark the 
mechanical result of this! If a sphere which is rota- 
ting on its axis, with a certain velocity, beeomes less 
and less in bulk, its speed of revolution must become 
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temperature than at present, it must have been of greater 
bulk, it must have revolved more slowly, and the day 
must have been longer; but it can be proved, that if 
the length of the day had decreased the three thou- 
sandth part of one second, since the Greek astronomer 
Hipparchus lived, two thousand years ago, the secular 
equator of the moon would have been diminished by 
four seconds and a half; an event which has not hap- 
pened. This remarkable conclusion, which shows the 
power of physical science, in determining thermometric 
measurements, thousands of years before the thermome- 
ter itself was invented, shows also, that during the last 
twenty centuries the mean temperature of the earth has 
not perceptibly fallen ; and, therefore, if it has ever been 
so high as is here supposed, two thousand years was 
nothing in comparison with the time which must have 
elapsed. 

We have been induced to follow this course of argu- 
ment, that our readers may be enabled to see the true 
position of this question. They will at once perceive, 
that the exact point is not whether the earth is six or 
sixty thousand years old, but whether certain rocks are 
really rocks of fusion ;—the decision turns upon that 
point. And there are parts of evidence which should 
not here be overlooked ; the action of gravity being es- 
timated from the centre of the earth, causes all bodies 
the nearer they are to that centre, to be more and more 
dense; so it is stated, that at a depth from the surface 
short of four hundred miles, water would be as dense 
as quicksilver. But we know, that the aggregate spe- 
cific gravity of the whole earth, is only about five times 
that of water, instead of being so vastly high, as this 
would make it; and hence we draw the inference, that 
this consideration is overcome by a dilatation, resulting 
from a very exalted temperature, still existing in the 
interior. A phenomenon, which volcanic eruptions, hot 
springs, and the temperature of deep caverns, and 
mines, seem to attest. 

Such we suppose are some of the reasons which have 
decided Dr. Buckland in the course he has taken. For 
ourselves, before coming to a final conclusion, we should 
like to hear the case argued by those who doubt the 
correctness of his opinion. We should moreover wish 
to know, whether it be the opinion of oriental scholars, 
that violence is done by such opinions to the plain 
meaning of the first chapter of Genesis. It is for accom- 
plished linguists alone, to settle this difficult point. 

Mr. Lyell in his inquiry how far former changes of 
the earth’s surface are referable to causes that are now 
in operation—takirg the very ground that Dr. Buckland 
stands upon, of a very ancient creation—has endeavored 
to show, in a most elaborate way,that we need not look 
for miraculous causes to account for the structure of 
the crust of the earth. Whilst we are open to these 
arguments, and feel how cogent they are, we must ne- 
vertheless remember, that even the discoveries of Geo- 
logy itself, have demonstrated that new causes have 
made their appearance on the earth—causes which in 
some cases, bear little or no resemblance to any that 
preceded or were contemporary with them. The uni- 
ted testimony of all geologists goes to show, that the 
appearance of man took place in the most recent geo- 
logical epochs, long after the newer Pleiocene period 
of Mr. Lyell. Regarded simply as a physical agent, 


The great Saurian reptiles, the mastodon, the mega- 
lonix, had, it is true, vast physical energy, compared 
with the frail frame of the two handed savage in his 
helpless infancy ; but human intellect would have been 
an overmatch for them all. To the pterodactyle and 
the fowls, had been given the realms of air—the great 
whale and the sea monsters were masters of the ocean— 
innumerable tribes of wild beasts roamed the face of the 
earth; but to the human intellect alone, was committed 
the custody of the most powerful of all elements—Fire. 
It is to this gift that we trace human ascendancy all over 
the globe. No created thing can break the laws of its 
Creator,—Thou shalt be born—thou shalt die: these 
are the rules for man, and over them he has no control. 
The half reasoning elephant looks on the cheerful 
blaze of the camp-fire in the forest, but nature has for- 
bidden him to touch it, and he never dreams of replen- 
ishing it. If the sea and the air and the earth have 
their tenants, although all corporeal organizations cease 
to exist far below a red heat, yet man is lord of the fire— 
with it, he is enabled to live beneath the poles—with it 
he has put all things under his feet—a single spark 
gives him omnipotence, and the wild beast flees before 
him—and cities sink down at the play of his artillery. 
There are but few epochs in human history—the crea- 
tion of man—his discovery of the properties of fire— 
the invention of the printing press—gunpowder—and 
the steam engine. 

It would afford matter of curious inquiry to ascer- 
tain how much of the intellectual superiority of man, 
is due to his control of this extraordinary element. 
Unlike the air or the water, he could not live in it, but 
it was committed to his care, to be created when he 
chose—vast charter of power—his curiosity has led him 
to subject all sorts of bodies to its action, and to the 
fund of knowledge he has thence derived, almost all his 
comforts and all his power are due. 

If geologists will have their periods—if they tell us 
that the sea tribes first make the appearance, and then 
the tribes of the earth and the air—let them add thereto 
the most astonishing of all, the creation of a creature 
having the control of fire. 

As an example of our author’s method of descrip- 
tion, we shall select parts of his account of the plesio- 
saurus, an extinct animal :—~ 

“We come next to consider a genus of extinct ani- 
mals, nearly allied in structure to the ichthyosaurus, and 
coextensive with it through the middle ages of our ter- 
restrial history. The discovery of this genus, forms one 
of the most important additions that geology has made 
to comparative anatomy. It is of the plesiosaurus, 
that Cuvier asserts the structure to have been the most 
heteroclite, and its characters altogether the most mon- 
strous, that have been yet found amid the ruins of a 
former world. To the head of a lizard, it united the 
teeth of a crocodile ; a neck of enormous length, resem- 
bling the body of a serpent; a trunk and tail having 
the proportions of an ordinary quadruped, the ribs of a 
chameleon, and the paddles of a whale. Such are the 
strange combinations of form and structure in the 
plesiosaurus—a genus, the remains of which, after in- 
terment for thousands of years amidst the wreck of 
millions of extinct inhabitants of the ancient earth, are 
at length recalled to light by the researches of the geo- 
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perfect a state, as the bones of species that are now ex- 
isting upon the earth. 

“The plesiosauri appear to have lived in shallow seas 
and estuaries, and to have breathed air like the ichthy- 
osauri, and our modern cetacea. We are already ac- 
quainted with five or six species, some of which at- 
tained a prodigious size and length ; but our present ob- 
servations will be chiefly limited to that which is the best 
known, and perhaps the most remarkable of them all, 
viz. the plesiosaurus dolichodeirus. 

HEAD, 

“The head of the plesiosaurus dolichodeirus, exhibits 
a combination of the characters of the ichthyosaurus— 
the crocodile, and the lizard, but most nearly approach- 
es tothe latter. It agrees with the ichthyosaurus in the 
smallness of its nostrils, and also in their position near 
the anterior angle of the eye; it resembles the croco- 
dile, in having the teeth lodged in distinct alveoli, but 
differs from both, in the form and shortness of its head, 
many characters of which approach closely to the 
iguana. 

NECK. 

“The most anomalous of all the characters of the ple- 
siosaurus dolichodeirus, is the extraordinary extension 
of the neck, to a length almost equalling that of the 
body and tail together, and surpassing in the number of 
its vertebra (about thirty three) that of the most long- 
necked bird, the swan: it thus deviates in the greatest 
degree from the almost universal law, which limits the 
cervical vertebree of quadrupeds to a very small number. 

* + * * ‘ 
, EXTREMITIES. 

“ As the plesiosuarus breathed air, and was therefore 
obliged to rise often to the surface for inspiration, this 
necessity was met by an apparatus in the chest and 
pelvis, and in the bones of the arms and legs, enabling 
it to ascend and descend in the water after the manner 
of the ichthyosauri and cetacea ; accordingly the legs 
were converted into paddles, longer and more powerful 
than those of the ichthyosaurus, thus compensating for 
the comparatively small assistance which it could have 
derived from its tail. 

“Comparing these extremities with those of other ver- 
tebrated animals, we trace a regular series of links and 
gradations, from the corresponding parts of the highest 
mammailia, to their least perfect form in the fins of fishes. 
In the fore paddle of the plesiosaurus, we have all the 
essential parts of the fore-leg of a quadruped, and even 
of a human arm: first, the scapula, next the humerus, 
then the radius and ulna, succeeded by the bones of 
the carpus and metacarpus, and these followed by five 
fingers, each composed of a continuous series of pha- 
langes. The hind paddle also, offers precisely the same 
analogies to the leg and foot of the mammalia; the 
pelvis and femur are succeeded by a tibia and fibula, 
which articulate with the bones of the tarsus and meta- 
tarsus, followed by the numerous phalanges of five long 
toes, 

“From the consideration of all its characters, Mr. 
Conybeare has drawn the following inferences, with 
respect to the habiis of the plesiosaurus dolichodeirus : 
‘That it was aquatic, is evident from the form of its 
paddies; that it was marine is almost equally so, from 
the remains with which it is universally associated ; 


semblance of its extremities to those of the turtle may 
lead us to conjecture ; its motion, however, must have 
been very awkward on land ; its long neck must 
have impeded its progress through the water; present- 
ing a striking contrast to the organization which so ad- 
mirably fits the ichthyosaurus to cut through the waves, 
May it not therefore be concluded (since, in addition to 
these circumstances, its respiration must have required 
frequent access of air,) that it swam upon or near the 
surface ; arching back its long neck like the swan, and 
occasionally darting it down at the fish which happened 
to float within its reach. It may, perhaps, have lurked 
in shoal water along the coast, concealed among the 
sea-weed ; and raising its nostrils to a level with the 
surface, from a considerable depth, may have found a 
secure retreat from the assaults of dangerous ene- 
mies; while the length and flexibility of its neck may 
have compensated for the want of strength in its jaws, 
and its incapacity for swift motion through the water, 
by the suddenness and agility of the attack which they 
enabled it to make on every animal, fitted for its prey, 
which came within its reach.’ 

“We began our account of the plesiosaurus, with 
quoting the high authority of Cuvier, for considering it 
as one of the most anomalous and monstrous produc- 
tions of the ancient systems of creation; we have seen, 
in proceeding through our examination of its details, 
that these apparent anomalies consist only in the diver- 
sified arrangement, and varied proportion, of parts fun- 
damentally the same as those that occur in the most 
perfectly formed creatures of the present world. 

** Pursuing the analogies of construction, that connect 
the existing inhabitants of the earth with those extinct 
genera and species, which preceded the creation of our 
race, we find an unbroken chain of affinities pervading 
the entire series of organised beings, and connecting all 
past and present forms of animal existence, by close and 
harmonious ties. Even our own bodies, and some of their 
most important organs are brought into close and direct 
comparison with those of reptiles, which, at first sight, 
appear the most monstrous productions of creation ; and 
in the very hand and fingers with which we write their 
history, we recognise the type of the paddles of the 
ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus. 

“Extending a similar comparison through the four 
great classes of vertebral animals, we find in each 
species a varied adaptation of analogous parts, to the 
different circumstances and conditions in which it was 
intended to be placed. Ascending from the lower or- 
ders, we trace a gradual advancement in structure and 
office, till we arrive at those whose functions are the most 
exalted ; thus, the fin of the fish becomes the paddle of 
the reptile ichthyosaurus and plesiosaurus ; the same or- 
gan is converted into the wing of the pterodactyle, the 
bat, and the bird; it becomes the fore foot or paw in 
quadrupeds, that move upon the land, and attains its 
highest consummation in the arm and hand of rational 
man.” 

Let us take again another example : 

THE PTERODACTYLE. 

“The structure of these animals is so exceedingly 
anomalous, that the first discovered pterodactyle, was 
considered by one naturalist to be a bird, by another as 
a species of bat, and by a third as a flying reptile. 
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Ing a creature whose skeleton was almost entire, arose | lakes and rivers, air, sea, and land, must have been 


from the presence of characters, apparently belonging 
to each of the three classes to which it was referred. 
The form of its head, and length of neck, resembling 
that of birds; its wings approaching to the proportion 
and form of those of bats; and the body and tail ap- 
proximating to those of ordinary mammalia. These 
characters, connected with a small skull, as is usual 
among reptiles, and a beak furnished with not less than 
sixty pointed teeth, presented a combination of appa- 
rent anomalies, which it was reserved for the genius of 
Cuvier to reconcile. In his hands, this apparently mon- 
strous production of the ancient world, has been con- 
verted into one of the most beautiful examples yet 
afforded by comparative anatomy, of the harmony 
that pervades all nature, in the adaptation of the same 
parts of the animal frame, to infinitely varied conditions 
of existenee. 

“In the case of the pterodactyle we have an extinct 
genus of the order saurians, in the class of reptiles, (a 
class that now moves only on the land or in the water,) 
adapted by a peculiarity of structure to fly in the air. It 
will be interesting to see how the anterior extremity, 
which in the fore leg of the modern lizard and croco- 
diles is an organ of locomotion on land, became convert- 
ed into a membraniferous wing, and how far the other 
parts of the body are modified so as to fit the entire 
animal machine for the functions of flight. The detail 
of this inquiry will afford such striking examples of 
numerical agreement in the component bones of every 
limb, with those in the corresponding limbs 6f living 
lizards, and are at the same time so illustrative of con- 
trivances for the adjustment of the same organ to effect 
different ends, that I shall select for examination a few 
points from the long and beautiful analysis which Cu- 
vier has given of the structure of this animal. 

** Weare already acquainted with eight species of this 
genus, varying from the size of a snipe to that of a cor- 
morant, 

“In external form, these animals somewhat resemble 
our modern bats and vampires: most of them had the 
nose elongated, like the snout of a crocodile, and armed 
with conical teeth. Their eyes were of enormous size, 
apparently enabling them to fly by night. From their 
wings projected fingers, terminated by long hooks, like 
the curved claw on the thumb of the bat. These must 
have formed a powerful paw, wherewith the animal 
was enabled to creep or climb, or suspend itself from 
trees. 

“Tt is probable also that the pterodactyles had the 
power of swimming, which is so common in reptiles, 
and which is now possessed by the pteropus pselaphon 
or vampire bat of the island of Bonin. Thus, like Mil- 
ton’s fiend, all qualified for all services and all elements, 
the creature was a fit companion for the kindred rep- 
tiles that swarmed in the seas, or crawled on the shores 
of a turbulent planet. 


‘ The Fiend, 
O’er bog, or steep, through strait, rough, dense, or rare, 
With head, hands, wings, or feet, pursues his way, 
And swims, or sinks, or wades, or creeps, or flies.’ 


“With flocks of such-like creatures flying in the air, 
and shoals of no less monstrous ichthyosauri and plesio- 
sauri, swimming in the ocean, and gigantic crocodiles 
and tortoises crawling on the shores of the primeval 





strangely tenanted in these early periods of our infant 
world. 

“ As the most obvious feature of these fossil reptiles is 
the presence of organs of flight, it is natural to look for 
the peculiarities of the bird or bat, in the structure of 
their component bones, Allattempts, however, to identi- 
fy them with birds are stopped at once by the fact of their 
having teeth in the beak, resembling those of reptiles ; 
the form of a single bone, the os quadratum, enabled Cu- 
vier to pronounce at once that the creature was a lizard ; 
but a lizard possessing wings exists not in the present 
creation, and is to be found only among the dragons of 
romance and heraldry ; while a moment’s comparison 
of the head and teeth with those of bats, shows that the 
fossil animals in question, cannot be referred to that 
family of flying mammalia. 

“The vertebre of the neck are much elongated, 
and are six or seven only in number, whereas they 
vary from nine to twenty-three in birds. In birds, the 
vertebra: of the back also vary from seven to eleven, 
whilst in the pterodactyles there are nearly twenty ; the 
ribs of the pterodactyles are thin and thread-shaped, 
like those of lizards; those of birds are flat and broad, 
with a still broader apopbysis, peculiar to them. In the 
foot of birds, the metatarsal bones are consolidated into 
one; in the pterodactyles all the metatarsal bones are 
distinct, the bones of the pelvis also differ widely from 
those of a bird, and resemble those of a lizard ; all these 
points of agreement with the type of lizards, and of 
difference from the character of birds, leave no doubt as 
to the place in which the pterodactyles must be ranged, 
among the lizards, notwithstanding the approximation 
which the possession of wings seems to give them to 
birds or bats. 

“ As an insulated fact, it may seem to be of little mo- 
ment, whether a lizard or a fossil pterodactyle, might 
have four or five joints in its fourth finger, or its fourth 
toe: but those who have patience to examine the 
minutiz of this structure, will find in it an exemplifi- 
cation of the general principle, that things apparently 
minute and trifling in themselves, may acquire im- 
portance when viewed in connexion with others, which, 
taken singly, appear equally insignificant. If we ex- 
amine the fore foot of the existing lizards, we find the 
number of joints regularly increased by the addition of 
one, as we proceed from the first finger, or thumb, which 
has two joints, to the third, in which there are four ; this is 
precisely the numerical arrangement which takes place 
in the three first fingers of the hand of the pterodactyle. 
Thus far the three first fingers of the fossil reptiie agree 
in structure with those of the fore foot of living lizards ; 
but as the hand of the pterodactyle was to be converted 
into an organ of flight, the joints of the fourth or fifth 
finger were lengthened, to become expansors of a 
membraneous wing.’ 

‘* As the bones in the wing of the pterodactyle thas 
agree in number and proportion with those in the fore 
foot of the lizard, so do they differ entirely from the ar- 
rangement of the bones which form the expausors of the 
wing of the bat. 

“The total number of toes in the pterodactyles is 
usually four ; the exterior or little toe being deficient ; if 
we compare the number and proportion of the joints in 





these four teogaaith those of lizards, we find the agree- 
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ment as to number to be not less perfect than it is 
in the fingers; we have in each case two joints in the 
first or great toe, three in the second, four in the third, 
and five in the fourth. As to proportion also, the penul- 
timate joint is always the longest, and the antepenulti- 
mate, or last but two, the shortest ; these relative pro- 
portions are also precisely the same as in the feet of 
lizards. The apparent use of this disposition of the 
shortest joints in the middle of the toes of lizards, is to 
give greater power of flexion for bending round and 
laying fast hold on twigs and branches of trees of va- 
rious dimensions, or on inequalities of the surface of the 
ground or rocks, in the act of climbing or running. 

** All these coincidences of number and proportion, can 
only have originated in a premeditated adaptation of 
each part to its peculiar office; they teach us to arrange 
an extinct animal under an existing family of reptiles; 
and when we find so many other pecularities of this 
tribe, in almost every bone of the skeleton of the ptero- 
dactyle, with such modifications, and such only as were 
necessary to fit it for the purposes of flight, we per- 
ceive unity of design pervading every part, and adapt- 
ing to motion in the air, organs which in other genera 
are calculated for progression on the ground or in the 
water. 

“If we compare the foot of the pterodactyle with that 
of the bat, we shall find that the bat, like most other 
mammalia, has three joints in every toe, excepting the 
first, which has only two; still these two in the bat are 
equal in length to the three bones of the other toes, so 
that the five claws of its foot range in one straight line, 
forming altogether the compound hook by which the 
animal suspends itself in caves, with its head down- 
wards, during its long periods of hybernation: the 
weight of its body being divided equally by this contri- 
vance between each of the ten toes. The unequal 
length of the toes of the pterodactyle, must have render- 
ed it almost impossible for its claws to range uniformly 
in line, like those of the bat, and as no single claw could 
have supported for a long time the weight of the whole 
body, we may infer that the pterodactyles did not susr 
pend themselves after the manner of the bats. The 
size and form of the foot, and also of the leg and 
thigh, show that they had the power of standing firmly 
on the ground, where, with their wings folded, they 
possibly moved after the manner of birds; they could 
also perch on trees, and climb on rocks and cliffs, with 
their hind and fore feet conjointly, like bats and lizards.” 

These extracts will serve to show the excellent de- 
scriptive powers of our author, and his method of ex- 
plaining in a popular way the results of the labors of the 
ablest comparative anatomists. Passages like these, 
cannot be read by those who have little acquaintance 
with geology, without agreeable surprise ; they will at 
once readily see that there is a minute exactitude in 
these researches, for which perhaps they were not pre- 
pared—an exactitude belonging only to such sciences as 
are far advanced beyond the regions of mere specula- 
tion,—ang that carries with itself the very stamp and 
impress of truth. 

(Page 157.) “ When we see the body of an ichthyo. 
saurus, still containing the food it had eaten just before 
its death, and its ribs still surrounding the remains of 
fishes, that were swallowed ten thousand or more than 





ten times ten thousand years ago, all these vast inter- 





vals seem annihilated, time altogether disappears, and 
we are almost brought into as immediate contact with 
events of immeasurably distant periods, as with the af- 
fairs of yesterday.” 

Speaking of the tracks of animals, one of the most 
remarkable discoveries of geologists, he says— 

(Page 198.) “Scotland has recently afforded evidence 
of the existence of more than one species of these ter. 
restrial reptiles (tortoises,) during the period of the new 
red or variegated sandstone formation. The nature of 
this evidence is almost unique in the history of organic 
remains, 

“It is not uncommon to find on the surface of sand- 
stone, tracks which mark the passage of small crustacea, 
and other marine animals, whilst this stone was in a 
state of loose sand at the bottom of the sea. Laminated 
sandstones are also often disposed in minute undula- 
tions, resembling those formed by the ripple of agitated 
water upon sand, 

‘“‘ The same causes, which have socommonly preserved 
these undulations, would equally preserve any impres- 
sions that might happen to have been made on beds of 
sand, by the feet of animals; the only essential condi- 
tion of such preservation being, that they should have 
become covered with a further deposite of earthly mat- 
ter, before they were obliterated by any succeeding 
agitations of the water. 

“The nature of the impressions in Dumfriesshire, may 
be seen by reference to Pl. 26. They traverse the rock 
in a direction either up or down, and not across the sur- 
faces of the strata, which are now inclined at an angle 
of 38°. On one slab there are twenty-four continuous 
impressions of feet, forming a regular track, with six 
distinct repetitions of the mark of each foot, the fore 
foot being differently shaped from the hind foot; the 
marks of claws are also very distinct. 

“Notwithstanding this absence of bones, from the rocks 
which are thus abundantly impressed with footsteps, 
the latter alone suffice to assure us both of the existence 
and character of the animals, by which they were made. 
Their form is much too short for the feet of crocodiles, 
or any other known saurians ; and it is to the testudi- 
nata, or tortoise, that we look with most probability of 
finding the species to which their origin is due. 

“ The historian or the antiquary may have traversed 
the fields of ancient or of modern battles, and may have 
pursued the line of march of triumphant conquerors, 
whose armies trampled down the most mighty king- 
doms of the world. The winds and storms have 
utterly obliterated the ephemeral impressions of their 
course. Not a track remains of a single foot, of all the 
countless millions of men and beasts, whose progress 
spread desolation over the earth. But the reptiles, that 
crawled upon the half finished surface of our infant planet, 
have left memorials of their passage, enduring and inde- 
lible. No history has recorded their creation or destruc- 
tion; their very bones are found no more among the 
fossil relics of a former world. Centuries and thousands © 
of years may have rolled away, between the time in 
which these footsteps were impressed by tortoises, upon 
the sands of their native Scotland, and the hour when 
they are again laid bare and exposed to our curious and 
admiring eyes. Yet we behold them stamped upon the 
rock, distinct as the track of the passing animal upon 
the recent snow, as if to show that thousands of years 
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are but as nothing amidst eternity ; and, as it were, in 
mockery of the fleeting perishable course of the migh- 
tiest potentates among mankind.” 

We have spoken of the exactitude and minuteness of 
geological research. Were we disposed we might draw 
abundant arguments from other collateral sources. On 
a footing with these fossil tracks, we might place fossil 
jnsects of many varieties,—spiders from the Jura lime- 
stone, scorpions from the carboniferous rocks, coleopte- 
rous insects in ironstone, the hard wing covers of beetles 
from the oolite slate,—and some of these so well pre- 
served, that even the hairs on them are as distinct as in 
their living successors,—the ink bags of the loligo or 
cuttle fish, in such excellent preservation that the author 
has made drawings of extinct species, with their own 
sepia,—of so excellent a color as to deceive an expert 
painter, who begged to know by what colorman it had 
been prepared. We might also cite the unhatched eggs 
of birds, and a thousand varieties of the soft and deli- 
cious fruits of the tropics, converted by the slow pio- 
cess of petrifaction into stones so hard that they may 
be used to strike fire. 

The Flora of this old world is not of less interest than 
its Fauna. Our author remarks, (p. 341.) 

‘If we take a general review of the remains of ter- 
restrial vegetables, that are distributed through the three 
great periods of geological history, we find a similar 
division of them into groups, each respectively indicat- 
ing the same successive diminutions of temperature 
upon the land, which have been inferred from the re- 
mains of the vegetation of the sea. Thus, in’ strata of 
the transition series, we have an association of a few 
existing families of endogenous plants, chiefly ferns and 
equisetacez, with extinct families, both endogenous and 
exogenous, which some modern botanists have consider- 
ed to indicate a climate hotter than that of the tropics of 
the present day. 

‘*In the secondary formations, the species of these 
most early families become much less numerous, and 
many of their genera, and even of the families them- 
selves, entirely cease ; and a large increase takes place 
in two families that comprehend many existing forms of 
vegetables, and are rare in the coal formation, viz. cyca- 
dew and conifere. The united characters of the groups 
associated in this series, indicate a climate whose tem- 
perature was nearly similar to that which prevails with- 
in the present tropics. 

“In the tertiary deposites, the greater number of the 
families of the first series, and many of those of the 
second, disappear; and a more complicated dicotyle- 
donous vegetation takes place of the simpler forms 
which predominated through the two preceding periods. 
Smaller equisetacee also succeed to the gigantic cala- 
mites. Ferns are reduced in size and number to the 
scanty proportions they bear on the southern verge of 
our temperate climates ; the presence of palms attest the 
absence of any severe degree of cold, and the general 
character marks a climate nearly approaching to that 
of the Mediterranean.” 

In relation to the vegetable origin of the coal depo- 
sites, (p. 344,) 

“A similar abundance of distinctly preserved vegeta- 
ble remains, occurs throughout the other coal fields of 
Great Britain. But the finest example I have ever wit- 





nessed, is that of the coal mines of Bohemia, just men- 





tioned. The most elaborate imitations of living foliage 
upon the painted ceilings of Italian palaces, bear no 
comparison with the beauteous profusion of extinct ve- 
getable forms, with which the galleries of these instruc- 
tive coal mines are overhung. The roof is covered as 
with a canopy of gorgeous tapestry, enriched with fes- 
toons of most graceful foliage, flung in wild, irregular 
profusion over every portion of its surface. The effect 
is heightened by the contrast of the coal black color of 
these vegetables, with the light groundwork of the rock 
to which they are attached. The spectator feels himself 
transported, as if by enchantment, into the forests of 
another world ; he beholds trees, of forms and characters 
now unknown upon the surface of the earth, presented 
to his senses almost in the beauty and vigor of their 
primeval life; their scaly stems and bending branches, 
with their delicate apparatus of foliage, are all spread 
forth before him, little impaired by the lapse of count- 
less ages, and bearing faithful records of extinct systems 
of vegetation, which began and terminated in times of 
which these relics are the infallible historians. 

“ Such are the grand natural herbaria, wherein these 
most ancient remains of the vegetable kingdom are pre- 
served in a state of integrity, little short of their living 
perfection, under conditions of our planet which exist 
no more.” 

There is an excellent quotation from Dr. Lindley, (p. 
351,) which we cannot avoid extracting. It is in refer- 
ence to the lepidodendron. 

“ The lepidodendra, are, after calamites, the most 
abundant class of fossils in the coal formation of the 
north of England ; they are sometimes of enormous size, 
fragments of stems occurring from twenty to forty-five 
feet long; in the Jarrow colliery, a compressed tree of 
this class measured four feet two inches in breadth. 
Thirty-four species of lepidodendron are enumerated 
in M. Ad. Brongniart’s catalogue of fossil plants of the 
coal formation. 

“The internal structure of the lepidodendron has been 
shown to be intermediate between lycopodiacer and 
conifer, and the conclusions which Professor Lindley 
draws from the intermediate condition of this curious 
extinct genus of fossil plants, are in perfect accordance 
with the inferences which we have had occasion to de- 
rive from analogous conditions in extinct genera of fos- 
sil animals. To botanists this discovery is of very high 
interest, as it proves that those systematists are right, 
who contend for the possibility of certain chasms now 
existing between the gradations of organization, being 
caused by the extinction of genera or even of whole or- 
ders ; the existence of which was necessary to complete 
the harmony, which, it is believed, originally existed in 
the structure of all parts of the vegetable kingdom. By 
means of lepidodendron, a better passage is established 
from flowering to flowerless plants, than by either equi- 
setum or cycas, or any other known genus.” 

We might greatly extend these excerpts ; enough per- 
haps has been done to show the high character of the 
work. The second volume, which consists entirely of 
expensive plates, with their explanation, must of course 
speak for itself. It appeals at once to the eye, even of 
those who are not conversant with the minutiz of geo- 
logy and natural history. It contains, asa preface, a large 
and beautiful plate, several feet long, as an explanatory 
section of the crust of the earth, appropriately colored ; 
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and we may venture to assert, that more geology may 
be learnt from the study of this plate, than from read- 
ing some professed treatises on the science. Indeed, 
any one who will take up this second volume, and look 
at its plates, and remember that these are the faithful 
representations of fossil organic remains, he will at once 
understand what we have been all along laboring to im- 
press, that Geooey, so far from being a science of mere 
speculation, appeals at once to our eyes and to our rea- 
son, and stands forth, though the youngest, not less 
beautiful or less enchanting than her sisters, and proud- 
ly claims kindred with Astronomy in her perfection, and 
Mathematics in her exactitude. 

The whole range of science is lending its aid to geo- 
logical development, chemistry, comparative anatomy, 
astronomy, natural history, and physics. The moment 
a fossil plant is formed, the botanist considers it and 
assigns it its proper place in the Flora,—an extinct ani- 
mal,—the comparative anatomist announces its func- 
tions and laws of life,—the mechanical philosopher is 
studying the conditions of the structure of the earth’s 
crust, so that in this way the science increases as it 
were in a geometrical ratio. A few years will doubtless 
produce results, for which, at the present moment, we 
should be found quite unprepared were they announced 
tous. But there is that dependance of one thing on 
another in the natural world, that the philosopher is 
often able to trace effects and causes, and find symmetry 
and relationship where ordinary men perceive nothing 
but confusion. The structure of the eye of an extinct 
fossil animal, will point out to us the condition of the 
medium in which it lived, in relation to light; and 
hence we can, from a single evidence of this sort, indi- 
cate the general character of external nature at any 
given epoch. The eye of a trilobite, found in the tran- 
sition rocks, reveals to us the constitution of the sea 
at that remote period, and also that of the atmosphere ; 
we know from the conformity of these ancient organs to 
the eyes of recent crustaceans, that little or no change 
has taken place in relation to the impressions of light 
on these organs in the long lapse of time that has in- 
tervened ; and thereby that the media in which these 
animals lived, has not much changed in its physical 
character. 

And what is more, it is millions of years since these 
creatures lived, if we are to believe our eloquent author ; 
and yet in all that immensity of time, and with the 
experience which the springing into existence of a 
thousand species might have given him, the Almighty 
has never seen proper to alter in any respect this par- 
ticular species of organ ; but he forms the eye of the 
animal born to-day, on the earth, on the very same 
unaltered model which he gave to those of a remote 
period ;—surely this is no blind chance, but delibera- 
tive wisdom and forecaste,—an evidence of perfect 
OMNISCIENCE. 

Here we shall leave our author, and we rise from the 
perusal of his work both entertained and instructed. 
We have freely discussed what we consider to be the 
capital objection to it, if there be any objection at all, 
and sincerely and cheerfully recommend it to our read- 
ers. To those who would be captious, as well as to 
those who would be considerate, we would ask for it a 
fair perusal ; and because the subject on which it pro- 
fesses to treat is yet in its infancy, and has already 


—— 
done much, and promises far more, we would say 
both, in the ambiguous phrase of the monarch of the 
Roman lyre, 

** Favete linguis.” 


A. 





VERSICULI—NO, III. 
BY LEWIS ST. MAUR. 
SONG OF THE LOVER OF PLEASURE, 


Come to the banquet now, 
Drain the full goblet dry, 

Eat, drink, the hours are passing on— 
To-morrow we must die. 


Come, here are luxuries, 
The fruit of every clime ; 
Here satisfy your appetites— 
Haste! seize the fleeting time. 


And here are choicest wines, 
From distant, sunny hills; 

You here may drown a thousand cares, 
Drive off a thousand ills, 


Our life is but a day, 
And swift its moments fly ; 

What hinders that our hearts be gay ? 
To-morrow we must die. 


And, after death, what then? 
Say, is our spirit naught ? 
Come, come, that dampens all our joy ; 
In wine we'll drown that thought. 
The hours are swiftly passing by, 
And on the morrow we must die, 


-_ 


NO. IV. 
TO A COMET. 


What art thou, flaming visitor, 
That flashest o’er the sky, 
Streaming along its azure blue 
Thy frightful bloody dye? 
At what eternal distant fire 
Dost light thy blazing torch— 
Or hast thou, in thy flaunting trail, 
The power to burn and scorch ? 


Dost thou presage some coming ill, 
Or desolation dire, 
Or writest on the firmament, 
In characters of fire, 
The dread approach of him we call 
The fiend insatiate, Death, 
Who breathes thro’ thee, his messenger, 
A hot and withering breath? 


Art thou the prison-house of them— 
The damned souls who dwell 
In torment which we can’t conceive, 





But think of as a HELL? 
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Dost drop them into liquid fire, 
To writhe in untold pain, 

Then dashest to the coldest point 
Of the “intense inane ?” 


Or art thou but a vapor-wreath, 
Floating along the sky, 
And coming to our sight awhile, 
We know not whence nor why ? 
Or dost thou weave a graceful dance 
Through worlds of splendor bright, 
Which seem to human eyes to gem 
The diadem of night ? 


Thou art a thing surpassing strange, 
And He who made thy form 

To gleam amid the light of stars, 
And ride above the storm, 

Who rais’d on the confines of space 
A temple for thy rest, 

Of all the wise, the wisest is, 
Of all the good, the Best. 





POLITICAL SCIENCE; 


A discourse on the questions, ‘‘ What is the seat of sovereignty 
in the United States, and what the relation of the People of 
those States to the Federal and State Governments respec- 
tively,” read before the Petersburg Lyceum on the 15th of 
May, 1839. By Judge Beverley Tucker, of William and 
Mary College. 


Gentlemen of the Lyceum— 


When I accepted the courtesy which invited me to 
lay before you my thoughts on such subject as I might 
select, it became my duty to fix on one not unworthy 
of the occasion. I owed it to you to choose a theme the 
bare announcement of which might awaken important 
reflections in your minds, and thus supply those deficien- 
cies in myself, which it may, at the same time, render 
more conspicuous. It happens fortunately that the na- 
ture of our institutions suggests innumerable topics of 
this character ; and the page of our history is resplen- 
dent with events worthy to be commemorated in loftier 
strains and to be illustrated by profounder reflections 
than any which [ can offer. 

This day, gentlemen, is the anniversary of such an 
event. Sixty-three years have now rolled away since, 
in the ancient capital of Virginia, a deed was done 
worthy to live forever in the memory and in the hearts 
of Virginia’s sons. Yet may I not ask, without offence, 
how many of those who hear these words are aware of 
the event to which they allude? How many are aware 
that this day is at all distinguishable from other days, 
when the sun, in his progress round the earth, looks 
every where on the same events, monstrous indeed when 
contemplated singly, but, to the eye that beholds all 
things, stale and monotonous in their ever recurring 
atrocity ? Inone region indeed he views a scene, where 
Despotism, with his iron grasp, crushes the hearts and 
hopes of prostrate nations. In another the infuriate 
shout of lawless anarchy rises from tumultuous millions 





vengeance on the heads of tyrants, and then turning 
their thirsty weapons on each other’s hearts. In these 
two extremes is a summary of the every-day history of 
man. Here the dull ox bears not more tamely the mas- 
ter’s yoke, than he submits to the exactions, the capri- 
ces, the atrocious cruelties of tyranny. There, the tiger 
roars not for his prey, with more eager ferocity than 
that which whets his sword against his brother’s life, and 
proclaims “war to the knife,” against him who hung 
with him at the same breast. 

How refreshing, how consoling to the jaded spirit, to 
turn from the contemplation of scenes like these, to the 
calm, yet grand and imposing spectacle of a people but 
just emancipated from a degrading thraldom, and, in 
sober wisdom and quiet dignity, addressing themselves, 
as to the performance of a sacred duty, to the solemn and 
responsible task of Ser GoveRNMENT ! 


That spectacle, on this day sixty-three years, Vir- 
ginia exhibited to the world, and the memory of that 
majestic scene it is now my task to rescue from obli- 
vion. It was on that day that she renounced her colo- 
nial dependence on Great Britain, and separated her- 
self forever from that kingdom. Then it was, that, 
bursting the manacles of a foreign tyranny, she, in the 
same moment, imposed upon herself the salutary re- 
straints of law and order. In that moment she com- 
menced the work of forming a government complete 
within itself, and, having perfected that work, she, on 
the 29th of June, in the same year, performed the high- 
est function of independent sovereignty, by adopting, 
ordaining and establishing the constitution under which 
all of us were born. Then it was that, sufficient to her- 
self for all the purposes of government, she prescribed 
that oath of fealty and allegiance to her sole and sepa- 
rate sovereignty, which all of us, who have held any 
office under her authority have solemnly called upon 
the searcher of hearts to witness and record. In that 
hour, gentlemen, it could not be certainly known, that 
the other colonies would take the same decisive step. 
It was indeed expected. In the same breath in which 
she declared her own independence, Virginia had ad- 
vised it. She had instructed her delegates in the gen- 
eral congress to urge it; and it was by the voice of one 
of her sons, whose name will ever proudly live in her 
history, that the word of power was spoken, at which 
the chain that bound the colonies tothe parent kingdom 
fell asunder, “as flax that severs at the touch of fire.” 
But even then, and while the terms of the general decla- 
ration of independence were yet unsettled, her’s had al- 
ready gone forth. The voice of her defiance was already 
ringing in the tyrant’s ears, her’s was the cry that sum- 
moned him to the strife, her’s was the shout that invited 
his vengeance. 


** Me! me! Adsum qui feci. In me convertite ferrum.” 


I am persuaded, gentlemen, that 1 should disappoint 
your just wishes, should I permit myself to be led away 
by this glorious theme into a declamatory celebration of 
this importantevent. It becomes me to suppose, that, 
in inviting me to appear before you, you expected that 
[ should submit to you sober thoughts upon some sub- 
ject of deep practical and enduring interest. as 
bound to suppose that you wished me to select a {pic 
illustrative of some important point in the institutions of 
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our country. It was under this impression that I fixed on 
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this day, not as a theme for schoolboy declamation, but 
as a text for remarks, which I trust may be thought not 
unworthy of serious and solemn meditation. 

I will not weary you by laying before you the record 
of the transaction to which I have adverted. Enough 
has been said to show that Virginia, on that occasion, 
standing in her own place, and in her own strength, 
performed for herself the highest and most unequivocal 
act of absolute and independent sovereignty. She then 
affirmed in herself the right of self-government ; she 
then took upon herself the task of self-government. In 
that day she commenced the work of framing for her- 
self a constitution, under which all the powers of gov- 
ernment were to be exercised by the ministers of her 
sole and sovereign will. In that day she severed her 
people from all connection with any other power, from 
all subjection or responsibility to any authority on earth 
but her own, Her right to do this was indeed contest- 
ed by the only country having an interest in disputing 
it; but the contest was finally relinquished. By the 
treaty of peace the sovereignty thus claimed was dis- 
tinctly recognised by England, and, through her, by all 
the world. Thus, by the common consent of all man- 
kind was Virginia established in the character of a free, 
sovereign and independent state—in the indefinite right 
to govern her people, to control and direct their conduct 
in all things, to hold them responsible to her for all their 
acts, and irresponsible to all the world besides. 

In the contemplation of this remarkable event, ques- 
tions present themselves to the mind, which will deserve 
our most serious thoughts. Virginia then affirmed her 
sovereignty, and it has since been recognised by all the 
world. But what is that which was thus affirmed and 
thus recognized? What is sovereignty ; and what is 
the seat of that sovereignty among us? 

I shall not trouble you, gentlemen, with a formal defi- 
nition of the word. I am afraid I could offer none 
which should assign it a palpable and efficient meaning 
at which-some who affect to stickle for the sovereignty 
of Virginia would not impatiently cavil. Yet even at 
the hands of such I will accept what shall serve me as 
a definition. 

Define it as we may, none will deny, that where all 
power rightfully is, there must be sovereignty. And 
where isthat? I give the answer from an authority that 
none can question. I give it in the language of that 
bill of rights which was intended to guard from mis- 
construction and abuse the powers which Virginia was 
about to confer on her own public functionaries. Its 
promulgation was immediately consequent on the de- 
claration of her independence, and immediately prece- 
ded the adoption of the constitution. The three may be 
considered as simultaneous, and each may be taken as 
illustrating and explaining the other two. In that in- 
strument it is declared, “ that all power is vested in, and 
consequently derived from the people ; that magistrates 
are their trustees and servants, and at all times amena- 
ble to them.” Whose words are these? I answer that 
the bill of rights, in which they are found, was adopted 
nemine contradicente in the same convention which or- 
dained and established the constitution. ‘They are then 
th@nanimous voice of the people of Virginia, proclaim- 
ed by the lips of those, who, clothed with all the au- 
thority then recognised within her borders, thus declared 
that they held it as the trustees and servants of the peo- 








ple. They are the concurrent declaration of all con- 
cerned, both rulers and people, that to the latter all pow- 
er rightfully belongs, and that the former are but their 
servants. 

Of what people were these words spoken? Of the 
people of the ancient colony of Virginia, then in the act 
of establishing itself a free, sovereign and independent 
state. There was none other of whom they could be 
spoken. To that hour the yoke of colonial vassalage 
still rested on the necks of all the other North American 
colonies, As yet there was no political union between 
Virginia and the rest, nor was there any thing to draw 
or compel them to each other, but a common danger, 
and acommon enemy. They were indeed invited and 
expected to follow the lead of Virginia. So too was 
Canada; and there was not one of them, which, like 
Canada, might not have identified herself with the 
common enemy, by shrinking from that decisive step of 
which Virginia had just set the example. 

What then do we learn from these words? Do they 
not teach us that governments are but creatures, and 
the people the creator? that they, whom we familiarly 
call rulers, are but servants, and that the people are 
their master? that sovereignty cannot be rightfully 
predicated of government, the creature, or of magistrates 
the servants, but that it inheres, and must forever right- 
fully inhere in the people, the creator and master. 

If this admits of any doubt, that doubt must vanish 
when we read in the same instrument the farther decla- 
ration, “that whenever any government shall be found 
inadequate or contrary to the happiness and safety of the 
people, a majority of the community hath an indubitable, 
unalienable and indefeasible right to reform, alter, or 
abolish it, in such manner as shall be judged most con- 
ducive to the common weal.” 

Gentlemen—in other countries men may speculate on 
the theory of the social compact. Here is the thing 
itself, in written and palpable form. In these words, 
thus promulgated, we find an authority for affirming 
their truth. As far as we are concerned they are true, 
because thus declared to be so, Elsewhere the authority 
of government may not be the result of universal con- 
sent, and men may elsewhere be governed by laws en- 
acted by those whose behests they have never agreed 
to obey. Notsohere. Here is the unanimous act of 
all concerned ; the unanimous consent of all to live in 
obedience and fealty to Virginia, under any form of 
government that a majority of her people may prescribe 
to the rest, so long as it may be so prescribed, and no 
longer. If there be any lawful sovereignty on earth ; 
if any where the authority of men to bind their fellows 
can be traced to a legitimate souree, it is here. 

May I not then safely affirm, that on the day when 
these memorable words were spoken, Virginia was a 
sovereign state ; that her sovereignty resided in the 
collective body of the people, and that in that people 
was the seat of all power. May I not affirm, that no- 
thing then done can be rightfully so construed as at all 
to derogate from this paramount supremacy thus dis- 
tinctly asserted? May I not go farther and affirm, in 
virtue of this fundamental principle of our social com- 
pact, that nothing done then or since, and nothing to 
be done hereafter, can have the effect of disparaging or 
impairing the sovereign right here pronounced to be 
unalienable and indefeasible, but by the utter dissolution 
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of the society in which it is declared to inhere? Vir- 
ginia may dissolve ber ancient incorporation ; her peo- 
ple may disband, or amalgamate themselves, by a sort 
of political fusion, with another community, but here 
stand the original terms of our association, that so long 
as she retains her individuality, so long will the right of 
a majority of her people to reform, alter, or abolish any 
form of government that they have adopted, or may 
adopt, remain indubitable, unalienable, indefeasible. Are 
we not at least bound to understand these words as 
qualifying and explaining every delegation of power 
made by the constitution about to be adopted? Are 
they not an admonition to those, whom, in conformity 
to the jargon of courts, we call our rulers, that they are 
our servants still—that their powers, however great, are 
not their own, but ours, exerted through them, our in- 
struments. 

I beg you to observe, gentlemen, that the answer to 
these questions is not be affected by the degree of power 
thus conferred, or the forms used in designating and 
appointing those who are to exercise it. Remove all 
the restrictions of the constitution on the powers of go- 
vernment ; obliterate every prohibition; surrender the 
freedom of religion, of speech, and of the press ; abolish 
popular election, and let the title to office be conferred 
by lot or birth, for one year or for life ; it will make no 
difference. The rights of the people will be less secure, 
but not less unquestionable. The ultimate sovereignty 
may be not so easily exerted, but it will be no less sa- 
cred, As long as the words of the people are sounding 
in the ears of magistrates; as long as they are admon- 
ished in the very charter of their authority, that their 
powers are but delegated, and may be resumed; that 
the constitution is but the creature of the people, and 
may be by them abolished; and that they themselves 
are servants, not masters ; so long must it be confessed 
that the seat of sovereignty is in the people. “Be ye 
sure,” saith the Psalmist, “that the Lord he isGod. It 
is he that hath made us, and not we ourselves.” ‘ God 
spake once. Yea, twice have I heard the same. Power 
belongeth unto God.” “ He can create, and he destroy,” 
and he “is God alone.” Gentlemen, I mean nothing 
profane. But such is the relation in which the people 
stand to the political existence of their governments ; 
and such is the language, modified to the nature of the 
case, which it beeomes magistrates to apply to their 
creator, the master of their life, the people. 

But, gentlemen, it is not my purpose to magnify this 
sovereignty of the people. It is not from my lips that 
even to this hallowed name shall be addressed that flat- 
tery which all sovereigns delight to hear. My only 
object is to disabuse the minds of those who are in the 
habit of imputing sovereignty to governments. The 
error is so natural that it is almost universal. In other 
countries it may not be error. There may perhaps be 
nations, where, by the consent of all concerned, sove- 
reignty resides somewhere else than in the people. I 
do not know that the case is possible ; but if it be, that 
is their concern, not ours. But, unfortunately, our lips 
are familiar with forms of speech more suited to foreign 
institutions than our own. We are taught to associate, 
in our minds, the idea of sovereignty with the trappings 
of royalty; and we look at least for the insignia of ac- 
tive power; the axe—the fasces, and the lictors. It 
demands an effort of thought and imagination for whieh 
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we are illy prepared, to look beyond the veil, to the 
presiding spirit of the Temple, that sanctifies the 
Priest, the Altar, and the Sacrifice. Like him who spoke 
to Moses on the Mount, it has no bodily presence by 
which we can identify it. It is an object of contempla- 
tion to the mind alone. The moral and intellectual 
faculty alone can comprehend it. What is that object ? 
It is the comMON MIND, made up of the collective intelli- 
gence and experience and virtue, and alike of the pre- 
judices, passions and infirmities of a great multitude, 
bound together in one great permanent co-partnership 
of generation with generation; of the living with the 
dead, and with those who are yet unborn; in which 
the wisdom of each is the wisdom of all; the strength of 
each the strength of all ; and the wants and weaknesses 
of each alike the care of all. He must have a very im- 
perfect perception of this object, who does not discover 
in it something to be approached with reverence and 
awe. The idea of a common will pervading such a 
multitude, and acting with a power so overwhelming, 
is august.and imposing. The sense of moral dignity 
must be perverted and corrupt in that man, who does 
not feel that it is the more august, the more imposing, 
because, withdrawn from vulgar gaze; “circling its 
throne with the majesty of darkness,” it reposes quietly 
within the sanctuary ; while they who strut the busy 
stage of life, and dazzle men’s eyes with the trappings 
of authority, are but its servants, “ the ministers of its 
will, to do its pleasure.” 

With us, at least then, gentlemen, government is not 
sovereign. And this is the truth with which I am 
mainly anxious to impress you. If there be no sove- 
reignty in government, we owe it no allegiance. That 
sentiment ; that subordination of the heart; that devo- 
tion of spirit, which accounts the surrender of life itself 
a cheap sacrifice, is due alone tothat collective whole, of 
which we ourselves are part. 

But is there then no sovereignty in that great central 
government, which, Colossus-like, bestrides the conti- 
nent, and beneath which the states are sometimes in- 
vited to seek shelter for their violated rights and insulted 
dignity? Can there be so much active power, and yet 
no sovereignty ? Can the thing so huge be yet a crea- 
ture ? 

Yes, gentlemen. That central government itself is 
but “ the Leviathan of all the creatures of the people’s 
will. Huge as it is, and while it ‘ lies floating many @ 
rood,’ it is still a creature. Its ribs, its fins, its whale- 
bone, its blubber, the very spiracles through which it 
spouts its torrents of brine against the author of its ex- 
istence, every thing of it and abont it is from the peo- 

le.” 

g In proclaiming that ratification of the federal consti- 
tution, from which it derives all its authority over her 
citizens, Virginia again accompanied this new delega- 
tion of power with the same emphatic declaration, “ that 
all power is naturally vested in, and consequently de- 
rived from the people ; that magistrates, therefore, are 
their trustees and agents, and at all times amenable to 
them.” In the very act of ratification itself she again 
declares, “that the powers granted under the constitu- 
tion, being derived from the people of the United ~~ 
may be resumed by them, whensoever the same shall 
be perverted to their injury or oppression.” 





Was I right, when I just now inferred from the use 
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of such language as coupled with the delegation of 
power to the functionaries of the state governments, 
that by that delegation the sovereignty of the people 
was in no wise surrendered or impaired? And shall I 
be wrong when I draw the like inference now? Is the 
sovereign right of the people to annihilate the work of 
their hands, to recall the powers they have granted, to 
abolish the government they have established, the less 
sacred, the less unquestionable, because the exercise of 
the right might be attended with greater difficulty in 
the latter case than in the former ? 

I foresee that many will be reluctant to give to these 
questions the only answer they admit of. Their demo- 
cracy is content to exercise itself in domineering over 
the poor limited and feeble state government, which 
meekly recognises its responsibility and dependence on 
the people for its existence, and which is not provided 
with the means to purchase favor, or to overawe disaffec- 
tion. At Washington things wear a different face ; and 
men require double conviction before they will consent 
to adopt opinions which may not find favor in the eyes 
of those who dispense honors to which the loftiest am- 
bition may aspire, and distribute revenues that might 
glut the rapacity of avarice. Such gentlemen will tell 
me, that though sovereignty is not to be imputed to 
the government of the United States, yet it resides in an 
imaginary body politic which they call the people of the 
United States. 

To this, [ answer at once, there is no such body po- 
litic, and no such people. In proof of the first of these 
assertions, I appeal to the record. The Journal of the 
Convention, by which the constitution was framed and 
submitted to the states, respectively, shows that it was 
proposed in that assembly to constitute the United 
States a body politic, endowed with the powers appro- 
priate to that character ; and that this proposition was 
either rejected or withdrawn by the proposer as inad- 
missible. There is then no such body politic as the 
United States, and therefore there can be no such peo- 
ple as the people of the United States, The idea of a 
people is not that of a mere multitude of men. It is that 
of men so associated as to form a body politic. Where 
there is no body politic there is no people ; and though 
a number of bodies politic may associate their combined 
authority and force, for the accomplishment of any 
common purpose, the several bodies politic thus asso- 
ciated do but form a league, each retaining its several 
and distinct political individuality, without constituting 
a new body politic compounded of the whole. 

But I do not choose to rest this proposition on an ar- 
gument, which may seem too technical for the magni- 
tude of the subject. I shall be the last to contend that 
the great and essential rights of men are to be deter- 
mined by the niceties of special pleading. It is to the 
test of practical consequence that I propose to bring the 
question. 

If the inhabitants of these United States have indeed 
undergone that sort of political fusion, by which states 
are melted down into one aggregate body politic, then 
in that body politic reside all the rights and powers in- 
cident to that character. A body politic owes not its 
authority to the government by which it is pleased to 
act, nor to the constitution establishing that govern- 
ment. These are but its creatures, and instruments. 
It is paramount to both, and its existence and powers 





will survive the abolition of both. We are all familar 
with the recent instance in which the commonwealth of 
Virginia, no longer satisfied with the constitution first 
adopted, no longer willing to have its authority repre- 
sented by the functionaries appointed under that con- 
stitution, came forward on the stage, and, by one word 
of power, annihilated both. But was the common- 
wealth of Virginia annihilated? Was the arm of her 
authority shortened? Was the right of the collective 
whole to give law to itself in all its parts at all impaired? 
Just the reverse of this was the fact. The limited au- 
thority of the agent was exchanged for the unlimited 
authority of the master. A government of mitigated 
and restricted powers had disappeared, and we found 
ourselves in the presence of an authority indefinite— 
boundless—to which all things were Jawful. Then it 
was that the absurdity of imputing sovereignty to gov- 
ernments was indeed made manifest. That beggarly 
counterfeit sovereignty vanished like the detected valet 
at the appearance of the master whose clothes he had 
stolen, and whose name he had assumed. That which 
before had seemed the source of authority was now 
found to be its instrument. That which before had 
seemed the fountain of light and heat, now proved to 
have been but a screen to soften the intensity of its rays. 
It was removed, and we stood at once in the unmiti- 
gated blaze of a sovereign power, to which none might 
say “ What doest thou?” From the government exist- 
ing under the constitution, men were safe in life and 
liberty and property, save only their responsibility for 
crimes previously defined and known. The rights of 
conscience, the right to bear arms, the privilege of 
speech and of the press, all were safe. Bills of attain- 
der, ex post facto laws, and laws invading vested rights 
had not been within the competency of that government. 
But the power which abolished it, and took its place, 
acknowledged no such restrictions. Supreme in all 
things, its will was law, without responsibility and 
without appeal. 

Such was the effect of the abolition of the constitu- 
tion of Virginia. What was it but the removal of an 
incumbrance, not unaptly likened to the frail covering 
of clay that binds down to earth the indestructible spirit 
of man. Strip off that worthless husk. Take away 
the organs of sense, through which as through loop-holes 
we look out dimly on the objects that surround us. 
What then! The soul needs them not. All eye, all 
ear, all nerve, it sees and hears and feels, alike in every 
part. 

Just so of the sovereignty of the people, when, by the 
abolition of constitutions and governments, it frees itself 
from self-imposed restraints. It doffs aside the puny 
agency of magistrates, executive, legislative and judi- 
cial ; and stands confessed in unclouded majesty, suffi- 
cient for itself in all things, combining and exercising 
all powers and all functions. 

Gentlemen ; if there be such a people, and such a 
body politic as the people of the United States, even 
such must be the effect of the abolition of the constitu- 
tion of the United States. But is any one prepared to 
admit this? Do they err who suppose that the aboli- 
tion of that constitution and the revocation of the pow- 
ers delegated by the states, would but reinstate the 
states themselves in the exercise of those powers? Are 
we to be told, that instead of this, the abolition of that 
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instrument would abolish too the constitutions of the 
states, and even the states themselves? Are we to be- 
lieve, that as a necessary consequence of such a mea- 
sure, the ancient landmarks between the states, must 
instantly disappear ? Is the whole organized population 
of twenty-six distinct states to sink down at once, into 
one chaotic mass, in which the discordia semina rerum, 
shall struggle for the mastery, and finally take whatever 
form a majority of the whole may choose to impose? 
Can it be that the severance of the only tie that binds 
us to the other states, is to be followed by a necessary 
complete and indissoluble amalgamation with them ? 

Gentlemen ; I beg you calmly and distinctly to con- 
template the absurdity of this idea. At present, the 
only right of the man of Maine, Missouri or Louisiana 
to meddle with any thing that concerns Virginia is de- 
rived from the constitution. By this, certain defined 
and limited powers are conferred on the common agents 
of all the states. To abolish the constitution should be 
to determine these powers. And shall we be told, that 
instead of this, the effect of such a measure must be to 
abolish, not the powers themselves, but all limitations 
on those powers. Yet this must be so, if indeed there 
be a body politic comprehending all the inhabitants of 
the United States. Whatever abuses then, whatever 
oppressions we may encounter, must be borne with pa- 
tience, lest a worse thing befall us. We must be care- 
ful not to recall! any authority, which, in the language 
of the ratific&tion by Virginia, “may be perverted to 
our injury or oppression,” lest, in the attempt, we do but 
make a full surrender of that and every other power 
whatever. Gentlemen ; if the science of government 
admits of a reductio ad absurdum, this is one. If there 
be any proposition, which may be proved to be false, 
by the preposterous conclusions to which it leads, such 
is the proposition that affirms the sovereignty of the 
United States, or the existence of such a body politic 
or such a people. 

How then, it may be asked, are we to understand the 
language of Virginia herself, when, in ratifying the con- 
stitution, she declares, that “the powers granted under 
the constitution, being derived from the people of the 
United States, may be resumed by them whensoever the 
same shall be perverted to their injury or oppression?” 

I answer, that the phrase must be understood here as 
in the preamble to the constitution, not as technically 
designating a political body, butas a mere noun of mul- 
titude. For, 1 beg you to observe, gentlemen, the de- 
claration is that the powers granted may be resumed— 
restored to those to whom they before belonged ; not 
distributed, in wide and wasteful profusion to those 
who had never yet possessed them. The states alone 
had possessed these powers as separate and distinct 
bodies politic, and they could only be resumed in the 
same character. The grant and the resumption of power 
are both predicated of the same subject. Of this sub- 
ject it is alike affirmed, that the powers under the con- 
stitution had been granted and were to be resumed there- 
by, and hence we conclude that these powers proceeded 
from the same source to which they were to revert. 
That source then was the sovereignty of the states, and 
not any such body politic as the people of the United 
States, whose association would be dissolved by the 
very act which was to restore the power to the hands 
that conferred it. So far then from giving countenance 





to the idea of the existence of any such body politic, 
this very language exposes the absurdity of that idea. 
It shows, that the abrogation of the constitution was not 
to be attended with the consequences which the exist- 
ence of any such body politic would render inevitable. 
It was not. to be followed by the establishment of an 
absolute and unqualified supremacy in the collective 
whole, but the parts were to be reinstated in the exer- 
cise of all the powers and functions which they had 
delegated. 

Observe then, I beseech you, gentlemen, the differ- 
ence between the actual, though dormant sovereignty 
of the people of Virginia, and the imaginary sovereignty 
of the people of the United States. Take away the 
constitution of Virginia: the government is abolished, 
but the people and the commonwealth remain. The 
sovereignty, which before had slumbered while its ser- 
vants watched, is awakened, and its authority absolute, 
boundless, unqualified, takes the place of the restricted 
functionaries it supersedes. But take away the consti- 
tution of the United States, and no such august object 
is disclosed. The people of the United States va- 
nish. The body politic, if there be one, dissolves into 
thin air; and we see instead, twenty-six distinct and 
disconnected states, each under its simple republican 
forms, exercising its separate sovereignty by the same 
limited ard responsible agents as before. Virginia may 
abolish her constitution, and, by the original terms of 
her social part, a majority of her people may prescribe 
to the rest what form they will. But let the constitu- 
tion of the United States be abolished, and the autho- 
rity of the central government expires, and can never 
be restored but by the unanimous consent of each one 
of the several states. None would have power to bind 
the rest in any thing. 

The government then, is but the outward covering 
of the body politic—the fleshly vesture of the spirit 
within. Through this indeed it performs the functions 
of sovereignty, and, in the exercise of these functions, 
are the evidences of its living energy. And here, gen- 
tlemen, is the proof of a self-inherent power, original 
and indestructible. The State has power to lay down her 
life; and she has power to take it up again. Not so the 
Union, Let the spirit once depart from the government 
of the United States, and it sleeps in eternal death. 
The master of life—the same power which first created 
may restore it; but the act will not be the act of the 
people of the United States, acting by any authority in 
a majority, or in any other portion to bind the rest, but 
the free and voluntary act of sovereign and independent 
states completely dissociated, and coming together 
again by a new league, in forming which each must act 
for herself alone. 

The occasion does not admit that I should trace out 
in detail all the results of this argument. Nor have 
Ia right to weary you by conjecturing the answers and 
objections to it which will doubtless be eagerly urged 
by those who bow the knee to the Baal of federal supre- 
macy. Such will be shocked and scandalized at being 
told that their God is no God. I cannot stop to soothe 
their offended superstition ; but I will take leave to say 
what must be the legitimate result of the doctrine 
which denies the sovereignty of tle states, or affirms 
that of the government or people of the United States. 

If the government be sovereign, then all our ideas of 
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the sovereignty of the people are erroneous. If the 
government be sovereign, then are magistrates no longer 
the servants of the people, but their masters. But, 
gentlemen, if they are our masters, it must be because 
Virginia has made them so. She once was sovereign, 
and her’s was once the only voice which spoke in tones 
of authority to her children. If her sovereignty be im- 
paired, it must have been by her own act, when she 
commanded her people to render obedience to the au- 
thority of the officers of the federal government. Had 
she not done this, we should have owed them none. 
But she commanded it, and her command was law to 
us. But what did she command? Was it that we 
should obey them as our masters and her’s? No, gentle- 
men: she commanded us to obey them as her trustees 
and agents, as the ministers of her will. In the very act 
of commanding our obedience she declared them to be 
so, and as such, as persons authorised to speak and act 
in her behalf, in their appropriate spheres, she required 
us to submit to her authority represented by them. 
Over us, at least, the government of the United States 
is not sovereign. 

But the people of the United States!!1 Gentlemen; 
I will admit, that if there be a body politic consisting of 
the whole population of the United States, that body 
politic is sovereign, and the sole sovereign over us. And 
not only is that body politic sovereign over us, but it is 
sovereign over the government of the United States, 
consisting of its agents and servants, and over the con- 
stitution, its creature. What then becomes of the re- 
served rights of the States? Of what value to us are 
all constitutional limitations on the powers of the cen- 
tral government? Why were they imposed? Was it 
not because Virginia did not mean to assign to any 
authority, acting on behalf of the whole Union, power 
to legislate for her people in all things ? And why not? 
Was it not because it was clearly foreseen that such an 
authority, having no control but the will of the collec- 
tive majority, must become, in the hands of that majo- 
rity, an instrument for the plunder and oppression of 
minorities? Has not the eyent proved the wisdom of 
this apprehension? Are we not sensible, that they who 
struggle to free the government of the United States 
from the restraints of the constitution, do so only that 
they may give free scope to a system of plunder and 
oppression, of which we are to be the victims? In this 
danger we look to the constitution as the safe-guard of 
our rights. But of what value is that safe-guard, if, after 
all, it is but the creature of that very majority against 
which it should protect us? Constitutions cannot give 
law to the Sovereignty that creates and may abolish 
them, They are but the instruments by which the 
sovereignty makes known and enforces its will ; imstru- 
ments that the sovereignty may at apy moment cast 
away, if unsuited to its purposes. 

Gentlemen—if the ideas [ have presented are not 
utterly false, they should lead you to perceive, that they 
who talk to you of divided sovereignty, talk of that 
which is absurd and can have no existence. There can 
be but one Supreme. There is no god but God. The 
officers of the federal and state governments, said Mr. 
Madison, in his exposition of the constitution, are alike 
the agents of the people of the several states; the one 
set acting in the name, and for the behoof of one state 
alone, the other acting for all alike. The state acts 





through both, surrendering nothing of its sovereignty to 
either, but delegating an authority to exercise some of 
the functions of sovereignty to one set, some to the 
other. 

Gentlemen—in this view of the subject I see nothing 
but harmony and consistency; and in this view I see 
the only security for our covenanted rights. The con- 
clusion to which it conducts is rational and safe. It 
shows the sovereignty, which the states once possessed, 
and which they never have surrendered in terms, still 
abiding in them ; and it establishes you in the comforta- 
ble assurance, that your relation to the federal and state 
governments alike is that of a master to servants ; not 
that of servants to a master. 

But I may perhaps be asked, why I urge, with so 
much earnestness, what no one denies. Who among 
us questions the sovereignty of Virginia, that I should 
argue it as if it were disputed? I admit, gentlemen, 
that it has not been my fortune to meet with any one 
among us disposed to deny it. But while it is thus uni- 
versally admitted, I have been concerned to see that 
men seem strangely afraid to affix any distinct mean- 
ing to the word. I am doubtful whether, in the mouths 
of most men, it stands for any thing more than a mere 
vague compliment paid in the same spirit in which the 
subject of a king imputes majesty to the crowned puppet 
that he despises. A sovereign should command the 
fear and love, the respect and reverence of his subjects. 
Their allegiance should be an affair of the heart, not 
mere lip service. His personal qualities indeed may 
render this impossible; but to a people, owning no 
other sovereign, such qualities certainly cannot be im- 
puted by themselves. Every citizen of a sovereign state 
should be expected to recognise in that state an object 
at once august and lovely, before which all that is evil 
in man should stand rebuked, and to which all the bet- 
ter affections of the heart should cling with humble but 
proud devotion. And is it thus that the citizens of Vir- 
ginia are affected to her at this day? It should be so. 
The memory of her old renown is still our inheritance. 
The men who made her name illustrious in the annals 
of the world are still remembered as her sons. She is 
still the mother of heroes and the nurse of statesmen ; 
and the same simple integrity and self-renouncing de- 
votion to the right, which once distinguished her, are 
still her characteristics. She is still the mistress of our 
acts, the protectress of our lives and fortunes, the 
guardian of all our rights, the sanctuary of our honor. 
What has happened, that so few hearts are animated 
by the sentiments appropriate to this relation? Why 
is it that so few regard her with the eye of reverential 
love, 

Such as is bent on sun-like majesty : 
But rather drowse, and hang their eye-lids down, 


Sleep in her face, and render such aspect, 
As cloudy men use to their adyersaries ? 


Why is it that her own proud banner no longer floats 
from her capitol? Why is it, that, with a name to live, 
her sovereignty is as though it were dead? Why, that 
while none among us deny it, none find pride in assert- 
serting it; none resent the denial or invasion of it by 
others? 

DoI speak of that which is not? Are not you all 
sensible that these things are so? And why? Is it 
that she has stripped herself of the means of reward- 
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ing her children’s love? Is it that the honors that 
tempt ambition are bestowed by functionaries who 
act on behalf of other states as well as her? Is it 
that the revenues to which the mercenary zeal of 
avarice looks for its reward, have been poured into 
the common treasury of the Union? Alas! yes. The 
simple badges of distinction won in her service, the 
jaurel garland and the oaken wreath, have lost their 
charm. ‘There is now no value but in gilded honors; 
no majesty in a diadem that does not glitter ; no autho- 
rity in any sceptre not of gold. Thus it is that no man 
cries “God bless her!” and thus it is that they who 
speak of her sovereignty as any thing but a name, pro- 
voke the rage of such as “ do but crook the hinges of the 
knee, where thrift may follow fawning.” 

How else is it, that over a transaction like that of 
which this day reminds us, the sable pall of oblivion 
has already fallen? How is it that the memory of such 
an event has perished from our minds? What pilgrim 
visits the spot consecrated by that glorious act? What 
monument marks it tothe eye? Alas! “The fire has 
resounded in its halls, and the voice of the people is 
heard no more.” None summons the sons of Virginia 
to “ build the walls of her political Zion.” None “takes 
pleasure in her stones.” The scene of so many hal- 
lowing recollections is waste and desecrated ; 


** While Desolation, on the grass grown streets, 
Expands her raven-wing ; and up the wall 
Where senates once the price of monarchs doomed, 
Hisses the gliding snake, through hoary weeds 
That clothe the mouldering ruin.” 


Are we then indifferent to the blessings which that 
event brought with it? Have the rights then asserted 
lost their value in our estimation? Are the principles 
then proclaimed, and consecrated by the blood of our 
fathers, no longer sacred to our hearts? Have we lost 
that honest pride with which men cherish the glories of 
their ancestors ; and have our minds, impatient of the 
debt of gratitude, hastened to shake off the memory of 
obligations to the men of that day, which can never be 
cancelled ? 

No, gentlemen ; such is not the temper of this people. 
The men of that day live, and, I trust, will live forever, 
in the hearts of their descendants. We cherish them 
as the founders of our free institutions, and the cham- 
pions of our rights. "We venerate them as our instruc- 
tors in the science of self-government, and our great ex- 
emplars in all its arduous duties. We boast them as the 
bold defenders of the rights of an infant people, against 
the power of the most ‘formidable nation upon earth. 
Not a year passes over that the fourth of July is not 
hailed as the birth day of American Independence. 
Never does the sun rise on that day, that his advent is 
not welcomed with the roar of artillery, while the sound 
of jubilee rises up in grand and harmonious accord from 
the lips and hearts of grateful millions. Never does it 
pass, that the hymn of grateful praise, the choral song, 
the voice of eulogy, does not ring through the land, 
celebrating the glories of the illustrious men who acted 
and suffered and triumphed in the scenes which the re- 
turn of that day recalls. And well may this be so. The 
annals of mankind may be searched in vain for exam- 
ples more illustrious of virtue, wisdom and ability. 
Above all we contemplate, with admiring wonder, 
the intrepid boldness, the self-devoted magnanimity, 





which manned the hearts of thirteen feeble, disunited 
colonies to defy a power accustomed to give law to 
Europe. We remember, that of their own strength they 
as yet had no experience. Their sufficiency had seem- 
ed all derived from her. And now the sword which had 
so long flamed before them, guarding, like that of the 
angel of the Lord, their forest paradise, was to be turn- 
ed against them. Without armies, without navies, 
without revenue, without resources of any kind, but 
such as a good cause, a clear conscience, a strong will, 
and a firm reliance on Providence, suggest to impotence 
itself, they stood, like the son of Jesse, confronted with 
the mailed and giant form before which the stoutest 
hearts had quailed. Like him indeed they were not 
unfamiliar with the taste of danger. Like him they had 
grappled successfully with a savage foe, and learned 
that the path to safety often leads through the midst of 
peril. The red man of the forest had been to them the 
lion and the bear; and they had learned to trust for 
their defence against this new enemy, in the same 
gracious power who had delivered them from their for- 
mer foes. 

Of such noble confidence glorious success is the ap- 
propriate fruit, To this the instincts of our nature 
teach the heart to give its highest admiration, and thus 
instructed, we learn that boldness in extremity of dan- 
ger is the part of prudence. 

This wise and just and salutary sentiment is nobly 
taught in the example before us. Whenever we shall 
learn to look on it with that cool and calculating and self- 
seeking wisdom, which measures the strength of the ad- 
versary we should defy, and balances consequences and 
counts the cost of any struggle in defence of our rights, 
our freedom will be well nigh gone. Thus it is, that in 
celebrating the virtues and achievements of our ances- 
tors, we perform a duty, not only to the illustrious dead, 
but to ourselves and our posterity. It is a duty which 
brings its own reward in its chastening, purifying, and 
humbling, yet elevating and ennobling influence on our 
hearts. It teaches us to prize our rights at the full value 
of the sacrifice they cost: it renews the love of liberty 
in our bosoms ; and, above all, we are encouraged to 
feel, that all obstacles to success in a good cause must 
go down before the concentred energy of a people re- 
solved to live free or die. 

Such, gentlemen, is the lesson taught us by the his- 
tory of our revolutionary struggle, and well does it 
deserve that we should keep it fresh in our memories, 
and warm in our hearts. By no passage in that history 
is this lesson so strikingly inculcated, as in that which 
records the event of which this day reminds us. Was 
it glorious for the Congress of the United States, that 
on the fourth day of July, 1776, they adopted the bold 
and hazardous resolve which established their indepen- 
dence? Was it glorious that the representatives of 
three millions of people, new to the tasks of govern- 
ment, unprovided with the organization, the implements, 
and the resources of war, thus naked and defenceless, 
dared defy the wrath of a nation armed to the teeth in 
all the panoply of war; a nation whose power encir- 
cled the globe ; whose flag floated over every sea; 
whose arms had triumphed on every shore, and whose 
coffers overflowed with contributions from the commerce 
of the whole earth? Was this an act to be remembered 
with wonder, and with grateful praise by us? Was 
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this an act which should fill our hearts with pride while 
we trace our descent from its illustrious authors? Oh, 
yes! And happy he, who, on the records of that day, 
can point to some time-honored name, and say, “ Thus 
my father spoke, and thus he acted; here he fought, 
and here he fell.” 

What then, gentlemen, should be our pride of heart in 
remembering, that it was not on the 4th of July, 1776, 
but on the 15th of May in the same year; not by the 
concurrent voice of three millions of people, but by that 
of one fifth of that number ; not by the unanimous re- 
solve of thirteen colonies, but by her own sole and se- 
parate act, that Virginia took her independent stand 
among the nations of the earth. 

We do injustice to the dignity of this theme, we do 
wrong to our fathers and to ourselves, when we permit 
the memory of this event to fade from our minds. It 
well deserves to be remembered, and commemorated, 
not as a topic of vague and empty declamation, but as 
an occasion for sober thought, and serious self-examina- 
tion. It calls upon us, as in the presence of ‘the sacred 
dead, to look into our own hearts, and estimate the va- 
lue which we set at this day on the heritage purchased 
by the blood of our fathers. That heritage is the inde- 
pendent sovereignty of Vireinia, and the inquiry to 
which I have invited your thoughts, is to lead you toa 
just sense of its importance, and a wise choice of the 
means of preserving it. It isa question on which de- 
pends the value of all those charters to which you look 
as the monuments of your liberties. You owe it to 
yourselves to understand all these aright, that you may 
transmit unimpaired to your children the blessings 
which they have so far secured to you. 

No people should ever permit themselves to feel se- 
cure in the enjoyment of their rights. They are always 
in danger from some quarter. The rights of men are 
always the natural prey of the worst passions of the 
human heart, whether aspiring or base. Ambition, in 
its eagle-flight, is ever hovering over them, and ready 
at any unguarded moment, to pounce upon them. The 
serpent-guile of avarice, that creeps upon its belly, and 
eats the dust, is always seeking to invade the nest 
where all our dearest blessings lie. If we mean to pre- 
serve them, we must watch over them; we must learn 
to know and number them; we must study the tenure 
by which we hold them ; we must qualify ourselves to 
scent afar off the dangers that threaten them ; to trace 
the serpent by his slime, and to know the eagle by his 
portentous scream. 

The rights of Virginia have been more than once in- 
vaded, and the assault has always been on the same 
quarter. The device of the enemy has always been to 
question her sovereignty ; to deny her right to self-go- 
vernment, and to establish a claim to hold her, (always, 
as it has been pretended, for her own good,) in a state 
of pupilege. Whether the object were to bring her 
under the dominion of a low-bred tyrant in a distant 
land, the murderer of his king, and the felon usurper of 
his country’s rights ; or to lay open her resources to the 
plundering rapacity of a foreign parliament, claiming 
the right to give what was not their own ; or to trans- 
fer her very heart’s blood, by a sort of political suction- 
pipe, to fertilize the barren shores of a neighboring 
state; in each and every instance, the device of the 
adversary has been to deny and to deride her claim of 








sovereignty. Here they saw was her tower of strength, 
and all their art has been employed to wile her from it, 
and to tempt her to put her trust in other defences, and 
to rely on the justice and benevolence of those who 
offered protection in the words and tones of friendship, 
Happily for her, she has been always no less sensible 
than they of the consequences of such reliance, and has 
always, in her hour of need, sought safety behind the 
bulwark of her sovereignty. Therefore it is that | 
have been thus careful to lay bare to you its founda- 
tions ; to remove the rubbish that conceals them, and 
to show that it is built upon a rock. 

Gentlemen—if I have so far succeeded in embodying 
the idea of the sovereignty of Virginia, that it is palpa- 
ble to your understandings, that your minds ‘‘can lay 
hold of it by faith”—then I say to you, “* Consecrate it 
in your hearts: establish it in the hearts of your chil- 
dren: set it up among your household gods: hang it out 
on your banners, with the true and appropriate motto, In 
hoe signo vicimus ; in hoc signo vincemus.” If any man 
shall pursuade you to exchange this sacred right of a 
people constituting a community within themselves, to 
govern themselves in all things, and to deeide for them- 
selves, in the last resort, in all that pertains to their 
welfare, for the plighted faith of other communities, or 
for any other security under Heaven, distrust him. He 
would tempt you to the league of the sheep with the 
wolf. Consent to part with that jealous guardian of 
your rights, under whose wakeful care you may sleep 
secure from all external danger, and every thing you 
can ask will be promised you. But put away from among 
you that sanction to your rights, which unfettered and irre- 
sponsible sovereignty alone affords, and you will find that all 
your covenants are but a paltering juggle, “that keeps the 
word of promise to the ear, but breaks it to the hope.” 





THE SISTER OF CHARITY. 


Sister of Charity, whose pious care 
Smooths with soft touch the wrinkled couch of woe ; 
Whose sacrifice, more sweet than sounding pray’r, 
Ascends, a grateful tribute from below, 
Rich incense of the heart, whose fragrant breath 
Is redolent of Heaven’s unfading wreath. 


Thy ceaseless office is the work of love— 

T’ assuage the anguish of the sons of pain— 
With holiest fervor kindled from above, 

To sympathise with grief—with soothing strain 
To whisper to the troubled bosom rest— 
Child of benevolence, thy deed how blest ! 


With brow inclined, and mildly-melting eye, 
I see thee bending o’er the sufferer’s head, 
And each bland art of solace fondly try 
To pluck the thorns that o’er his couch are spread— 
While tears of pity flow adown thy cheek, 
And love divine glows in thine aspect meek. 


And when all earthly hope forsakes the heart, 
When mortal mists, like evening shadows roll, 
Amid the gloom, thine angel tones impart _ 
Peace to the breast and courage to the soul— 
Pointing, with eye of faith, beyond the grave, 
To Him, who in that hour alone can save. 
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How enviable is thy blameless lot— 
How gentle is thy calm, unruffled way— 
Life’s vexing cares, unknown, at least, forgot, 
No lowering clouds deform thy cheerful day ; 
Whose eve, as was its morn, serenely bright, 
Is but the dawning of eternal light. 


Wise virgin, thou, whose lamp is duly trimm’d 
And kindled by a ray of love divine, 
Tho’ Hymen’s torch, by youths and maidens hymn’d, 
Blaze not for thee, a heavenly spouse is thine: 
For thee the Bridegroom hath prepared a feast 
Ambrosial, in the mansions of the blest ; 


Where thou—who here dost walk with lowly pace, 
Mid pain and penury, disease and woe— 
Arrayed in living light, shalt take thy place 
With the bright throng, fast by the throne, whence 
flow 
The streams of life, watering that blissful shore— 
And quaff youth, beauty, joy, forevermore. 


Washington, D. C. J. L. M. 





LECTURES ON PHRENOLOGY ANDITS APPLICATION. 
BY GEO. COMBE, ESQ. 


Reported for the New Yorker. 


LECTURE II. 


In order that we may successfully investigate mental powers 
by means of organization, we must be able, 

I. To discover the mental qualities of individuals from their 
actions. 

II. To ascertain the size of the brain during life. Let us see 
whether these things are practicable. 

It is worthy of remark, that men familiar with human life and 
conduct have ever had much practical knowledge of the phi- 
losophy which we teach, while metaphysicians have been floun- 
dering in the dark. They have observed that one person is 
very covetous, another cruel, another benevolent, another 
proud, another vain ; that some have a passion for poetry, some 
for music. In their intercourse with society they have tried to 
produce the same course of conduct by very different appeals. 
To the covetous they would describe the profitableness of the 
course ; tothe benevolent its kindness ; to the vain its praise- 
worthiness. They felt assured, too, that these dispositions are 
natural, uniform, and permanent, and never expected that a 
man prone to covetousness to-day will to-morrow become very 
benevolent; that to-day an individual may be deaf to the voice 
of censure or of fame who yesterday was tremblingly alive to 
every breath that was blown upon his character. 

As to intellectual endowments, these cannot be similated. To 
produce a Catalani’s burst of melody, you must be a Catalani ; to 
send forth the splendid eloquence of a Chalmers, you must be 
gifted with his ideality. In surveying the wonderful perform- 
ances of some men, you know that they must possess certain 
extraordinary powers, and that by no ordinary man can their 
performances be equalled or even successfully imitated. To 
fathom, like Newton, the profundities of science ; to soar, like 
Shakspeare and Milton, beyond the boundaries of sublunary 
space, requires a mind far different from that which can scarcely 
gtope its way through the daily occurrences of life, or which 
sees no glory in the heavens, and no loveliness on earth. ‘ He 
has a genius for music,’ ‘he has a genius for painting,’ ‘ he 
has agenius for nothing,’ are common expressions, and express 
the conviction of what experience has produced. Men believe, 
doubtless, that education may improve any faculty —but not that 
itcan produce genius; whereas great genius cannot be wholly 


less, that one who seems a dullard at ten, may be a genius at 
twenty—because the child has not the full-grown powers ofa 
man. But it is not imagined that every body may be made a ge- 
nius by any education orin any length of time. We acknow- 
ledge that different individuals may follow a line of conduct, the 
same in external appearance, from different internal motives ; 
and that seemingly virtuous deeds are often performed under 
the influence of selfishness and cunning. For example, there 
were two girls, Mary and Jane, walking in an orchard, and they 
saw two fine apples lying on the grass. Mary was about to run 
pick them up, give one to her sister and eat the other herself. 
But Jane checked her and remarked that as the orchard belonged 
not to their father but to his tenant they had no right to the ap- 
ples, and it would be wrong to take them. Such conduct would 
be considered as indicative of a nice sense of justice, and rare 
strictness of moralconduct. But mark these little girls: they go 
home, and as soon as Mary has set down to work, Jane steals 
out, picks up the apples, and eats them beth herself. Now her 
conduct wears a very different aspect, and indicates a disgusting 
combination of cunning, dishonesty and selfishness. Had you 
formed your opinion of her character from a partial knowledge 
of her conduct, that opinion would doubtless have been very er- 
roneous. You need therefore to exercise a rigid scrutiny in 
forming your opinion, but from such scrutiny few indeed are 
able to veil their true dispositions ; and if there be persons who 
do possess this power of discrimination, it forms the predomi- 
nant feature in their mental constitution ; and, as will afterward 
be shown, is indicated by a particular form of organization. 

I venture to conclude, then, that the first point is established 
in favor of Phrenology. Let us now inquire whether it be possi- 
ble to discover the true form of the brain by observing the form 
of the head. 

In forming animals, Nature seems to have proceeded with as 
much uniformity as in furming the solar system. We find ani- 
mals continually increasing in intelligence, and as we proceed 
up the scale, ‘ the brain,’ to use the words of Dr. Conolley in the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘is observed progressively improved in its 
structure, and, with reference to the spina] marrow and nerves, 
augmented in volume more and more, until we reach the humau 
brain.’ And it is a remarkable fact, that man seems to pass 
through every gradation of animal existence. His heart at first 
is a mere salient point, like that of an insect; then a sack like 
that ofa fish ; then two sacks like that of an amphibious animal ; 
then aregular double heart. Sothe human brain, according to 
Scemmering has no convolutions till the sixth or seventh month 
of gestation, being in this respect like the brain of fishes and 
birds in which convolutions are never found. Convolutions then 
begin to appear and gradually enlarge to adult age. 

Atheists have taken advantage of these facts to maintain that 
man is merely an improved edition of an animal. Now this is 
not correct; for beside having all that the animal possesses, he 
has parts which it does not possess: he is endowed with moral 
sentiments and reflective faculties ; and it would be just as cor- 
rect to say that a locomotive steam-carriage is an improved edi- 
tion of a wheelbarrow because both have two sides, a bottom and 
a wheel. 

The brain comes to maturity at different ages in different per- 
sons; seldom before the age of twenty, and sometimes, accord- 
ing to Gall, not before forty. My own observations prove that it 
generally continues spontaneous growth to twenty-three years 
of age, and sometimes to twenty-eight. 

A good-sized, mature brain in man weighs 3 lbs. $8 0z,; in wo- 
man 8lbs. 40%. The brain of distinguished men is often very 
heavy; Cuvier’s weighed 3 lbs. 10 oz. 44 dr. 

The brain is a mass of soft matter, incapabie of feeling pain on 
being injured. It consists of two hemispheres or halves, which 
are separated from each other by a membrane called the falci- 

form or scythe-shaped process ; each hemisphere is divided into 
three lobes, the anterior, middle and posterior. This last divi- 
sion is to some extent artificial ; for thoughthe divisions partially 
exist, as you perceive on looking at the base of this cast; on the 
superior surface you see no such divisions. Then there is the 
cerebellum or little brain, situated beneath the posterior part of 
the cerebrum or true brain, and separated from it by a membrane 
called thetentorium. There are in facttwo brains, just as there 
are two eyes or two ears, each hemisphere being capable of in- 
dependent action, but united to its fellow at the bottom of the 
medial cleft by a commissure or connecting part. On the sur- 





hidden by any accumulation of difficulties. It is observed, doubt- 


face of the brain, as you perceive, there are waving lines: these 
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are called convolutions. They vary from half an inch to an 
inch indepth. Ihave said that in the lowest animals convolu- 
tions do not exist. We do not find them in fishes, nor in birds, 


nor in the lowest of the quadrupeds, such as the rat and mouse. 


in size andnumber. Every one must have been struck with the 


culties. This convolution Mr. Soliy has recently shown to be a 
commissure uniting the posterior and anterior portions of the 
brain 

Mr. Solly describes nine commissures—six transverse, two 


anterior and posterior of the brain, I showed to a number of 


As we proceed up the scale, convolutions commence and increase | longitudinal, and one oblique. The commissure which unites 
ie 


difference as to docility between dogs and cats. Accordingly 
Desnioulines estimates the convolutions of the dog to exceed by 
six or eight times those of the cat. The ape has more large and 
numerous convolutions than the dog, though some dogs are 
scarcely inferior to the higher order, even of apes, in this re- 
spect. The most marked superiority exists in the apes of the 
old world over those of the new, as is well known; and there is 
a corresponding difference in the convolutions. It was stated by 
M. Bérard that none of the gentlemen present at the dissection 
of Cuyier’s brain remembered to have seen one so complicated, 
or with convolutions so numerous and compact, or with such 
deep arefractuosities : these last were stated as an inch deep. 
Atrocious criminals and idiots have been noticed to have very 
small, narrow and shallow convolutions, 

According to Haller, the brain is supplied with one fifth of all 
the blood in the body ; according to Dr. Monro, with one tenth. 
In either case the supply is very great. Each hemisphere has 
its own arteries or bloodvessels of supply ; but the venous blood 
is carried away by a common canal. 

The substance of the brain is composed of a white matter in 
the interior, called the medullary portion, and of a gray or cine- 
ritous matter forming the outside or bark, which lies down with 
the convolutions, and forms the dark substance seen between 
the folds. It does not blend gradually with the white or medul- 
lary matter, but, on the contrary, the line of demarcation is ab- 
rupt. The supply of blood seems to be greater than in the me- 
dullary portion. 

The convo)utions appear intended for the purpose of increas- 
ing the superficial extentof the brain, without enlarging its ab- 
solute size—an arrangement analogous to that employed in the 
eye of the eagle, and in which, as I before remarked, the retina 
does not form a simple concave surface, as in man, but is pre- 
sented in folds to the rays of light, whereby the intensity of 
vision is increased proportionately to the increase of nervous 
surface exposed to their influence. 

It is often asked, whether in the brain there are distinct lines of 
separation observable between the organs. We answer no. 
We presume that in the brain such distinctions do exist, though 
our present means of observation are too imperfect to detect 
them ; but, as I have before stated, this objection lies against the 
distinct formations of the different parts of the spinal column, as 
well as against the distinct functions of the different parts of the 
brain. 

Sir Charles Bell remarks, that ‘‘ whatever we observe on one 
side, has a corresponding part on the other; and an exact re- 
semblance and symmetry is preserved in all the lateral! divisions 
of the brain.’? This statement is not rigidly correct. There is 
a general correspondence between the parts on the opposite 
sides of the brain, but not an “‘ exact symmetry.’? Butthe sym- 
metry is as great as between corresponding parts in any part of 
the body, as between the bloodvessels of the Jeft and right arms, 
for instance, or between the muscles of the two opposite sides. 
On talking over this matter with Dr. Conolley, he remarked, that 
as the convolutions were nothing but folds, and as the folding 
was for the sake of packing, a little difference in the folding 
probably has no influence on the cerebral functions. 

1 have said that we cannot point out the exact Jine of demar- 
cation between any two organs inthe brain. It must not be in- 
ferred from this-that no difference can be discovered between 
various parts, for the convolutions of the propensities are much 
larger than those of the sentiments, and these last are much 
larger than those of the intellect, so that if you were to cut outa 
convolution from an adult brain and present it to a skilful phre- 
nologist he would have no difficulty in telling from what part of 
the brain it had been cut. 

The different parts of the brain are brought into communica- 
tion with each other by means of a number of commissures. 
At the base of the cleft between the two hemispheres of the 
brain is a large body which consists of fibres passing from one 
hemisphere to the other, and uniting them: this is called the 
corpus callosum. Ten years ago I pointed out a convolution of 
the brain lying above the corpus callosum, extending from the 
bottom of concentrativeness to the organs of the intellectual fa- 


ysicians both in this city and Philadelphia. Dr. McClellan 
of Philadelphia confessed that before my lia city he 
used to deride Phrenology, mentioning in partic to his class 
that no communication was found to exist between the anterior 
and posterior portions of the brain. He found, however, that he 
had been laughing at his own ignorance. But he had the rare 
magnanimity to confess jt to his medical students. 

The capital or top of this spinal marrow is called the medulla 
oblongata. Here we notice three bodies on each side, constituting 
what are called the corpora pyramidalia, the corpora olivaria, 
and the corpora restiformia. 

The corpora pyramidalia are in continuation of the anterior or 
motory tract of thespinal marrow. They are fibrous, decussate 
at their lower extremity, proceed upward through the pores 
varolii, escape from its upper border, and the greater number 
pass still upward, from the anterior and external bundles of the 
crura cerebri and exterior part of the corpora striata, and ulti- 
mately expand into the inferior, anterior, and exterior convolu- 
tions of the anterior and middle lobes of the brain. A number 
of fibres of the corpora pyramidalia pass into the posterior lobes 
and a number into the cerebellum. We shall immediately see 
how beautifully this arrangement of the mutory fibres corrobo- 
rates phrenological doctrines. 

The intellectual faculties are situated in the anterior lobe of 
the brain. They enable man to perceive objects that exist, 
their qualities and relations, and when acting together they con- 
stitute will. We have seen that the intellectual organs spring 
from the corpora pyramidalia,which are at the top of the motory 
tract of the spinal marrow. Here, then, is a direct relation be- 
tween the convolutions which manifest will, and the motory 
tract which executes will. 

The corpora olivaria and corpora restiformia spring from those 
columns of the spinal cord which are devoted to sensation. The 
former pass upward into the pores varolii, and form the poste- 
rior and anterior parts of the crura; thence through the great 
posterior ganglion, and expand partly into the convolutions of 
the anterior lobe lying on its upper surface, toward the mesial 
line, partly into the superior convolutions toward the mesial 
line of the middle lobe ; but chiefly into the convolutions of the 
posterior lobes. The latter ascend and form the chief part of the 
cerebellum, but a portion enters into the composition of the pos- 
terior lobes of the brain. The distribution of these fibres is also 
in beautiful harmony with the doctrines of our science. 

The convolutions of the middle and those of the posterior 
lobes of the brain, manifest the feelings. These, as we have 
seen, spring chiefly from the corpora restiformia. The function 
of the cerebellum is to manifest the instinct of reproduction, 
which is also a feeling ; and the cerebellum springs, as I have 
just said, from the corpora restiformia. Now these bodies con- 
stitute the top of the sensory tract of the spinal marrow. 

We see, then, that while the intellectual organs are formed of 
fibres connected with the motory tract, the organs of the feelings 
are formed of fibres connected principally with the sensory, but 
partly with the motory tract. 

The arrangemeut of structure by which the organs of feeling 
are supplied with fibres in direct connection with the motory 
tract, is another manifestation of that harmony which subsists 
between Phrenology and Anatomy, rightly understood. Each 
feeling manifests itself by means of the muscular system. 
Thus fear, rage, or any other feeling, communicates great ener- 
gy tothe muscles of voluntary motion. Again, each feeling im- 
presses certain peculiar motions, called its Janguage, on the 
muscular nerves: thus self-esteem, when predominant, gives 
the tendency to carry the head and body reclining backward. 
Hence, again, we see the necessity of a direct communication 
between the feelings and nerves of motion. 

We now come to the question—Can the size of the cerebral 
convolutions be ascertained by inspection of the head during 
life ? 

The brain is embraced by three membranes: the pia mater 
and tunica arachnoidea, both very thin, which sink down into its 
furrows, and dura mater, which is thin but strong, and adheres 





strongly to the inner surface of the skull. The brain enclosed 
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in these membranes so exactly fills the interior of the skull that 
a cast in plaster of the interior of the skull is a fac simile of the 
brain covered by the dura mater. 

The skull is the bony case: this is composed of three layers— 
avery compact one internally, a less compact one externally, 
and a cellular layer between, called the diploé. Now the exter- 
nal surface of the skull corresponds almost exactly, except in@ 
few points, which Ishall mention—the skull is almost equally 
thick throughout. The departure from perfect parallelism, 
where it occurs, is limited to one-tenth or one-eighth of an inch, 
Again, the integuments or coverings of the skull lie close to its 
surface, and are so uniform in thickness as to exhibit its true 
figure. Thus, then, there is in general no obstacle to the disco- 
yery of the form of the brain by the form of the skull or head. 

The skull is very thin at the orbital plates, and at the syna- 
mous portion of the temperal bone ; it is thick at the ridges of 
the frontal and occipetal bones, but this is always the case, and 
therefore presents no difficulty. 

One part of the brain, however, does sometimes present a dif- 
ficulty. Irefer to a cavity called the frontal sinus. It lies above 
the nose and is formed between the external and internal sur- 
faces of the skull. Thesize of this sinus varies. But recollect 
that it only interferes with five organs—form, size, weight, indi- 
viduality and locality. Again, below the age of 12 it does not 
exist: and as the five organs before mentioned are generally 
very active before that age, the sinus cannot interfere with our 
observation of them before that period. After this age it appears, 
gradually enlarges, and after 20 may present some difficulty to 
the observer. 

Look at this skull for yourselves. You see that the parallel- 
ism of the outer and inner surfaces is almost complete. You 
will observe the same in this, and this, and this—in short, in all 
healthy skulls. Observe this skull—it is that of a boy 12 years 
old—you see the sinus does not exist. In this we have it of ave- 
rage size ; and, when of this size, no difficulty is presented. 

Recollect, Phrenologists pretend not to tell the power of an 
organ when the brain or skull is diseased. They make their 
observations on healthy individuals in the prime of life. It is 
therefore utterly futile to bring against us morbid specimens. 
In disease of the brain the inner table of the skull recedes, and 
not the outer, the space between, being filled up with bone, ren- 
dering the ekul! very thick--sometimes enormously so. Here is 
a skull asirregular on the surface as the sea ruffled by the wind ; 
but then it is the skull of a very old man. I knew a gentleman 
in Bath 86 years of age, in whose skull a like change has taken 
place. Sucli cases are not uncommon, and I am at a loss to ac- 
count for them, since they seem not to result from disease, as 
the faculties of the gentleman I refer to are healthily manifested. 
This skull is very thick and irregular : it belonged to a dragoon 
in the British service, who became insane, and nine months af- 
terward killed himself. In suicides we often find the frontal 
sinus very wide—sometimes half an inch. 

Dr. Sewall of Washington, to whom, when on there, I was 
indebted for many acts of kindness, has published a work 
against Phrenology, almost entirely taken up with a description 
of diseased skulls. Now, as I remarked to him, his work is no 
more Anti-Phrenological than it is Anti-Geological or Anti any 
thing else. To the frontal sinus I shall again allude when I 
come to the range of faculties which may be interfered with by 
itssize. Inthe meanwhile, however, bear in mind, that there is 
a great difference between the possibility of discovering the 
functions of an organ and of applying this discovery practically 
in all cases, so as to be able, in every instance, to predicate the 
exact degree in which every particular mental power is present 
in each individual. Now we have seen that before 12 no impe- 
diment to its observation exists. Again, in after life, if the skull 
be depressed in this part, no error can be committed in stating 


the subjacent organs as small ; for if the sinus be larger than it} gists is empirical, and that ¥ 


seems, the error will be on the side of the Phrenologist. The 
only cases which at any time can be productive of error are 
those in which the sinus causes a protuberance without, to which 
the brain does not correspond within. But even here, it is pos- 
sible, in general, to distinguish between external appearances 


can be enlarged to the size of an adult skull. The explanation 
is this : Two processes are ever going on in the system--deposi- 
tion and absorption—by the first of which new particles are laid 
down, and by the second old ones are taken up. The skull, then, 
is a strong, but not an adamantine barrier. It shields the brain 
by its powerful structure, yet forever changes to accommodate 
itself to the size of its noble occupant; for it is worthy of re- 
mark, that throughout organized nature the hard parts yield to 
the soft. Thus large lungs produce a large-chesi—not a large 
chest large Jungs. So the skull is formed to the brain—not the 
brain tothe skull. At first the brain is covered by a mere mem- 
brane, in which bone at length begins to be deposited. The de- 
position commences at particular points, and bony rays shoot 
out in all directions, just as you have seenin the formation of 
ice. Itis not till some time after birth that ossification is com- 
plete. The skull is formed into eight bones, which unite at 
their edges, and become dovetailed together. The lines of 
union are called sectures or seams.. 

The extent to which the head may be enlarged is seen from 
this enormous skullgwhich belonged to an individual whom I 
saw at St. Thomas’s Hospital, who was troubled with water in 
the brain. His faculties were sound, but his head was so heavy 
that he could not support it. 

In commencing the study of Phrenology, individuals gene- 
rally become very diligent feelers of their own heads. They 
search about, and finally they rest upon this large protuberance 
behind the ear. They are in amazement at the size of the 
‘bump,’ as they are pleased to call it. Then they wonder 
whether itis a good bump or a bad one. Now this protuberance 
is a mere bone called the mastoid process, and is for the attach- 
ment of muscles. It has no relation whatever to the brain, and 
may therefore be not unaptly styled the Ass’s Bridge, over which 
incipient Phrenologists have to pass. 

With regard to this word ‘bump,’ which has long been sup- 
posed to contain a whole volume of wit within itself, allow me 
to remark, that I think its use is sanctioned by neither correctness 
of language nor sound philosophy. It is often used, too, ina 
low, contemptuous sense. It is evident to me that the brain is 
the work of God, and eminently displays His goodness and wis- 
dom. In talking of it, we ought, therefore, to use philosophical 
and respectful language. What would you think of a man’s 
taste who, before speaking of the functions of the eye, should 
say—‘* Come, let us say something about the blinkers ?”—or as 
an introduction to a conversation about the functions of the sto- 
mach, should say-—** Come, let us talk about the bread-basket?” 
Yet such expressions are on a par with—‘‘ Come, let us talk 
about the bumps.”? 

In concluding this part of my subject, let me show you how 
unimportant a difference of one-tenth or one-eighth of an inch 
is in the thickness of the skull. This is the head of Joseph 
Hume, M. P.; this of Dr. Chalmers. The general size is the 
same in both; yet, in the region of ideality, Chalmers’ head is 
an inch and a quarter wider than Hume’s. Contrast this head of 
General Wurmser with that of the Hindoo in the regions of 
destructiveness and combativeness. Contrast these three heads 
in the region of firmness : there is a difference of more than an 

inch. Contrast this head of an idiot with that of Dr. Gall: how 
vast the difference! We evidently need not trouble ourselves 
about very minute shades. 

As to authority, the best is on our side. Magendie says, that 
“the only way of estimating the volume of the brain in a living 
person is to measure the dimensions of the skull. Every other 
means, even that proposed by Comper, is uncertain.” Sir 
Charles Bell, Cuvier, Monro, Blumenbach, and others, hold 
similar language. That the form of the brain can be ascertained 
by the form of the head may then be considered as established. 

But it has been objected thatthe whole method of Phrenolo- 

: weigh or measure either 
an organ or its manifestation. We plead guilty to the charge, 
and freely admit that the two elements in our method of investi- 
gation are both in their own nature estimative. But then we 
affirm, that if an observer possess an average endowment of the 
observing and reflecting faculties, he may, by due practice, 


oe 


produced by a large development of the frontal sinus and those | learn to estimate both development and manifestation with suffi- 


indicating large development of the organs. In the first, they 


cient precision to lead him to positive conclusions. Phrenology 


are generally abrupt and ridgy ; in the second, they present a| rests on the same kind of evidence as the practice of Medicine. 


rounder swell, and follow the direction of the organs as deli- 
neated on the busts. 


Diseases are judged of by their appearances or the symptoms 
which they present. The knowledge of what organs are affect- 





We may be asked how it is that such a skull as the one I hold ed, the degree to which they are affected, and of the extent to 
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which medicines act on them, depend entirely on estimative 
evidence. 

The same general laws of evidence must necessarily apply 
to the study of Phrenology as of Medicine. The mental mani- 
featations are neither ponderable nor measurable any more than 
the capacity for pain or pleasure, or the powers of hearing or 
sight, We estimate the degree to which these susceptibilities 
and capacities are possessed by different individuals, and regard 
our knowledge as substantial ; we estimate the force of mental 
manifestations by the exercise of observation and reflection, and 
must necessarily do so, or remain forever ignorant of mental 
science. Again, I have just demonstrated that differences be- 
tween the forms of particular organs, and between their sizes, 
when large and small, are so palpable that to deny the possi- 
bility of distinguishing them, in favorable cases, is perfectly 
absurd; andin proving science, we are not only entitled but 
bound by the dictates of common sense to select the simplest 
and most striking cases as best calculated to bring truth to light. 
Those individuals, therefore, Who object to the evidence on 
which Phrenology is founded, appear to me completely to mis- 
understand the nature of the inquiry. To deny the possibility 
. Of estimating the size of the cerebral organs and mental mani- 
festation is.as absurd as to deny that we can estimate whether 
any feature of the body be large or small, or whether a person 
be blind, near-sighted or sharp-sighted. 

I shall now proceed to describe the pattitulat organs, premis- 
ing that the faculties are divided into two orders— Feelings and 
Intellect ; the feelings into two genera—Propensities and Senti- 
ments, Of the Propensities I shall now treat: 


AMATIVENESS. 


To find the situation of this organ, feel on the middle line to- 
ward the base of the skull at the back part of the head, and 
you will feel a small bony projection. Amativeness is situated 
below that point and between the mastoid processes. The size 
of the organ isindicated by the extension of the inferior surface 
of the occipetal bone backward and downward, or by the thick. 
ness of the neck at these parts between the ears, Its large size 
gives great peripheral expansion to the neck from the ears 
backward. In infants, the cerebellum is the least developed of 
all the cerebral parts: At this time it forms but from one-thir- 
teenth to one-twentieth of the weight of the brain, whereas at 
adult age it weighs from one-eighth to one-sixth. In infants, 
the part of the neck corresponding to the cerebellum appears 
attached to the middle of the base of the skull ; towards puberty 
the neck begins to expand behind. This part is generally more 
developed in males than in females. 

The function of the cerebellum is to manifest the sexual feel- 
ings. In this bust of Dr. Hette the development is very small, 
as you perceive, and the manifestation of feeling corresponded. 
Compare the bust of Hette with this of Mitchel] and this of 
Dean—how enormous the development in these last !—both of 
whom were executed, Mitchell for murdering a young woman 
whom he had seduced, Dean for murdering a child without any 
rational motive, and undoubtedly under the influence of diseased 
cerebral action, occasioned by disappointed love. You see here 
the head of the Rev. Mr. Martin, in which it is very small: 
This is the head of Linn, the parricide, in which it is very large. 
The head of Gall, as you perceive, shows a very large cere- 
bellum—and it seems to have been the only faculty in him which 

The faculty exercises a very great influence on the character. 
Boys before the age of puberty are generally undeferential and 
even rude toward the other sex, but after that age they become 
kind and attentive. It softens all the harsh feelings of our nature, 
and increases the force and activity of all the kindly and bene- 
volent affections. 

It is thought by many that the functions of this organ cannot 
be approached. But it appears to me that ‘‘to the pure all 
things are pure,’’ and that there is no function which does not 
present an aspect in which it may be made to manifest the great 
goodness of the Creator. 

Some think it best that young people should be kept in entire 
ignorance of the function of this organ. This is an opinion to 
which I can by no means subscribe. The organ of Amativeness 
is the largest of all the mental organs, and being endowed with 
natural activity, it fills the mind spontaneously with emotions 
and suggestions, the manifestation of which may be directed 
and controlled, but which cannot be prevented from arising, 





——— 


even though you-shut youth out entirely from the world. The 
question is not, therefore, whether the feeling shall arise or not.— 
over that we have no control—but whether it shall be placed 
under the guidance of an enlightened understanding or be with- 
drawn from the eye of reason and allowed to riot in all the 
fierceness of a blind animal instinct. The former course ap. 
pears to me the only one consistent with reason and morality, 
and the one which should be invariably adopted in education. 

Messrs. Flourens and Magendie think they have discovered, 
by inflicting injuries on the cerebellum, that it serves for the re. 
gulation of muscular motion. But from these timents no 
certain conclusions are deducible. The infli of injury on 
one part of the nervous system deranges other parts—and hence 
it is not the way to determine the functions of any. Again, Mr. 
Solly has discovered a column of fibres which passes from the 
motory tract of the medulla oblongata to the cerebellum. Now 
when these experimenters sliced this part, they commenced at 
the distant extremity of the motory fibres and destroyed them to 
the medulla oblongata. By thus injuring and irritating the mo- 
tory tract, no wonder that convulsions followed! The cerebel- 
lum is composed, as I have before said, of fibres connected with 
the motory as well as the sensory tract of nerves. It is an organ 
of feeling, but also influences voluntary motion by instinctive 
impulses. Injuries of the cerebellum may therefore cause irre- 
gular or convulsive muscular movements without being the re- 
gulator of such movements. That the cerebellum may manifest 
other functions than that of Amativeness is not, however, im- 
possible ; but that this faculty occupies the largest part of it is 
unquestionable. 





TO A VERY LITTLE CHILD. 


BY GODFREY UNDERWOOD, 


When I see you, dear Bunny, 
So lively and funny, 
Just budding on life’s verdant tree ; 
I cannot but pray, 
That the sunbeams may play 
Still brightly, as ever, on thee. 


But should care make its nest 
In the boughs of thy breast, 
It may soften the shade of thy brow, 
To turn to the hour, 
When infancy’s bower 
Thy young bosom pillow’d, as now. 


So I'll gallop along 
With my bit of a song, 
And endeavor to pluck from Parnassus, 
A leaf, that, in rhyme, 
Shall tell of the time 
When your idol was—bread and molasses, 


You are gay as a lark ; 
By fits, cross as a shark ; 
And rather too fat to be nimble ; 
And so little, I trow, 
That, indeed, you might go 
To bed in your grandmother’s thimble. 


Your hair is like flax ; 
Your complexion, like wax 
Tinted o’er with the hue of the rose ; 
And, already, I deem, 
Of your beauties you dream, 
From the way that you pout at the beaux. 
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When you're thus in a pet, 
The most finished coquette 
Might envy your innocent arts ; 
For, as oft as you pout, 
The beaux always give out, 
And away you run off with their hearts. 


But your glee and your glory 
Lie most in the story 
Of the monkey that rode on a staff; 
Bless my soul how you roar 
When the story is o’er, 
And we tell you, “ Now, Bunny ! now laugh.””* 


I would I might know 
Half the fancies that flow 
Through thy breast, like the rivulet’s dance ; 
When thine eye lightens up, 
Like a full, flashing cup, 
And thy soul sparkles forth in its glance. 


Oh! merry and wild 
Is the heart of a child ; 
And sorrow that Time, on his flight, 
In memory’s cell 
Should leave nothing to tell 
Of infancy’s dreams of delight ! 


But keep thy young heart 
From time’s follies apart— 
And the dreams that enraptur’d thee, then, 
The same rapture will give ; 
And, each day, wilt thou live 
Thine infancy over again. 


*In allusion to a domestic incident of frequent recurrence. 





A VIRGINIA COMEDY.* 


This is certainly something new under the sun. A 
Virginia Comedy! Long as the Old Dominion has 
been celebrated for some things,—long as her sons have 
been distinguished for following certain paths,—great 
as her career of glory has been in law, politics, war, 
eloquence, and even general literature,—this is the first 
time, we believe, and if not the first—assuredly one of 
the very few attempts ever made within her borders, in 
the field of dramatic writing. Well, why should nota 
Virginian try his skill in that department, as well as 
other folks? American comedies, tragedies, and farces 
without number, have been manufactured north of Ma- 
son’s and Dixon’s line, and there is nothing in the Con- 
stitution, that we know of, which prohibits a Southern 
man from entering the arena, if he thinks proper. Let 
it not be said by those who are opposed to theatrical 
exhibitions, that the dramatic writer necessarily encour- 
ages the stage. Far fromit; for besides that there are 
some plays altogether unsuited to scenic representation, 
it frequently occurs that no other kind of writing is so 
effective in illustrating national or individual character 
and mafiners. Nothing is frequently so vivid, natural 


*Whigs and Democrats, or Love of no Politics; A Comedy in 
three acts.—‘‘ To show the very age and body of the time—his 
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and impressive, as that species of composition which 
represents present action, and does not depend for effect 
upon mere description. Hundreds have read, and will 
read again, Shakspeare, Joanna Baillie, Goldsmith and 
Sheridan, (to say nothing of the great Greek dran 
tists,) whose scruples might disincline them to visit 
theatre—even to witness the highest efforts of histrionic 
genius. Our present purpose, however, is not to des- 
cant upon the comparative merits of dramatic writing, 
whether in Tragedy or Comedy—but rather to put 
some of our more scrupulous Ae on. their guard, 
lest they should confound 
are altogether distinct,—or, le 
a good story, in the form of dialogue, may not be as in- 
nocently read, as the same story told in the shape of 
descriptive narration. 

When we sat down to give the work before us a dis- 
passionate reading, we confess, from its 
circumstances, we were apprehensive it» wear a 
political party tinge, which would depriveus, in conse- 
quence of our neutral attitude in politics, from even 
considering its claims to literary justice; but we are 
gratified in assurifg our readers, that upon an attentive 
examination, we see nothing in it to justify such fears, 
Whatever may be the author’s political bias, it is evi- 
dent that he has indulged in nothing like party rancor. 
His aim, on the contrary, seems to have been a nobler 
one,—reaching at the gradual and mild reform of cer- 
tain objectionable practices in society, which the good 
and intelligent of all parties unite in condemning—and 
which, as practices, do not exclusively belong to any 
particular branch of the church political, The author 
contends, in his preface, that Demagoguism, as he terms 
it, or that system of deception, by whieh the passions, 
prejudices and frailties of the multitude are flattered, in 
order to win their confidence and gain their suffrages— 
no matter by what party itis employed—is calculated, 
in the end, to subvert free government, by poisoning its 
fountains ;—and, surely, this is a truism, which all who 
are capable of feflection, will duly acknowledge. He 
illustrates too, in the action of the. Comedy, we think, 
with considerable skill, the incompatability of ultra-pro- 
fessions of equality, with the laws of social organization ; 
and clearly shows, that a man may perform all his@bli- 
gations, as one of the equal political sovereigns of the 
country, without relinquishing that just rank in the 
scale of society, to which virtue, intellect, and refine- 
ment may entitle him. In another respect, the author 
is entitled to our sincere thanks, for rigidly excluding 
from his pages every thing of an immoral te 
pecially profane jesting and coarse inuendo, The pur- 
est female mind may read, and read with satisfaction, 
without the least shock to its delicacy. This alone, if 
the example were generally followed, would be a great 
improvement in dramatic composition. There is another 
task, and one of some difficulty, in which it strikes us 
the author has been successful,—and that is, in impart- 
ing considerable interest to his scenes, from the com- 
mencement to the denouement, without any deviation 
from the simplicity of nature. The whole action seems 
to be in good keeping—preserving sufficient variety of 
character, without any startling contrasts,—and pre- 
senting a continued display of agreeable humor, with- 
out broad farce or coarse caricature. 








form and pressure.”—Shakspeare.—Richmond: Printed and 
published by T. W. White: 1839. 


We do not know precisely how the play would suit 
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the stage—the gentlemen of the “sock and buskin,” 
are the best judges of that. We speak of it as a work 
for the closet exclusively,—and we are altogether 
deceived, if it does not afford an hour or two’s most 
agreeable reading. Of one thing we feel strongly as- 
sured, without absolutely knowing the fact, that the 
author has revealed in the performance itself, the pos- 
session of higher capabilities than those he has thought 
proper to exert. He states in his preface, that it was the 
composition of “a few leisure hours,”—and, if so, we 
are confident if he would repeat the effort, and bestow 
“many” leisure hours upon a new work, he would be 
amply rewarded for his labor—in the public approba- 
tion. We intended to have made somequotations from 
the book, as specimens of the style—but forbear doing 
so, on reflection,—because, of all descriptions of writing, 
the Drama is best judged of as a whole ; and least ap- 
preciated, if its parts be separately considered. In the 
execution of his task, the author has faithfully observed 
the dramatic unities as they are called, of time, place 
andaction. His female eharacters appear to us to be 
well sustained; and we were almost as much inte- 
rested in the bustling, scolding, maternally-affectionate 
Mrs. Roundtree, as in her sprightly yet sentimental 
daughter,—or, in the noble, high-souled Miss Worth- 
ington, Such characters as General Fairweather and 
Major Roundtree, are often seen in society. We do 
not say that their portraits have been drawn from ac- 
tual originals—but we think, that no intelligent reader 
could study them, without perceiving a strong resem- 
blance to living models. It is probable, that in sketch- 
ing Supine, the author had Dr. Pangloss in his mind’s 
eye,—but we well remember to have seen some pedantic 
schoolmasters in our own country, very much like him. 
Upon the'whole, we hope the author will pluck up lite- 
ary courage, if indeed he lacks it, and delight the public 
again with some kindred display of his powers. 

Tn conelusion—we take the liberty of remarking, with 
some reluctance and delicacy, that we hope no one will 
be so uncharitable, as to suppose that the foregoing 
brief notice of a new native literary work, has been, 
in any respect, biassed or influenced by the accidental 
circumstance, that the pamphlet itself issues from our 
press; When we are mean enough to sacrifice the free 
and independent expression of our sentiments—it shall 
be for something,—but not for the contemptible consi- 
deration of a very small job—which might have been 
done elsewhere,—and which, no matter where done, 
should have received the same notice at our hands. As 
printer and editor, we stand altogether upon different 


grounds. 





CEREMONY, EXPERIENCE AND LIFE. 


Ceremony is the language of respect—and the rule 
is ‘De non existentibus et non apparentibus eadem est ratio;? 
respect which is not éxpressed is thought not to exist. 

Experience teaches us that a certain degree of cere- 
mony and etiquette is to be kept up, even between near 

atives and intimate friends. 
“Life is a tasselated pavement—dovetailed mosaic— 
here black acre and there white a¢re,—clouds to-day, 
sunshine to-morrow ;—it is a series of lessons. 

Petersburg, Va. Go Ge 





TO THE AMARANTH. 
BY MRS. SEBA SMITH. 


Thou art not of earth, thou beautiful thing, 
With thy changeless form and hue— 
For thou in thy heart hast ever borne 
A drop of that living dew 
That nourished thee, when earth was young, 
And the music of Eden around thee rung. 


Thou art not of earth: no change is thine— 
No touch of death or-decay ; 
And the airs that fann’d thee in Paradise, 
Seem over thy leaves to play ; 
And they whisper still of fhdeless bowers, 
Where never shall wither the blooming flowers, 


Thou art not of earth: thou changest not 
When the wintry blast is high, 

Tho’ thy scattered leaves are wildly toss’d 
On the wind as it rushes by ; ; 

For even then, in that hour of dread, 

Not a hue of beauty hath left the dead. 


I deem that Eve, when in sorrow forced 
From her Eden home to part, 

Must have sadly look’d on those fadelese bowers, 
And she clasp’d thee to her heart— 

And thou in thy exile still dost tell 

Of a changeless home where the good shall dwell. 





“MAN WAS MADE TO MOURN.”* 
[Selected.] 


Oh! man is like the leaves of spring 
The time of many flowers, 

When all at once, the glowing sun 
A brighter lustre pours. 


Like them, youth’s passing flowers delight 
This child even of a day, 

Whom Heaven, through good and ill, hath left 
Darkling to grope his way. 


The fates grim-low’ring near him stand, 
Whose life is but a breath; 

One points to peevish, cheerless age, 
And one to gloomy death. 


Short lived the fruit of lusty youth ! 
Tis like the sunny ray, 

That warms the teeming earth—and then 
Full quickly fades away. 


And when youth’s gladsome hours have fled, 
And flowers all withered are, 

To die, is better than to live, 
Yea! surely, better far. 


Oh! many, many are the woes 
The heart of man that tear,— ~ 

Domestic sorrows, and the pangs 
Which poverty must bear. 


One longs for children :—childless still 
This man of sorrow dies: 

No child to bear him to the grave,— 
No child to close his eyes. 


*Mid heart-corroding, fell disease, 
Another’s life is spent : 

Oh! lives not one whom angry Heaven 
Hath not much sorrow sent ! 
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